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PREFACE 

This  experiment  of  ours  is  inspired  at  bottom  by 
a  conviction  of  the  immense  and  supreme  value  of 
the  Bible ;  by  a  conviction,  moreover,  that  this  value 
is  not  diminished  but  rather  increased  when  the 
Bible  is  regarded  as  it  really  is.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Bible  was  regarded  almost  solely  as  a  Sacred 
Book,  and  when  it  was  invested  almost  exclusively 
with  the  attributes  that  seemed  to  be  proper  to 
a  Sacred  Book.  It  certainly  has  not  ceased  to  be  so 
regarded.  But  it  has  come  to  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
less  a  Sacred  Book  because  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  record  of  prolonged  human  effort  and  aspiration. 

"We  have  learned  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  oppose 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  They  rather  each 
imply  the  other.  The  supernatural  presupposes  the 
natural,  and  the  natural  runs  up  into  the  super- 
natural. There  is  a  human  element  and  a  divine 
element  side  by  side. 

The  advances  of  study  and  of  knowledge  in  the 
last  hundred  years  have  led  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  each  of  these  elements.  And  the  issue  of 
a  Revised  Table  of  Lessons  seems  to  be  a  fitting 
occasion  for  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  the  results 
of  this  better  understanding  available  for  the  great 
body  of  worshippers.  The  object  in  view  is  in  the 
first  instance  the  fuller  elucidation  of  those  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  which  are  read  in  Church,  and 
through  that  the  fresher  and  stronger  influence  of 
the  Bible  upon  Christian  thought  and  Christian  life. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  make  our  comments  as 
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short  and  as  simple  as  possible,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  that  brevity  was  not  to  be  obtained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  When  it  is  realized 
that  the  New  Lectionary  contains  over  six  hundred 
Lessons,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  book  could  not  in 
any  case  have  been  really  a  short  one.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  have  been  able  to 
be  briefer  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old. 

And  yet  this  very  multiplication  of  the  Lessons — 
that  is,  of  the  passages  carefully  selected  as  most 
representative  and  most  important  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New — encourages  us  to  hope 
that  our  book  may  to  some  extent  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  commentary  in  brief  on  the  whole  Bible. 

W.  SAND AY 
C.  F.  BUENEY 
C.  W.  EMMET 

OXFOBD, 

Midsummer,  1920. 


With  the  exception  of  the  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  Index  and  a  few  final  corrections  for  the 
press  this  book  was  completed  before  Dr.  Sanday's 
death  on  September  16,  1920.  It  will  be  to  us  an 
abiding  inspiration  and  happiness  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  of  which  this 
forms  part,  and  to  which  he  gave  unsparingly  of  his 
time  and  interest  during  his  last  years. 

C.  F.  B. 

C.  W.  E. 
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PART  I 

OLD  TESTAMENT  LESSONS 

EXPLAINED 

BY 
Dr.  C.  F.  BURNEY 
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NOTE  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

LESSONS 

In  explaining  the  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  presupposed  that  the  reader  will  use  the  Kevised 
Version.  During  the  past  century  and  more  the  scientific 
study  of  Hebrew  has  made  great  advances,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Revised  Version  of  the  year  1885 
presents  us  with  a  translation  which  (especially  in  the 
Prophetical  books)  is  far  more  accurate  and  reliable 
than  the  Authorized  Version.  Had  the  Authorized 
Version  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  exposition  it  would 
have  been  necessary  greatly  to  increase  the  notes — 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  meaning  of  particular 


It  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  small-print  notes 
which  offer  improved  translations  presuppose  some 
amount  of  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  text.  That  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  unfortunately  obscured  in  places 
through  corruption  in  the  course  of  its  transmission 
from  age  to  age  is  a  fact  which  is  familiar  to  Hebrew 
scholars.  This  corruption  is  due  to  causey  inevitably 
affecting  the  transmission  and  reproduction  of  manu- 
scriptS;  such  as  accidental  illegibility  and  mutilation, 
omission,  incorporation  into  the  text  of  marginal  variants 
and  notes,  &c.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  rise  of  the 
Jewish  school  of  the  Massoretes^  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  a.  d.,  extraordinary  care  began  to  be 

*  That  is,  the  conservators  of  the  ancient  tradiiwn  (Hebrew 
massdreth  =  ^  tradition ')  in  regard  to  the  Biblical  text. 

xi 
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OLD  TESTAMENT 

taken  in  the  preservation  of  the  Biblical  text ;  but  prior 
to  this  period  it,  is  clear  that  such  care  was  not  exercised. 
The  work  of  the  Massoretes,  therefore,  while  of  in- 
estimable worth  in  arresting  the  process  of  decay,  yet 
came  too  late  to  prevent  the  considerable  inroads  which 
had  already  been  made,  and,  through  its  establishment  of 
a  standard  text,  had  the  effect  of  stereotyping  such 
corruptions  as  were  already  existent. 

All  extant  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament 
belong  to  the  Massoretic  recension,  and  there  are  no 
manuscripts  existing  which  are  of  anjrthing  like  the 
antiquity  of  extant  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  earliest  Hebrew  manuscript  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  can  be  dated  with  any  certainty  is 
a  manuscript  of  the  Prophets,  a.  d.  916.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  standard  Massoretic  text  led,  in  an  unscientific 
age,  to  the  neglect  or  destruction  of  manuscripts  belonging 
to  different  recensions  which  contained  variant  readings  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  we  are  deprived  of  an  aid  which 
would  doubtless  have  proved  of  immense  value  for  the 
recovery  of  the  original  text  of  corrupt  passages.  This 
loss  is  to  some  extent  made  good  by  the  ancient  transla- 
tions or  versions  which  were  made  centuries  before  the 
fixing  of  the  Massoretic  text,  and  go  back  to  texts  which 
represent  recensions  varying  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  these  versions 
is  the  Greek  version  known  as  the  Septuagint,  which 
was  begun  in  the  third  century  b.  c,  and  gradually  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  following. 

The  existence  of  textual  corruption  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is,  of  course,  in  most  cases  hardly  apparent  in  our 

zii 
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NOTE   ON    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT   LESSONS 

English  versions,  apart  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
original  Hebrew,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  translators, 
faced  with  the  task  of  producing  an  intelligible  rendering 
of  the  Massoretic  text  ^,  have  usually  succeeded  in  giving 
a  translation  which  is  to  some  extent  accommodated  to 
the  context,  and  which  therefore  does  not  strike  the 
English  reader  as  incongruoua  There  are,  however, 
some  passages — especially  in  the  Poetical  books  and 
the  Prophets — in  which  the  corruption  is  so  extensive 
and  deep-seated  that  no  amount  of  resource  which  con- 
fines itself  strictly  to  the  Massoretic  text  as  it  stands  can 
offer  any  kind  of  rendering  which  may  appear  to  convey 
a  rational  meaning.  No  one  can  read,  for  example,  such 
a  passage  as  Ps.  58.  8 — 

'  Or  ever  your  pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns. 
So  let  indignation  vex  him,  even  as  a  thing  that  is  raw ', 

and  not  suspect  that  something  is  wrong.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  passage  is  as  obscure  and  badly  corrupted  as 
any  in  the  Psalter.^     Beside  such  passages  as  this,  how- 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  the  translators  of  the  A.V.  and  R.V. 
confined  themselves  to  rendering  the  Massoretic  text  as  it  standSj 
and  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  ancient 
versions,  even  where  these  clearly  embodied  superior  readings, 
still  less  to  make  use  of  conjectural  emendation.  The  utmost 
licence  which  the  translators  of  the  R.V.  have  allowed  themselves, 
where  the  readings  of  the  versions  are  superior,  is  to  insert  a  transla- 
tion of  these  in  the  marginy  with  the  introductory  words,  *  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  authorities'.  The  marginal  notes  of  the  R.V. 
are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should  never  be 
neglected  by  the  English  Bible-student. 

'  The  rendering  given  above  is  the  familiar  one  of  P.  B.  V. 
Comparison  of  A.V.  and  R.V.  (text  and  margin)  serves  further  to 
illustrate  the  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  the  passage. 

ziii 
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ever  (which  fortunately  are  few  an(J  far  between),  there 
are  many  others  in  which  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
English,  who  really  desires  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  misses  the  sense  of  connexion,  or  is  struck  by 
a  weakness  of  thought  or  conception  which  appears  to 
him  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  the  context ;  and  this  is  frequently  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  passage  in  question  has 
suflfered  through  textual  corruption.  The  student  of 
the  Hebrew  text  perceives  the  corruption  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  text  of  the  passage  violates  more  or  less 
flagrantly  the  established  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
Frequently  he  is  confirmed  in  his  surmise  by  the  fact 
that  one  or  more  of  the  ancient  versions  presuppose 
a  text  which  is  inherently  far  superior,  and  which  can 
be  restored  by  very  slight  alteration  of  the  Massoretic 
text.  Or,  failing  this  aid  to  emendation,  he  may  be  able, 
through  reasonable  conjecture,  to  restore  an  intelligible 
text. 

In  the  small-print  notes,  when  a  new  translation  is 
given  of  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  stands,  it  is 
introduced  by  'Eather'.  When  the  Hebrew  text  has 
been  slightly  emended,  the  translation  is  preceded  by 
'Read',  and  when  the  emendation  depends  upon  the 
evidence  of  one  or  more  of  the  ancient  versions,  this 
fact  is  mentioned.  Most  of  the  emendations  adopted 
are  generally  accepted  by  Hebrew  scholars,  though  some 
few  have  been  made  by  the  present  writer  himself  upon 
grounds  which  he  believes  to  be  adequate. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  these  remarks  that  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  corrupt  that  we 
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NOTE  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  LESSONS 

can  have  no  certainty  as  to  its  original  form  and  meaning. 
This  is  very  far  from  the  trutk  Corrupt  passages,  though 
by  no  means  infrequent,  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  text,  which  can  be  relied  upon 
as  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Only  it  will  be  foimd  (the 
writer  believes)  that,  through  correction  of  corruptions 
and  mistranslations,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  sense  and 
connexion  of  the  whole  is  much  improved,  and  its 
force  and  value  greatly  enhanced. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

In  the  case  of  Sundays  : 

1  Advent  M  a  John  8.  1-2 1 

S  6  Rev.  U.  13— 15.  4 
should  be  read  thus  : — 
First  Sunday  in  Advent,  MattinS;  first  alternative  Lesson, 

St.  John  iii.  1-21. 
First  Sunday  in  Advent,    Evensong,   second  alternative 
Lesson,  Revelation  xiv.  18— ^xv.  4. 
In  the  case  of  Holy-Days  : 

St.  Andrew  (November  [29,]  30)  1st  B. 

should  be  read  thus : — 
St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  30),  with  First  Evensong  (Nov.  29). 
Other  abbreviations  are  those  in  common  use. 
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LESSONS  FROM 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

In  the  case  of  Sundays : — 

1  Advent  M  a  John  8.  1-2 1 

E  h  Rev.  14.  13 — 15.  4 

should  be  read  thus  : — 

First  Sunday  in  Advent,  Mattins,  fii*st  alternative  Lesson, 
St.  John  ilL  1-21. 

First  Sunday  in  Advent,  Evensong,   second  alternative 
Lesson,  Revelation  xiv.  13 — xv.  4. 

In  the  case  of  Holy-Days : — 
St  Andrew  (November  [29,]  30)  1st  B. 

should  be  read  thus  : — 
St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  30),  with  First  Evensong  (Nov.  29). 
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LESSONS  PKOM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

THE  EIGHTH-CENTURY  PROPHETS 

Our  O.T.  lectionary  opens  the  Christian  Year  with  selec- 
tions  from  the  four  earliest  prophets  who  have  left  us 
written  records,  Isaiah  (1  Advent  to  2  Epiphany),  Hosea 
(3  Epiphany),  Amos  (4  and  6  Epiphany),  and  Micah 
(6  Epiphany),  thus  covering  the  whole  of  what  we  may 
term  the  Christmas  season.  The  active  minist^jr  of  all 
these  four  prophets  falls  within  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  b.o.,  that  is,  from  a  little  before  750  b.  c.  to 
700  B.O.*  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  were  earliest  in  point  of 
time,  addressed  their  prophecies  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  who  began  their  prophetic  careers  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  were  both  concerned  mainly 
with  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  history  of 
this  period  is  narrated  in  2  Kings  14.  23 — 20.  21 ;  and  the 
outline  there  given  is  largely  supplemented— as  regards 
the  political,  social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  two 
Hebrew  kingdoms— by  the  prophets'  writings.  Much 
new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  period  within  the 
past  iifty  years  through  discovery  of  the  annals  of  con- 
temporary Assyrian  kings. 

The  teaching  of  the  eighth-century  prophets  marks  a  new 
era  in  God's  Self-revelation  to  His  people  Israel.    Prior  to 

*  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  however,  contains  a  large  number  of 
prophecies  by  other  authors  much  later  than  the  eighth-century 
prophet — notably,  the  whole  of  the  second  half  of  the  book,  chs, 
40~end,  and  certain  sections  in  chs,  1-39.  See  pp.  14,  15,  35,  33  ff., 
43,  117  f.,  137,  157  f. 
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OLD   TESTAMENT 

this  period  Jehovah  *  was  indeed  regarded  by  His  faithful 
worshippers  as  Israel's  only  God,  and  as  claiming  exclusive 
allegiance  (cp.  the  First  Commandment,  Ex.  20.  3) ;  but 
the  holding  of  this  faith  did  not  necessarily  rule  out  the 
belief  (at  any  rate  in  the  mind  of  Israel  as  a  whole)  that 
the  gods  of  other  nations  had  a  real  existence,  although 
Israel  owed  them  no  allegiance.  Jehovah,  in  fact,  was 
regarded  as  Israel's  national  God,  much  as  Ghemosh  was 
the  national  god  of  Moab,  Milcom  the  national  god  of 
Ammon,  &c.  He  seems  to  have  been  pictured  as  the 
divine  King  of  His  people,  whose  jurisdiction  (like  that  of 
the  earthly  king)  was  confined  mainly  to  His  own  land. 
Especially,  He  was  regarded  as  their  leader  in  battle 
against  the  surrounding  nations  and  their  gods  ;  and  hence 
arose  the  title  ^  the  Lord  of  hosts ',  that  is,  in  accordance 
with  this  early  idea,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  The 
eighth-century.prophets  seem  to  have  been  the  first  clearly 
to  grasp  and  to  proclaim  the  great  truth  that  Jehovah  is 
much  more  than  this.  He  is  the  God,  not  merely  of  Israel 
but,  of  the  whole  earth :  the  gods  of  other  nations  have  no 
real  existence — they  are  mere  idols,  or,  as  Isaiah  expres- 
sively terms  them,  *  not-gods '.  While,  however,  Jehovah 
is  the  only  God  of  the  whole  earth,  it  is  true  that  He 
stands  in  a  special  relation  to  Israel ;  and  the  moral  purpose 

*  Jehovah  is  the  proper  name  of  Israel's  God,  by  which  (aooord- 
ing  to  Ex.  3)  He  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai. 
Certain  enactments  in  the  Law  which  are  aimed  against  light  or 
blasphemous  employment  of  the  sacred  name  (Ex.  20.  7  ;  Lev.  24. 
16)  came  to  be  strictly  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as  forbidding  its 
mention  ;  and  hence,  in  reading  the  O.T.  in  the  synagogue,  it 
became  customary  to  substitute  the  word  meaning  *  the  Lord  *,  or 
when  Jehovah  was  already  coupled  with  *  the  Lord'  (as  often  in 
Ezek. — see  5.  5,  7,  8,  &c.),  the  word  meaning  'God'.  This  custom 
has  been  ordinarily,  though  not  universally,  followed  in  our 
English  Versions.  Wherever  *  the  LORD '  or  *  GOD '  occur  in 
capital  letters,  they  stand  for  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  original 
Hebrew.     On  the  meaning  of  the  name  see  5  Lent  M. 
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THE    EIGHTH-CENTURY   PROPHETS 

of  this  choice  of  a  single  nation  as  His  special  possession 
is  the  great  theme  which  the  prophets  were  divinely  com- 
missioned to  work  out.  While  this  doctrine  of  Monotheism 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  teaching  of  all  four  eighth-century 
prophets,  it  is  mainly  emphasized  by  Amos  and  Isaiah 
(see  further  on  the  teaching  of  Amos,  pp.  54-61). 

Isaiah,  with  whose  prophecies  Advent  season  opens,  is 
chosen  for  this  position  as  '  the  evangelical  prophet ',  that 
is,  as  proclaiming  most  prominently  the  future  coming  of 
a  Messianic  King^^  endowed  with  divine  as  well  as  human 
characteristics  (see  especially  7.  10-16;  9.  5,  6;  11.  1-9). 
Thus  Isaiah's  teaching  prepares  the  way  for  Christmas 
Day,  for  which  Advent  is  the  Church's  preparation.  Isaiah's 
prophecies  are  appropriate  to  Advent  season  for  another 
reason  also.  Living,  as  he  did,  at  a  period  of  worWrcrisis— 
the  steady  and  crushing  advance  of  the  mighty  and  ruth- 
less power  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  against  the  smaller 
kingdoms  of  Western  Asia— he  clearly  foresees  that  judge- 
ment is  about  to  fall  on  Israel  as  a  chastisement  for  sin, 
and  that  the  Assyrian  is  the  instrument  in  God's  hand  for 
the  performance  of  His  purpose  (see  5.  25-30;  7.  17-20 ; 
10.  5-15).  This  conception  of  judgement  may  rightly  be 
taken  as  a  foreshadowing  of  our  Lord's  '  second  coming  to 
judge  the  world ',  to  which  Advent  directs  our  thoughts. 

While  Isaiah  predicts  this  near-impending  judgement, 
he  foresees  that  it  will  not  result  in  the  total  destruction 


^  *  Messiah '  =  *'  anointed  \  Anointing  is  figurative  of  consecrcntum 
by  God  for  the  performance  of  special  functions,  especiaUy  those 
of  King  and  Priest,  and  also,  though  more  rarely,  of  Prophet 
(see  Isa.  61.  i  ;  Ps.  105.  15).  The  term  Messiah  is  not  actually 
applied  by  Isaiah  to  the  King  to  whom  he  looks  forward ;  but  in 
the  form  *  the  anointed  of  Jehovah '  it  is  often  applied  to  David, 
who  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Messianic  King,  and  (especially  in 
the  Psalms)  to  subsequent  kings  of  the  Davidic  dynasty ;  and  later 
on  it  came  to  be  attached  especially  to  the  expected  ideal  repre- 
sentative of  David's  line. 
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of  Israel  as  a  nation.  A  remncmt,  purified  by  chastisement, 
is  to  survive  as  the  seed  of  a  new  Israel  with  whom  the 
hope  of  humanity  at  large  is  to  be  bound  up.  This  doc- 
trine is  embodied  in  the  symbolical  name  of  his  son, 
Shear-jashub,  that  is,  *  A  remnant  shall  return  '(7.  3).  This 
name  has  a  double  force.  While  clearly  predicting  the 
survival  of  a  remnant  and  their  '  turning'  to  God  (repent- 
ing ;  cp.  10.  20,  21),  it  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  sad  and 
solemn  import— *  Only  a  remnant  shall  return;  divme 
judgement  is  to  result  in  the  irrevocable  loss  of  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  (cp.  10.  22,  23).  The  verb  'return'  seems 
primarily  to  mean  *  turn  to  God ' ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
also  contains  the  meaning  *  return  from  captivity'.* 

Isaiah's  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  a  remnant  is  bound 
up  with  the  idea  of  God's  covenant  mth  Israel  in  the  person 
of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  tribes  at  Mount  Sinai ;  just  as  his  doctrine 
of  the  Messianic  King  is  bound  up  with  the  promise  con- 
veyed to  David  through  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  7). 
God  cannot  prove  Himself  unfaithful  to  His  covenant.  He 
had  promised  the  patriarchs  that  in  them  and  in  their  seed 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  12.  3  ; 
18.  18  ;  22.  18  ;  26.  4 ;  28.  14),  and  He  had  promised  David 
that  He  would  continue  his  dynasty  for  ever  (2  Sam.  7. 
8-14  :  the  words  *I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  shall  be 


^  Almost  immediately  after  the  date  at  which  Isaiah  first  uttered 
his  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  remnant,  the  Assyrians  attacked 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried  captive  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion (734  B.C. ;  see  2  Kings  15.  29).  Thirteen  years  later  (721  b.c.) 
Samaria  was  captured  by  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  came  to  an  end  (see  2  Kings  17.  5,  6 ;  18.  9-11. 
The  three  years*  siege  of  Samaria,  begun  by  Shalmaneser  as  stated 
in  O.T.,  was  completed  by  his  successor  Sargon  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign).  The  number  of  prisoners  deported  to  Assyria  on 
this  occasion  (27,290)  is  mentioned  by  Sargon  in  his  account  of 
the  capture  of  the  city. 
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to  me  a  son'  have  special  significance  as  realized  in  the 
Person  of  our  Lord). 

1  Advent  M  Isaiah  1.  1-20.    Jehovah! s  charge  against 
Israel, 

This  prophecy  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  (v.  i)  which  as  it 
stands  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  book,  but  was  probably  originally 
attached  to  the  first  collection  of  prophecies,  chs.  1-12.  The  Book 
of  Isaiah  seems  to  have  been  gradually  built  up  out  of  a  number  of 
smaller  collections  of  prophecies.  Isaiah's  prophetic  call  came  in 
the  death-year  of  King  Uzziah  (6.  i),  the  date  of  which  is  very 
uncertain  (perhaps  about  740  b.c).  His  latest  prophecies  which 
we  are  able  to  date  belong  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion, 
701  B.  c.  Tradition  relates  that  he  was  martyred  during  the 
idolatrous  reaction  under  Manasseh,  whose  reign  probably  began 
in  698  B.C. 

The  prophecy  pictures  a  kind  of  Judgement-scene.  The 
people  of  Israel  are,  as  it  were,  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
Almighty  God,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  called  to  witness 
against  them.  The  charge  is  one  of  ingratitude  and  re- 
bellion. Though  they  have  been  treated  as  sonSy  they  have 
been  less  responsive  than  dumb  animals  are  to  their  master 
(w,  2,  3).  Then  follows  a  vivid  description  of  the  corrupt 
moral  condition  of  the  nation.  They  have  been  punished 
by  God  in  the  past,  and  their  land  is  even  now  overrun  by 
a  foreign  foe  (v,  7) ;  yet  they  make  no  movement  towards 
amendment  of  life.  It  may  be  true  that  the  outward  ordi- 
nances of  religion  (sacrifice,  Sabbath-observance,  &c.)  have 
not  been  neglected,  but  this  by  itself  is  not  what  Jehovah 
desires.  He  is  weary  of  mere  formal  worship  and  lip- 
service,  while  the  heart  remains  untouched  and  conduct 
uninfluenced  (w.  10-15).  What  God  desires  is  practical 
religion  as  displayed  in  right  moral  and  social  conduct 
(vv»  16,  17).  Yet  it  is  still  not  too  late  to  amend.  With 
infinite  tenderness  God  calls  His  people  to  repentance, 
expressing  His  willingness  to  welcome  them  back  and  to 
wash  their  sins  white  as  snow  (v.  18).    The  opportunity, 
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however,  cannot  long  remain  open.  If  they  are  deaf 
to  God's  call  and  persist  in  rebellion,  judgement  must 
inevitably  follow  {w,  19,  20). 

Date  of  prophecy  uncertain.  Our  only  clue  is  the  allusion  to 
foreign  invasion  in  v.  7,  which  is  best  explained  as  referring  to 
the  Syro-Ephraimitish  invasion  (see  ch,  7) ;  and,  if  so,  the  pro- 
phecy may  be  as  early  as  the  end  of  Jotham's  reign  (see  2  Kings 
15.  37). 

«.  4  contains  the  first  occurrence  of  the  divine  title  *  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  \  which  is  frequent  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The 
Hebrew  term  translated  *  holy  *  is  probably  connected  with  the 
idea  of  brightness,  purity,  and  glory.  As  applied  to  God,  it 
emphasizes  His  separateness  from  all  that  is  sinful  and  defiled 
(see  the  account  of  Isaiah's  vision  at  his  call,  ch,  6,  with  note  on 
that  chapter,  Trinity  Sunday  M,  p.  177). 

V.  8,  'as  a  booth,  &c'  The  figure  is  one  of  loneliness  and 
desolation.  The  peasants  of  Palestine  often  erect  frail  huts  in 
their  fields  to  shelter  the  guardian  of  ripening  crops.  As  soon 
as  the  crops  are  harvested,  the  hut  is  abandoned,  and  quickly 
falls  into  disrepair,  'besieged  city'.  Rather,  *  watch-city*  or 
'  watch-tower  *  (small  isolated  outpost-fort). 

V.  18.  'Let  us  reason  together*.  Rather,  'let  us  enter  into 
right  relations'  (literally,  'right  ourselves'  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  so  come  to  an  understanding  and  be  reconciled). 

1  Advent  E  a  Isaiah  2.    ZiofCs  future  glory,  and  Israel's 
u/nfitness  to  share  it 

The  prophecy  of  w,  2-4  occurs  in  duplicate  in  Micah  4. 
1-3.  Isaiah  and  Micah  were  contemporaries,  the  one 
a  townsman,  moving  among  the  governing  classes  at 
Jerusalem,  the  other  a  countryman,  living  and  working 
among  peasants.  It  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  either 
prophet  would  adopt  and  include  in  his  prophecies  the 
work  of  the  other.  More  probably  we  have  in  the  passage 
an  ancient  oracle,  which  was  of  old  standing  in  Isaiah's 
day  and  already  familiar  to  his  hearers.  Isaiah  quotes  it 
in  order  to  draw  out  its  meaning  and  bring  it  into  con- 
nexion with  his  own  teaching.  The  oracle  pictures  the 
Zion  of  the  future  (the  Messianic  age)  as  forming  the  centre 
of  the  earthly  imiverse.    All  nations  flock  to  it  in  order 
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to  obtain  divine  instruction  and  guidance.  When  so  en- 
lightened, they  realize  the  folly  and  futility  of  war,  and 
gladly  submit  their  disputes  and  difficulties  to  divine 
arbitration.    A  reign  of  universal  peace  ensues. 

Isaiah  gives  out  this  old  oracle  as  the  text  of  his  sermon. 
It  arrests  the  attention  of  his  hearers  and  pleases  them, 
because  it  appeals  to  their  national  pride,  picturing,  as  it 
does,  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  receiving  the 
homage  of  all  nations.  But  Isaiah  is  quoting  the  oracle 
with  an  eye  to  its  true  inwardness.  It  is  indeed  a  world- 
empire  which  is  pictured  ;  but  it  is  an  empire  foimded,  not 
upon  force  of  arms,  but  upon  the  possession  and  exercise 
of  the  only  true  foimt  of  progress,  morality,  and  civili- 
zation—the law  (or  moral  instruction)  of  Jehovah.  And 
so,  having  given  out  his  text  and  arrested  the  S3rmpathetic 
attention  of  his  hearers,  Isaiah  pauses  for  an  instant  and 
then  begins  his  sermon  by  leaping  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  in  the  direct  appeal,  'O  house  of  Israel,  come 
ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord '  {v.  5).  The 
sermon  then  goes  on  to  show  how  imfit  the  nation  is, 
morally  and  spiritually,  to  respond  to  the  appeal,  on  ac- 
count of  its  idolatry,  worldly  pride,  and  love  of  luxury ; 
and  the  prediction  of  a  coming  judgement  is  again  intro- 
duced and  emphasized  in  striking  terms. 

Date  of  prophecy  probably  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  The  allusion  to 
the  land  being  full  of  idols  (v.  S),  while  suiting  what  we  know  of 
the  times  of  Ahaz  (see  2  Kings  16.  a-4),  does  not  seem  applicable 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Hezekiah  was  a  good  king  who  tried 
to  guide  his  kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
Jehovah's  prophets.  We  know  from  Jer.  26.  17-19  that  at  the 
instigation  of  the  prophet  Micah  he  undertook  a  religious 
reformation,  the  outlines  of  which,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings  18. 3-5, 
speak  of  the  abolition  of  idolatry. 

V,  2.  *  in  the  latter  days  ^ ;  literally,  *  at  the  end  of  the  days  \ 
This  expression,  which  is  frequent  in  the  prophets,  denotes,  for 
them,  the  final  phase  of  human  history;  though  its  precise 
application  may  yary  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  strength 
of  the  prophet's  spiritual  eyesight  as  he  looks  across  the  yista 
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towards  the  horizon  of  his  hopes.  On  the  whole,  the  meaning 
is  sufficiently  well  summed  up  in  the  old  Jewish  comment : — 
*  In  every  place  where  the  phrase  "  in  the  latter  days*'  occurs  the 
reference  is  to  the  Messianic  age.* 

Mn  the  top  of  the  mountains  \  R.V.  margin  *at  the  head  of 
the  mountains  *  is  more  correct.  Zion  seems  to  be  pictured  as 
the  apex  of  the  uniyerse. 

V.  3.  '  the  law  \  R.V.  margin  *  instruction '  is  more  correct. 
The  reference  is  to  Jehovah *s  divine  guidance j  intended  to  regulate 
the  moral  action  of  His  people,  as  conveyed  by  His  representatives, 
the  prophets  as  well  as  the  priests. 

V.  13.  *a  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts'.  A  day  of  Judgement^  on 
which  Jehovah  will  vindicate  His  righteousness  against  all  that 
is  opposed  to  it.  The  expression  occurs  very  often  in  the 
prophets.  The  title  *  the  Lord  of  hosts  \  which,  as  we  have 
noticed  (p.  4),  was  applied  in  the  first  place  to  Jehovah  as 
national  leader  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  gains  in  the  prophets 
a  fuller  and  wider  meaning,  picturing  Gfod  as  Lord  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven  and  of  the  forces  of  nature. 


1  Advent  E  h  Isaiah  1.  18-31.    Jerusalem's  apostasy. 
Judgement,  and  final  restoration  of  a  remnmd. 

The  opening  w»  18,  19  form  the  close  of  the  morning 
lesson,  and  have  been  there  noticed.  The  theme  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  chapter  is  carried  on  (w.  21,  23)  in  a 
short  dirge,  deploring  the  degradation  of  the  once  faith- 
ful city.  Then  follows  a  threat  of  divine  judgement  to  be 
executed  by  Jehovah  upon  His '  adversaries '  and '  enemies ', 
that  is,  those  who  set  themselves  to  thwart  His  divine 
purposes  for  His  people  {v.  24).  This  judgement  is  to  be 
efifective  in  removing  the  '  dross '  from  the  nation,  leaving 
(it  is  implied)  the  pure  gold  {v,  25  ;  see  p.  6  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  remmmt) ;  and  is  to  be  followed  by  brighter  times, 
when  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  wise  and  good  judges 
and  politicians,  shall  earn  the  title  *  City  of  righteousness ' 
( y.  26).  After  re-enforcement  of  the  theme  of  the  preceding 
verses  (iw.  27,  28),  certain  special  forms  of  idolatry  are  con- 
demned, and  the  destruction  of  the  idolaters  predicted 
{w,  29-31). 
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The  dirge  of  vo.  a  1-23  opens  with  the  characteristic  word 
'  How  ! ',  Hebrew  Akha,  which  is  the  Jewish  name  for  the  Book 
of  Lamentations,  and  opens  chs.  1,2,  4  of  that  book. 

V.  35.  *  will  throughly  purge  away  *.  Read,  *  will  purge  away 
in  the  furnace '. 

V,  3Q.  *  they  shall  be  ashamed  '.  For  *  they '  read,  *  ye '.  The 
*  oaks  or  *  sacred  trees'  were  thought  to  be  inhabited  by  a  god ;  the 
'  gardens '  belonged  to  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  god  Adonis 
(cp.  Isa.  66.  1 7),  that  is,  the  Babylonian  Tammuz,  who  typified 
the  youthful  sun-god  of  springtime,  or  the  vegetation  produced 
by  the  spring-sun,  the  destruction  of  which  by  the  hot  sun  of 
midsummer  was  marked  by  a  ceremonial  lamentation  (Ezek. 
8.  14). 


2  Advent  M  Isaiah  5.    The  parable  of  tJie  vineyard,  and 
its  application. 

This  little  parable  explains  itself.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  unproductive  fig-tree, 
Luke  13.  6-9.  In  both  parables  the  owner  of  the  vineyard 
typifies  God,  his  coming  to  receive  the  fruit  implies  an 
act  of  divine  judgement,  and  the  failure  of  the  carefully- 
tended  vines  and  fig-tree  to  produce  good  fruit  involves 
their  condemnation  to  destruction  as  useless  cumberers  of 
the  groimd.  God,  however,  is  long-sufifering  and  full  of 
compassion  and  mercy.  In  the  N.T.  parable  He  grants 
the  husbandman's  appeal  for  a  further  extension  of  time 
in  order  to  give  the  fig-tree  another  opportunity  to  prove 
itself  of  value,  just  as  in  Isaiah's  parable  He  leaves  nothing 
undone  which  may  produce  a  good  result.  If,  in  spite  of 
all,  no  response  is  made  by  the  plant,  its  destruction  is 
inevitably  decreed.  Cp.  the  remarks  on  Isaiah  1.  18-20, 
pp.  7f. 

The  prophet  then  goes  on  to  denoimce  the  sins  of  the 
nation  in  six  *  woes'  pronounced  against  the  sinnera. 
These  sins  are  (1)  the  eviction  of  small  peasant-proprietors 
and  the  absoi'ption  of  their  estates  by  wealthy  landowners 
{w.  8-10) ;  (2)  gross  dissipation,  leading  to  the  blunting 
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of  mental  and  moral  perception  (vv,  11-17);  (3)  open  and 
shameless  ridicule  of  God's  message  of  warning  as  conveyed 
by  His  prophet  {w.  18, 19) ;  (4)  the  deliberate  confusion  of 
moral  'values'— the  sophistical  making  out  of  *a  good 
case '  for  abuses  which  conscience  ought  to  condemn ;  and 
the  ridiculing  and  casting  of  aspersion  upon  that  which  is 
good  {v.  20) ;  (5)  self-satisfied  astuteness— the  reference  is  to 
the  politicians  {v,  21) ;  (6)  perversion  of  justice  for  the  sake 
of  a  bribe— here  again  it  is  drunkenness  which  is  said  to  per- 
vert the  moral  sense  of  the  judges  {vv,  22-24).  The  follow- 
ing section  {vv,  25-30)  pictures  the  coming  of  the  Assyrian 
as  God's  instrument  of  vengeance. 

Date  of  prophecy  probably  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

V.  10.  The  hath  was  a  liquid  measure  of  about  8  gallons — a  pro- 
duce for  the  acreage  mentioned  which  implies  total  failure  of 
the  vintage.  The  ephak,  a  dry  measure  of  the  same  capacity  as 
the  bath  (about  the  equiyalent  of  our  bushel),  was  the  tenth  part 
of  a  homer. 

V,  17.  A  figure,  not  of  pastoral  peace,  but  of  desolation.  The 
once  busy  and  prosperous  countryside  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
sheep-run. 

w,  35-30  have  probably  been  misplaced,  and  should  follow 
9.  8 — 10.  4,  which  deals  with  the  stages  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

2  Advent  B  a  Isaiah  10.  33— 11. 9.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian,  cmd  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah. 

This  prophecy  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  than  those  which 
we  have  already  noticed — the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib  in  701  B.C.,  towards  the  end  of 
Hezekiah's  reign.  In  contrast  with  the  prophecies  which  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Isaiah's  prophecies  belonging  to  this  later 
period  are  characterized  by  exhortation  to  trust  in  Jehovah,  and, 
in  face  of  the  imminent  danger,  confidently  predict  coming 
deliverance.  It  is  probable  that  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  undergone  material  improvement  under 
the  good  king  Hezekiah,  who,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  9), 
had  made  a  serious  attempt  at  religious  reformation. 

Ch.  10.   33,  34  forms  the  close  of  a  prophecy  which 
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pictures  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Assyrian  army  south- 
ward through  Palestine  towards  Jerusalem.  When  actually 
in  sight  of  the  holy  city,  he  is  arrested  and  overthrown  by 
the  unseen  hand  of  Jehovah. 

The  picture,  being  a  genuine  predicHonf  is  of  course  an  ideal 
sketch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sennacherib  did  not  advance  through 
the  central  hill-country  (as  pictured  in  10.  28-32),  but  down  the 
maritime  plain  to  Philistia,  whence  he  dispatched  a  detachment 
of  his  army  to  blockade  Jei-usalem ;  and  the  catastrophe  which 
oyertook  his  main  army,  and  compelled  his  retreat,  seems  to 
have  occurred  south  of  Jerusalem  and  near  the  border  of  Egypt, 
which  was  his  ultimate  objective.  But  the  prophecy  was  actually 
fulfilled  in  all  essentials,  and  the  outcome  was  a  brilliant  con- 
firmation of  Isaiah's  inspired  foresight. 

V.  34.  ^  And  Lebanon  shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one  \  Read,  '  and 
shall  fell  Lebanon  with  the  cedars  thereof  \  The  cedars  are 
typical  of  the  tall  and  stalwart  Assyrian  soldiery  (cp.  Amos  2.  9). 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  terrible  gloom  and  anxiety  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion,  which,  though  defeated  in  its  main 
object  by  divine  intervention,  left  behind  it  a  devastated 
land,  there  follows  in  11.  1-9  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  calm 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  future  reign  of  the  King-Messiah. 
In  our  admiration  of  the  attractive  and  lovable  features  of 
His  character  we  must  not  overlook  its  sterner  side  {v.  4). 
He  will  effect  the  absolute  eradication  of  all  that  offends  His 
essential  righteousness.  The  figure  of  the  Messianic  King 
had  already  been  portrayed  by  Isaiah  many  years  earlier, 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.     See  notes  on  Christmaa  Day  M  and  E. 

The  prophecy  reads  as  though  Isaiah  expected  Messiah's  reign 
to  begin  shortly  (if  not  immediately)  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrians.  This  may  have  been  so,  though  the  connexion  does 
not  necessarily  demand  it.  The  prophets  are  like  men  gazing 
across  a  wide  landscape  towards  the  far-distant  mountains, 
which,  in  the  clear  atmosphere  in  which  their  thoughts  move, 
appear  to  them  to  be  very  near.  They  take,  as  it  were,  a  fore- 
shortened  view  of  the  future. 

V.  I.  <and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit'.  Read, 
*  and  a  branch  shall  sprout  out  of  liis  roots  '.     This  agrees  better 
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with  the  figure  of  the  young  shoot  springing  out  of  the  felled 
stock.    The  Hebrew  term  here  rendered   'Branch'  (Ndeer)  is 
different  from  the  Messianic  title  so  rendered  in  Jer.  28.  5 ; 
83.  15;    Zech.  8.  8;   6.  12   {Zemobkh^  more  properly,  *Bud*  or 
'  Sucker ').    It  is  very  possible  that  we  should  find  in  this  passage 
the  origin  of  the  free  quotation  in  Matt.  2.  23  (<He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene '),  which  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  identify. 
This  may  well  embody  a  play  of  words—*  He  whom  Isaiah  called 
Neaer  'Branch*   dwelt   at    Nazareth*    (understood   as    meaning 
*  Branch-city  *). 
V,  4.  *  smite  the  earth '.     Read,  ^  smite  the  oppressor  '. 
V,  5.  <  faithfulness  \     Steadfastness  and  reliabaHy, 
V.  6.  <  and  the  fatling  together  ^     Read,  <  shall  graze  together  \ 
V,  7.  *  shall  feed  \    Read,  *  shall  make  friends  \ 


2  Advent  S  h  Isaiah  11.  10— 12.  6.    An  appendix  to  the 
preceding  prophecy, 

11.  10-16  is  not  the  work  of  Isaiah,  but  has  been  added 
by  another  writer  in  much  later  (exilic  or  post-exilic) 
times.  Notice  inw.  11,  12  the  allusion  to  the  restoration 
of  Israelites  who  are,  in  the  writer's  time,  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  surrounding  lands.  It  was  characteristic 
of  later  Jewish  writers  to  make  such  insertions  in  older 
prophecies  in  order  to  render  them  more  applicable  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  their  own  times.  The  section  is, 
as  it  were,  a  commentary  on  Isaiah's  own  prophecy,  and 
contains  a  legitimate  deduction  from  it.  The  beautiful 
hymn  which  follows  in  12  was  probably  also  added  by  a 
later  hand.  The  latter  half  of  t?.  2  is  an  echo  from  the 
Song  of  Moses,  Ex.  15.  2. 

r.  1 1.  *  Pathros* ;  Upper  (southern)  Egypt.  *  Cush* ;  Ethiopia, 
the  modem  Nubia.  *  Elam ' ;  the  mountainous  country  to  the 
east  of  the  lower  Tigris.  <  Shinar  * ;  Babylonia.  '  Hamath ' ;  in 
northern  Syria,  a  little  north  of  the  Lebanon-district.  *The 
islands  of  the  sea ' ;  the  islands  and  coast-lands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

V.  15.  < shall  utterly  destroy'.  Read,  'shall  dry  up'.  The 
writePs  thoughts  go  back  to  the  crossing  of  the  Red  sea  by  Israel 
at  the  Exodus. 
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3  Advent  M  Isaiah  25.  1-9.     Thomksgiving  for  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  great  toorld-judgement, 

Isa.  24-27^  from  which  this  lesson  and  the  first  alternative 
lesson  for  evensong  are  drawn,  is  not  the  work  of  Isaiah.  It  has 
to  do,  not  with  the  a£E!airs  of  Judah  and  Assyria  in  the  eighth 
century  B.a)  hut  with  the  final  judgement  of  the  world.  The 
section  is  akin  to  the  late  type  of  literature  which  is  known  as 
Apocalypscj  that  is,  ^  Revelation '  of  the  last  things.  We  have  an 
example  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (see 
especially  chs,  7-12),  and  of  a  Christian  Apocalypse  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  This  form  of  religious  literature  was  widely  current 
among  the  Jews  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  We  possess  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  Apocalypses 
which  have  not  been  included  in  the  Canon.  Most  of  these  belong 
to  the  period  between  200  B.a  and  ▲.d.  100.  The  great  political 
convulsions  which  affected  the  Jewish  nation  in  these  times 
naturally  turned  men's  thoughts  towards  the  last  Judgement — 
the  finsJ  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  triumph  of  righteousness. 
The  thoughts  suggested  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  were  designed, 
in  God's  providence,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.  They  represent  the  last  stage  in  O.T.  revelation  preparatory 
to  the  Incarnation.  There  are  many  indications  in  N.T.  that  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  were  familiar  with  this  class  of  literature 
and  appealed  to  it  in  their  own  teaching  (see  especially  Matt.  24, 
25.  31-46 ;  1  Thess.  4.  13-18  ;  2  Thess.  2.  1-12  ;  2  Pet.  8.  1-13). 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  clear  dividing-line  between  Prophecy 
and  Apocalypse.  The  one  gradually  shades  off  into  the  other. 
The  chapters  with  which  we  are  dealing  lie  on  the  border-line 
between  the  two  types  of  literature,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Isa.  34  (another  late  prophecy);  Ezek.  38,  39;  Joel  3.  11-16  ; 
Zech^  14.  The  germs  of  Apocalyptic  teaching  may  be  traced  in 
the 'conceptions  of  *the  Day  of  the  Lord*  (see  pp.  53,  58)  and  the 
Messianic  age,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  of  the  writing 
prophets.     See  further,  pp.  25of. 

The  date  of  our  prophecy  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  period  is  between  350  and  332  b.c., 
when  the  Persian  empire  (in  which  Palestine  had  been  included 
since  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  539  b.o.)  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  Jews  undei'went  grievous  sufferings. 

After  the  great  world-judgement  described  in  24,  25.  1-9 
follows  with  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  He  has  vin- 
dicated His  faithfulness  (that  is,  His  steadfast  fidelity  to 
His  covenant)  in  the  overthrow  of  the  nation's  oppressors 
(iw,  I,  2).    Those  who  remain  of  them  shall  be  brought  to 
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know  and  serve  Him  {v.  3).  He  is  the  mighty  helper  of 
the  weak  and  afflicted,  and  the  humbler  of  their  cruel  and 
arrogant  persecutors  (vv.  4,  5).  The  poem  then  goes  on 
to  picture  a  banquet  prepared  on  Mount  Zion,  not  for 
Israel  only  but  for  all  who  turn  to  God  and  become  His 
servants  {v.  6).  The  reference  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  spiri- 
tual blessings  in  the  society  of  God  (see  Ps.  36.  8  ;  63.  5). 
Sorrow  and  mourning  shall  be  done  away  (v.  7),  death 
shall  be  abolished  for  ever,  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away  {v.  8).  The  redeemed  will  then  acknowledge  that 
their  trust  in  God's  salvation  has  not  been  disappointed 
{v.  9). 

V.  2.  It  is  Impossible  to  say,  here  and  in  26.  5,  whether  the 
writer  has  any  special  city  in  mind.  Very  possibly  the  i*eference 
is  more  general,  and  denotes  world-power  as  organized  against 
God. 

V.  5.  God's  intervention,  to  save  His  people  from  the  oppressor, 
is  like  the  refreshing  intervention  of  the  rain-cloud  on  a  day  of 
scorching  heat.  Instead  of  *  shalt  thou  bring  down'  read,  *  thou 
bringest  down '.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  future  (since  the 
oppressor  is  pictured  as  already  humbled),  but  refers  to  God's 
custom.     He  always  is  the  defender  of  the  afflicted  and  humble. 

17.  7.  *the  covering,  &c.'  Covering  the  head  with  a  veil  is 
a  token  of  mourning  in  the  east. 

V.  8.  The  passage  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  death,  but  does  not 
yet  mention  resurrection  for  God's  servants  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  That  is  reserved 
for  26.  19. 

V,  9.  *  we  have  waited  .  .  .  save  us '.  Rather,  *  on  whom  we 
waited  that  He  might  save  us  \ 


3  Advent  B  a  Isaiah  26.     Thanksgivi/ng  for  Mivercmce, 
cmd  confident  cmtidjpation  of  Us  fuller  reoHizatwn. 

A  second  hymn  of  thanksgiving  carries  on  the  theme  of 
the  morning  lesson.    The  main  difference  in  standpoint  is 
that,  whereas  25.  1-9  regards  the  great  deliverance  as  a 
unique  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  righteousness  and  faith 
fulness,  26  sees  in  it  the  vindication  of  the  righteousness 
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and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah's  chosen  people,  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  arrogant  and  lawless  {vv.  i-io).  The 
next  section  (w,  11-14)  passes  on  to  a  retrospect  of  Israel's 
past.  Jehovah's  hand,  uplifted  in  vindication  of  His 
people,  has  been  ignored  by  His  adversaries,  until  the  fact 
of  His  judgement  is  brought  home  to  them  in  their  defeat 
and  destruction.  In  time  past  Israel  has  undergone  servi- 
tude to  *  other  lords'  (the  heathen  world-powers,  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia),  but  this  is  now  over.  All 
these  oppressors  have  passed  away  into  the  realm  of  the 
dead,  and  their  memory  has  perished.  In  contrast  (v.  15), 
Jehovah  has  increased  His  people,  and  enlarged  their 
borders. 

Eeference  to  the  increase  of  the  nation  causes  the  prophet's 
mind  to  revert,  in  a  strain  of  melancholy,  to  the  depres- 
sing experiences  of  the  past,  the  shadow  of  which  is  even 
yet  not  wholly  dissipated  {vv.  16-18).  Israel  has  passed 
through  a  crisis  which  may  be  compared  with  the  pangs  of 
a  woman  in  child-birth ;  yet,  while  tacitly  admitting  the 
spiritual  gain  of  the  suffering  undergone,  it  cannot  as  yet 
be  said  that  there  has  resulted  material  benefit  of  the  kind 
that  might  ensure  future  prosperity— *  We  have  not  made 
the  earth  salvations'  (v.  18),  i.  e.  there  is  not  yet  established 
on  earth  freedom,  peace,  righteousness,  and  the  other  vir- 
tues which  are  the  basis  of  true  progress  and  happiness, 
*  neither  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  been  born ',  i.  e. 
(in  spite  of  V.  15)  Zion,  the  mother  of  restored  humanity,  is 
as  a  fact  unable  to  produce  the  population  through  which 
to  work  out  her  destiny.  The  answer  to  the  difficulty 
comes,  with  striking  suddenness,  in  the  promise  of  a 
resurrection  for  Israel's  dead  {v,  19).  The  great  consum- 
mation of  God's  purposes  is  not,  however,  as  yet ;  and  the 
faithful  are  exhorted  to  retire  into  seclusion  until  the 
accomplishment  of  the  final  judgement  {vv,  20,  21). 
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V,  7.  ^  thou  that  art  upright .  .  .  just ',  Rather,  '  the  path  of 
the  just  Thou  levellest  smooth  \ 

V.  16.  *  visited'.  R.V.  margin  'looked  for*^  is  better.  The 
Hebrew  verb  has  the  implication  '  missed '  or  'felt  the  need  of. 

tj.  17.  *  before  thee '.  Rather,  *  because  of  Thee ',  i.  e.  owing  to 
Thy  chastening. 

V,  18.  'fallen*.     R.V.  margin  'been  bom  *  is  correct. 

V.  19.  '  My  dead  bodies '.     Read,  '  their  dead  bodies '. 

'  the  dew  of  herbs  \  Rather,  '  a  dew  of  lights ',  i.  e.  a  heavenly 
dew,  descending  from  the  region  of  light. 

'  shall  cast  forth  \     Rather,  *  shall  give  birth  to  \ 

This  prediction  of  a  resurrection  for  the  deceased  members  of 
the  nation  (i.e.,  doubtless,  the  faithful  members)  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  definite  statement  of  the  expectation  to  be  found  in 
the  O.T.  We  notice  that  the  promise  is  confined  to  laraelf  the 
resurrection  of  IsraePs  foes  being  expressly  negatived  in  v.  14. 
The  reference  to  a  resurrection  in  Dan.  12,  2,  3,  which  belongs 
to  a  later  period  (about  167  b.c.),  goes  farther  in  predicting 
a  resurrection  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  righteous,  though 
even  here  the  resurrection  expected  does  not  appear  to  be 
universal  (the  passage  speaks  of  '  many  that  sleep,  &c.',  and  not 
of  *  cUl ').  The  definite  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  beyond  the  grave  is  one  of  the  most  important  coiitributions 
made  by  Apocalyptic  teaching  to  O.T.  thought.  The  way  for 
it  had  been  prepared  by  such' prophetic  passages  as  Hos.  6.  2  ; 
Ezek.  37.  1-14,  which  speak  of  the  restoration  of  the  nation 
from  calamity  under  the  figure  of  a  resurrection. 


3  Advent  E  6  Isaiah  28.  1-22.    Jehm^nh's  judgement 
impending  on  Juddh, 

Ch.  28  introduces  a  group  of  prophecies  (28-82,  with  which 
some  would  include  83)  which  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Isaiah,  and  belong  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  Hezekiah's 
revolt  against  Sennacherib  which  led  to  the  Assyrian  invasion  of 
Judah  in  701  b.c.  For  some  years  prior  to  this  revolt  Isaiah  was 
combating  the  schemes  of  a  political  party  in  Judah  who  favoured 
an  alliance  with  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Assyria.  Isaiah  rightly  perceived  that  such  a  course  would  only 
lead  to  calamity,  and  that  Egypt  would  fail  to  offer  effective  help 
in  time  of  crisis  (see  especially  cAs.  30,  31). 

A  prediction  of  judgement  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
[w,  1-4),  fulfilled  in  721  b.c,  shortly  after  it  was  first 
uttered,  is  repeated  by  Isaiah  as  a  warning  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  in  which  the  vice  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation 
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which  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom is  prevalent.   Vv.  5,  6,  which  glance,  in  contrast,  at  the 
happy  future  in  store  for  the  *  remnant '  which  survives  the 
impending  catastrophe,  are  probably  a  later  addition  to  the 
prophecy.   They  break  the  connexion  between  v,  4  and  v.  7, 
which  introduces  a  denunciation  of  the  dissolute  religious 
and  political  leaders  of  Judah.    The  scene  depicted  in  this 
latter  section  is  clearly  drawn  from  life.    A  banquet  is 
being  held — ^very  possibly  to  celebrate  the  sealing  of  the 
compact  with   Egypt   and   the  breaking   with  Assyria. 
Isaiah  bursts  in  upon  the  party,  and  reiterates  his  warning. 
The  drinking  has  already  reached  a  disgusting  stage  of 
excess  {v.  8),  and  the  half-muddled  revellers  mock  at  his 
words  as  nonsense  only  fit  for  infants  {vv.  9,  10).    The 
prophet  retorts  their  taunt  upon  them  ;  *  You  have  neglected 
the  course  of  action  which  might  have  ensured  rest  and  peace 
(namely,  trust  in  Jehovah  and  non-entanglement  in  political 
alliances) ;  now  therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah  shall  indeed 
take  the  form  of  such  unintelligible  gibberish  as  you  put 
into  my  mouth,  for  it  shall  be  enforced  through  the  curt 
commands  in  a  foreign  tongue  made  by  the  Assyrian, 
who  will  be  swift  to  invade  and  punish '  {vv.  11 -13).    The 
politicians  of  Judah  imagine  that  by  their  new  compact 
they  have  bought  ofP  death  and  the  underworld,  and  need 
not  fear  Assyrian  invasion  {vv.   14,   15).    This  is  a  vain 
confidence.    The  only  sure  reliance  is  in  the  divine  pro- 
tection of  Jehovah,  whose  seat  is  on  Mount  Zion.    This 
remains,  steadfast  and  unchanging,  for  those  who  make  it 
their  own  ;  but  the  impending  storm  will  sweep  away  the 
deceptive   refuge   of    the    politicians,    and    annul  their 
covenant  with  death  {vv.  16-18).    Isaiah  then  enforces  in 
striking  language  the  terror  of  the  impending  vengeance 
to  be  executed  by  Jehovah's  instrument  of  punishment 
{vv.  19-21),  and  solemnly  warns  his  hearers  that  further 
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persistence  in  mockery  will  only  serve  to  enhance  the 
penalty  which  they  must  pay  {v.  22). 

V,  10.  *  precept  ...  a  little  ^  The  Hebrew  words  here  used 
(sav  Id-sdv  sav  Id-sav  kav  Id-kdv  kao  Id-kdv  e^Sr  shdm  z^Sr  sham)  repre- 
sent the  drunkards'  attempt  to  ridicule  the  (from  their  point  of 
view)  wearisome  monotony  and  senselessness  of  Isaiah's  warn- 
ings. It  is  doubtful  whether  sav  and  kav  are  intended  to  have 
any  intelligible  meaning  ;  but,  if  so,  the  rendering  of  the  sentence 
which  best  expresses  the  jangle  of  the  original  is  that  of 
Dr.  Whitehouse,  *  Law  on  law,  law  on  law ;  saw  on  saw,  saw  on 
saw ;  a  bittie  here  and  a  bittie  there '  (using  '  saw  *  to  mean 
a  sententious  maxim  of  conduct,  on  account  of  its  assonance  with 
*  law  \  and  ^  bittie '  as  a  contemptuous  diminutive  in  the  sense 
'  little  bit ').  The  meaning  intended  may  be  paraphrased, '  He 
is  always  at  us  with  the  same  senseless  jabber,  now  on  one 
point,  now  on  another*.  The  strange  and  hardly  intelligible 
monosyllables  used  in  ridicule  by  the  drunkards  are  taken  by 
Isaiah  in  v.  13  to  represent  the  short,  sharp  words  of  command 
in  a  foreign  tongue  which  will  be  employed  by  the  Assyrian 
invaders. 

V,  15.  *hell*.  The  Hebrew  term  Sheol  denotes  the  under- 
world or  place  of  departed  spirits,  which  was  pictured  as  lying 
beneath  the  earth. 

V.  20.  '  For  the  bed,  &c.'  Most  likely  a  popular  proverb, 
here  used  to  describe  the  inadequacy  of  the  politicians*  schemes, 
and  the  intolerable  situation  into  which  they  are  plunging  their 
country. 

«.  21.  *  mount  Perazim  .  .  .  Gibeon  \  The  reference  is  to  two 
victories  of  David  over  the  Philistines  as  narrated  in  2  Sam.  5. 
17-25  (read,  *  Gibeon*  for  *Geba  *  in  v.  25  of  this  narrative,  as  in 
the  parallel  narrative,  1  Chron.  14.  16) — both  of  them  occasions 
on  which  the  hand  of  Jehovah  directing  operations  was  specially 
manifest. 


4  Advent  M  Isaiah  82.  1-18.  An  ideal  picture  of  tJie 
Judaea/n  state  of  the  future  (t^r.  i  -8).  Warning  addressed 
to  the  careless  ladies  of  Jerusalem  (vv.  9-18). 

The  preceding  chapter  has  predicted  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  host  and  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  present  chapter  Isaiah  passes  on  to  sketch  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  future  which  lies  beyond.  King  and  princes 
alike  are  to  exercise  their  ideal  functions  as  dispensers  of 
justice  and  protectors  of  the  poor  {w.  i,  2).    Public  opinion 
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will  become  educated  and  enlightened  (vv.  3,  4),  and  thus 
there  will  be  no  more  errors  of  judgement :  men  will  be 
seen  as  they  really  are,  and  estimated  at  their  proper  worth 
{w.  6-8),  At  this  point  the  prophet  breaks  off  abruptly, 
his  attention  perhaps  being  caught  by  a  group  of  ladies 
standing  near  who  are  testifying  somewhat  ostentatiously 
their  indifference  to  his  words.  Their  attitude  is  wholly 
misplaced,  for  the  calamity  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  is  still 
to  come.  Next  year's  harvest  shall  fail,  and  the  land  shall 
be  reduced  to  desolation,  until  it  pleases  Ood  to  pour  out 
His  Spirit  from  on  high,  which  will  effect  a  regeneration 
both  of  nature  and  of  human  character  {vv,  9-18). 

V,  I.  'a  king  shall  reign,  &;c.*  The  figure  of  the  Messianic 
King  (if  such  he  be)  is  here  remarkably  colourless  as  compared 
with  the  wonderful  pictures  of  9.  6,  7  ;  11.  1-5.  In  the  first  of 
these  at  any  rate  he  is  invested  with  attributes  which  are  semi- 
divine  (see  note  on  Christmas  Day  M) ;  in  the  present  passage 
he  seems  to  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  good  king,  who  is 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  his  nobles  as  rightly 
exercising  the  proper  functions  of  his  high  position.  If,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case,  Isaiah  is  speaking  of  the  period  immediately  to 
follow  the  great  deliverance  from  Assyria,  the  king  whom  he 
has  in  mind  (if  definitely  conceived)  may  be  Hezekiah  himself, 
who  was  capable  of  realizing  the  characteristics  which  are  here 
depicted,  though  it  must  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
prophet  that  he  was  not  destined  to  be  the  hoped-for  Messiah. 

V,  2,  'a  man  shall  be  \  Rather,  ^  each  shall  be '.  The  reference 
is  to  king  and  princes  alike — all,  in  fact,  whose  position  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  influence  which  is  here  pictured. 

w,  5,  6.  *vile  person  \  Hebrew  ndbaZ — wrongly  rendered 
*  fool  *  in  R.V.  margin,  and  in  Ps.  14.  i  ;  58.  i — denotes  a  self- 
centred  person  who  is  morally  insensible  of  the  claims  of  either 
God  or  man.  Here,  where  it  is  the  attitude  of  this  person 
towards  his  fellow  men  which  is  prominent  (see  v.  6),  the 
rendering  ^  churl '  is  suitable ;  and  the  term  which  describes  the 
second  type  of  man  mentioned  (Hebrew  kilai,  R.V.  *  churl ')  may 
be  better  rendered  ^  knave  \  The  character  of  Nabal,  as  depicted 
in  1  Sam.  25,  aptly  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  the  first 
type.  As  his  wife  Abigail  remarks  («.  25),  *  Churl  {Ndbdl)  is  his 
name,  and  churlishness  (nebdld)  is  his  characteristic  '.  When  the 
term  nabdl  is  applied  (as  in  the  Psalms)  to  a  man's  attitude 
toioards  Qod,  the  rendering  '  impious  man '  is  })erhaps  best.  The 
statement  '  There  is  bo  God  ',  which  summarizes  his  position, 
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does  not  necessarily  imply  dogmatic  denial  of  God's  existence, 
but  rather  indicates  that  the  man  assumes,  in  his  philosophy  of 
life,  that  God  is  not  a  factor  which  need  be  taken  into  account. 

w,  9-18.  The  view  adopted  above  of  the  relation  of  this  section 
to  the  preceding  assumes  that  the  whole  prophecy  is  continuous 
and  was  spoken  on  a  single  occasion  ;  and  in  favour  of  this  it 
may  be  noted  that  vv.  15-18  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  future 
moral  regeneration  of  the  nation,  after  the  interruption  caused 
by  allusion  to  the  attitude  of  the  women.  It  is  possible,  however, 
(as  is  assumed  by  the  majority  of  scholars)  that  the  section  is 
unconnected  with  the  preceding  one,  and  was  spoken  on  another 
occasion. 

V,  14.  'the  hill  and  the  watch-tower'.  Rather,  'fortress  and 
watch-tower'.  The  term  Ophel  (see  R.V.  margin) ,  rendered. 
*  hill  *in  R.V.,  can  hardly  denote  the  Ophel  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
27.  3  ;  33.  14,  &c.),  since  the  picture  of  utter  desolation  which  is 
drawn  must  surely  refer  to  the  cities  of  Judah  as  a  whole  (see 
2  Kings  18.  1 3)  and  not  to  Jerusalem,  the  inviolability  of  which 
(in  spite  of  the  Assyrian  invasion)  was  always  strongly  affirmed 
by  Isaiah  (see,  for  example,  31.  5).  There  were  Ophels  connected 
with  other  cities  besides  Jerusalem,  and  evidence  suggests  that 
the  term  denotes  some  form  of  fortification  and  not  a  natural  hill. 


4  Advent  B  a  Isaiah  33.  2-22.    On  the  eve  of  a  great 
deliverance. 

Assuming  that  this  splendid  prophecy  is  the  genuine 
work  of  Isaiah,  the  occasion  to  which  it  refei-s  must 
certainly  be  the  great  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  in 
701B.C.,  as  narrated  in  2  Kings  18. 13—I9.  37= Isaiah  36, 37. 
On  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah,  and  capture  of  a  num- 
ber of  its  fortified  cities,  Hezekiah  had  made  overtures  to  the 
conqueror  and  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  a  heavy 
indemnity,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Assyrian  was 
to  evacuate  the  land,  and  to  spare  Jerusalem.  After 
accepting  the  indemnity  Sennacherib  changed  his  mind 
and  broke  the  treaty,  sending  his  chief  officer,  the 
Eabshakeh,  to  demand  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
capital.  Hezekiah,  supported  by  promises  of  divine  pro- 
tection conveyed  by  Isaiah,  was  emboldened  to  put  his 
whole  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  out  against  the  treach- 
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erous  foe.  When  the  prospect  seemed  darkest,  a  sudden 
catastrophe  (probably  a  pestilence)  fell  upon  the  Assyrian 
army,  and  compelled  Sennacherib  to  abandon  his  campaign 
and  return  to  Assyria.  Thus,  against  all  human  expecta- 
tion, Jerusalem  was  delivered,  and  the  inspired  foresight 
of  Isaiah  was  fully  vindicated. 

The  prophecy,  which  seems  exactly  to  fit  this  situation, 
falls  into  two  pai-ts: — vv»  1-12,  spoken  on  the  eve  of  the 
deliverance,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  acutest  stage,  and 
hope  of  deliverance  seemed,  humanly  speaking,  to  have 
disappeared;  and  vv.  13-24,  spoken  when  the  blow  had 
fallen  on  the  invader,  and  he  had  evacuated  the  country. 
After  a  *  woe '  directed  against  the  treacherous  spoiler  {v.  i, 
imfortunately  omitted  from  the  Lesson),  the  prophet 
turns  to  address  a  prayer  of  trust  and  supplication  to 
Jehovah  {v.  2).  The  fact  that  he  here  (contrary  to  his 
custom)  identifies  himself  with  the  nation  is  explained  by 
the  fftct  that  now  for  the  first  time  he  had  the  king  and 
nation  behind  him,  united  in  the  determination  to  stake 
all  on  Jehovah's  might,  and  to  trust  His  promises.  Then 
follows  a  prediction  of  the  scattering  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
the  vindication  of  Jehovah's  power,  and  the  future  stability 
of  the  nation,  based  on  a  right  moral  and  spiritual  relation 
towards  its  God  (w,  3-6).  The  present,  however,  seems, 
to  the  human  eye,  to  hold  out  no  such  prospect.  Hezekiah's 
envoys,  who  have  just  returned  from  negotiating  with  the 
Assyrian,  relate  with  bitter  tears  the  failure  of  their 
embassage.  Sennacherib  has  shamelessly  repudiated  the 
treaty,  and  will  have  nothing  less  than  complete  surrender. 
The  ravaged  land  languishes  beneath  his  blighting  hand 
{vv,  7-9).  But  man's  extremity  is  God's  ojpportunity. 
Jehovah  is  about  to  arise  and  vindicate  His  power. 
Addressing  the  Assyrians,  He  predicts  the  destruction  of 
their  plans,  as  chaff  is  burned  in  the  fire  (vv.  10-12). 
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The  second  section  views  the  great  act  of  salvation  as 
accomplished.  The  nations  of  the  world,  both  far  and 
near,  are  called  upon  to  see  and  acknowledge  Jehovah's 
might  {v,  13  ;  cp.  18.  3).  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  ^ized 
with  alarm,  lest  the  devouring  fire  of  God's  wrath  (cp.  29.  6  ; 
30.  27,  30),  which  has  consumed  the  foe,  should  include 
them  also  in  the  conflagration.  In  answer  to  their  fearful 
inquiry  as  to  who  can  survive  it,  the  prophet  sketches  in 
a  few  telling  phrases  the  type  of  charafcter  which  Jehovah 
approves  {vv,  14-16).  The  thought  of  the  sure  protection 
and  maintenance  provided  for  such  a  one  leads  him  to 
dwell  on  the  future.  Their  king  (no  longer  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  37,  i)  shall  be  restored  to  his  royal  state ;  and, 
instead  of  being  cooped  up  within  Jerusalem,  they  ^  shall 
behold  a  land  of  far  distances ',  that  is,  freed  from  the  foe 
and  restored  to  its  pristine  extent  {v,  17).  Dwelling  in 
thought  upon  the  late  panic  as  upon  a  bad  dream  that  is 
past  (cp.  29.  7),  they  shall  ask  what  has  become  of  the 
insolent  foe  who  weighed  the  tribute  and  boldly  inspected 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  with  a  view  to  its  assault ;  for 
the  invader,  with  his  imintelligible  speech  (cp.  28. 11),  shall 
be  seen  no  more  (vv.  18,  19).  The  prophecy  concludes 
with  an  ideal  picture  of  the  peace  of  Zion  (cp.  32.  18) 
guaranteed  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  Jehovah,  which  is 
typified  as  a  broad  and  calm-flowing  river.  All  hope  for 
the  future  must  be  centred  in  Him  {vv.  20-22), 

V.  2.  Hheirarm'.    Read,  <  our  arm  \ 

t).  II.  *  Your  breath  is  a  fire,  &c.'  Read,  '  my  breath  like  fire 
shall  devour  you  *.  Cp.,  for  the  figure,  30.  33,  which  also  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army. 

V.  21.  Jehovah's  presence  at  Mount  Zion  is  typified  as  a  life- 
giving  and  fertilizing  river  again  in  Ps.  46.  4,  5  (a  Psalm  which 
may  well  refer  to  the  same  occasion  as  the  prophecy),  and 
especially  in  Ezek.  47.  1-12,  upon  which  are  based  Joel  3.  18 ; 
Zech.  14.  8. 

The  Isaian  authorship  of  this  chapter  is  disputed  by  many 
modem  scholars  upon  inadequate  grounds.     As  we  have  seen, 
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the  situation  depicted  seems  admirably  to  suit  the  deliyerance 
from  Assyria  ;  and  the  resemblances  in  thought  and  phraseology 
to  the  acknowledged  work  of  Isaiah  (some  of  which  are  noted 
above)  are  numerous.  The  objection  that  the  tone  of  the  chapter 
is  different  from  22.  1-14  is  only  valid  on  the  assimiption  that 
this  latter  chapter  refers  to  the  same  occasion.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  Assyrian  invasion 
in  711  B.O.  to  which  ch,  20  also  refers.  Though  ch.  20  only 
mentions  the  invasion  of  Philistia,  we  know  from  Sargon*s  annals 
that  Judah  was  inculpated  in  the  rebellion,  and  the  Assyrian 
king  speaks  of  himself  as  '  subjecter  of  the  land  of  Judah '.  If 
Hezekiah  escaped  actual  reprisals  on  this  occasion,  it  can  only 
have  been  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  indemnity.  It  may  well  have 
been  the  acceptance  of  this  indemnity  and  retirement  of  the 
Assyrian  which  caused  the  scene  of  unseemly  rejoicing  pictured 
in  22.  1-14,  which  so  deeply  stirred  the  indignation  of  Isaiah. 


4  Advent  B  h  Isaiah  35.    An  ideal  picture  of  Israel's 
restoration  after  the  Babyhnia/n  exile. 

CJi,  34  having  pictured  in  Apocalyptic  language  (see  p.  15) 
the  judgement  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  especially 
of  Edom  {v.  5)  whose  cruel  and  unbrotherly  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
left  a  deep  desire  for  vengeance  in  Israel's  mind  (see  Obad. 
10-15  ;  Isaiah  63.  1-6  ;  Ps.  137.  7),  cK  35  in  sharp  contrast 
depicts  the  joy  and  blessedness  of  the  return  to  Zion.  Both 
chapters  are  much  later  than  Isaiah,  and  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  exile.  The  imagery  of  35  is  largely  drawn  from 
the  prophecy  of  restoration  contained  in  Isaiah  40-55, 
which  dates  from  the  later  years  of  the  exile  (see  pp.  33  f.), 
V,  10  being  a  verbal  quotation  of  51.  11. 

V.  I.  *  the  rose  \     Rather,  *  the  narcissus '. 

t).  8.  ^  and  a  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way'.  Read  (with 
the  Greek  version),  *  and  a  pure  highway  shall  be  there '. 

*  but  it  shall  be  for  those :  the  wayfaring  man '.  Making 
a  very  slight  correction  of  the  original,  we  obtain  the  sense  '  but 
it  shall  be  for  His  people  when  wayfaring*.  This  statement, 
though  correctly  defining  the  purpose  of  the  highway,  is  probably 
a  later  addition  to  the  prophecy,  since  it  spoils  the  rhythm  of 
the  Terse,  and  breaks  the  connexion  between  the  prece^ng  and 
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following  statements,  which  should  run  '  the  unclean  shall  not 
pass  over  it,  and  fools  shall  not  wander  there*.  The  Hebrew 
word  here  rendered  *  fools  *  is  always  used  of  the  morally  bad, 
and  not  of  mere  simpletons,  as  is  suggested  by  the  rendering 
of  R.V. 

Christmas  Eve.    Zechariah  2.  10-13.    Jehovah's  promise 
to  dwell  m  the  midst  of  His  people* 

Zechariah  prophesied  (according  to  1.  1-7 ;  7.  i)  in  the 
second  and  fourth  years  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (520  and 
518 B.C.) ;  and  we  are  informed  in  Ezra  5.  i ;  6.  14  that  he 
and  the  prophet  Haggai  co-operated  in  urging  the  restored 
exiles  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  begun  in  536  b.c.  (the  second  year  after  the 
return,  Ezra  3.  8)  had  not  been  continued.  Haggai  (2.  6-9) 
predicted  that  Jehovah  would  fill  the  temple  with  glory, 
and  that  the  latter  glory  should  be  greater  than  the  former 
(in  the  golden  days  of  Solomon).  Zechariah,  in  the  present 
prophecy,  states  that  Jehovah  himself  will  come  to  dwell 
among  His  people,  and  that  all  nations  shall  flock  to  be- 
come the  people  of  God.  The  prophecy  is  very  appro- 
priately selected  for  Christmas  Eve  as  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  Incai'nation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
Gentile  nations  of  the  world  within  the  Church  which  He 
came  to  found. 

V.  12,  *the  holy  land*.  This  is  the  only  Biblical  occurrence' 
of  the  title  which  has  come  to  be  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Palestine. 

Christmas  Day  M  Isaiah  9.  2-7.    The  reign  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

In  contrast  to  *  the  gloom  of  anguish ',  sp^lsen  of  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  preceding  chapter  as  about  to  be  caused  by  the 
inroads  of  Assyria,  the  firatfruits  of  which  have  already 
been  experienced  in  Tiglath-pileser's  conquests  of  the 
northern  districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  734  b.c. 
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(v.  I  ;  cp.  2  Kings  15.  29),  a  glorious  light  is  destined  soon 

to  dawn  upon   *the  people  that  sat  in  darkness'  (v.  2). 

Joy  shall  then  know  no  bounds,  for  Jehovah  shall  have 

broken  the  power  of  the  foreign  oppressor,  just  as  the 

Midianites   were   defeated   and   slain  by  Gideon  of  old 

(Judges  6-8 ;  cp.  Isaiah  10.  26),  and  the  accoutrements  of  the 

slain  and  the   fugitives— the  last  vestige  of  their  hated 

presence— shall  be  collected  and  burnt  (vv.  3-5).    Above 

all,  the  Messianic  Prince  of  David's  line,  already  spoken  of 

by  Isaiah  (7.  14)  and  Micah  (5.  2-9),  shall  then  be  born, 

and  the  four  mystic  names  which  He  shall  bear  shall 

be  pledge  of  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  which  He 

shall  inaugurate.   He  is  to  be  a  Wonder  of  a  Ooimsellor,  i.  e. 

one  whose  wisdom  in  counsel  presents   a   superhuman 

phenomenon.    Again,  He  is  named  CrodrMighty  One  or 

Godlike  Hero,  as  mighty  against  the  nation's  foes  with  the 

power  of  God  (the  title  is  applied  by  Isaiah  to  Jehovah 

Himself  in  10.  21 ;  cp.  Jer.  32.  18  ;  Deut.  10. 17  ;  Neh.  9.  32). 

Thirdly,  He  is  Everlasting  Father,  as  the  kindly  father  of 

His  ^eo]^le— Everlasting  because  He  is  associated  in  close 

relationship  with  Jehovah,  and  of  the  increase  of   His 

kingdom  there  is  to  be  no  end.     And  lastly.  He  is  Prince 

of  Peace,  as  inaugurating  a  period  of  prosperity  unbroken  by 

the  terrors  of  war.    The  prophet  in  his  vision  is  transported 

into  the  future,  and  from  that  ideal  standpoint  pictures  the 

events  which  he  is  describing  as  already  accomplished : 

hence  throughout  his  description  he  uses,  for  the  most  part, 

past  tenses—^  have  seen ',  *  hath  shined ',  *  is  born ',  &c. 

The  fact  that  this  ideal  picture  of  the  Messianic  King 
could  only  be  realized  by  the  advent  of  One  who  was  both 
human  and  divine,  and  was  realized  to  the  full  in  the 
great  event  of  Christmas  Day  and  all  that  that  means 
for  mankind,  stands  out  with  increased  prominence 
through  the  searching  examination  to  which   the  O.T. 
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Scriptures  have  been  subjected  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  brought  together  and 
combined  in  His  own  Person  in  a  most  wonderful  way  the 
two  great  prophetic  conceptions  of  the  King-Messiah  who 
was  to  be  the  founder  of  a  spiritual  Kingdom  destined  to 
outlast  the  ages,  and  the  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah 
who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  by  whose 
stripes  we  are  healed  (see  note  on  Good  Friday  B).  On 
the  way  in  which  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  appeared  to 
the  prophet's  vivid  expectations  to  be  very  neai*  at  hand, 
see  notes  on  11.  1-9,  p.  13,  and  the  Evening  Lesson,  p.  30. 


V,  3.  The  difference  between  A.V.  *  and  not  increased  the  joy ' 
(R.V.  margin  Hhou  didst  not  increase  the  joy')  and  R.V.  *thou 
hast  Increased  their  joy ',  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
words  meaning  *  not '  and  'io  it*  are  very  similar  and  liable  to 
confusion.  The  Hebrew  text,  ^  thou  hast  not  increased  the  joy  \ 
which  does  not  make  good  sense,  has  been  corrected  by  early 
Jewish  editors  into  *  thou  hast  increased  the  joy  to  it  ^  (i.  e.  to  the 
nation).  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  connexion  of  the  sentence, 
that  the  words  *  the  nation,  not '  are  a  mistake  for  <  the  exulta- 
tion';  and  if  we  make  this  correction  (a  simple  one  in  the 
original),  the  passage  runs  : — 

*  Thou   hast    multiplied  the      thou  hast  increased  the  joy  ; 
exultation, 

They  joy  before  thee  as  with  joy  in  harvest, 

As  men  exult  in  dividing  spoil '. 

Here  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  first  and  second  halves  of 
line  I  are  pai*allel ;  and  that  while  line  i  a  is  echoed  in  line  3 
(*  the  exultation  \  *  as  men  exult '),  line  i  &  is  echoed  in  line  2 
(*  the  joy  \  *  they  joy '). 

V,  6.  *  Wonderfiil,  Counsellor '.  The  comma  is  incorrect,  the 
title  being  a  single  one— literally,  *  Wonder  of  a  Counsellor  \  or 
'  Wonder-Counsellor  \ 


Christmas  Day  S  Isaiah  7.  10-14.    The  sign  oflmmamtel. 

The  weak  King  Ahaz,  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  the  land 
of  Judah  by  the  allied  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  was  contem- 
plating calling  in  the  aid  of  Assyria,  and  thus  making 
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himself  the  vassal  of  this  great  power  (about  784  b.c). 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  however,  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
foreign  alliances,  and  urged  the  king  to  put  his  trust  in 
God,  in  confidence  that  He  would  speedily  effect  deliverance. 
Speaking  as  the  divine  mouthpiece,  he  invited  Ahaz  to 
ask  a  sign  of  God  in  token  of  His  purpose.  No  limits  are 
set  to  the  miraculous  character  of  this  sign.  Ahaz  may 
'  make  it  deep  unto  Sheol  (the  underworld),  or  high  unto 
the  height  (the  heavens)'.  But  the  king,  who  had  very 
possibly  already  made  overtures  to  Assyria,  refused  to 
accept  the  offer  and  to  put  God  to  the  test.  Thereupon 
Isaiah,  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual  exaltation,  announces 
that  God  Himself  is  about  to  give  a  sign  unasked.  This 
sign  is  to  be  the  miraculous  birth  of  a  child  whose  name 
Immanuel,  *  God  (is)  with  us ',  will  express  the  fact  that  He 
is  not  merely  the  pledge,  but  actually  the  embodiment,  of 
God's  presence  with  His  people.  Cp.  the  descriptions  of 
the  King-Messiah  in  9.  6,  7  (Christmas  Day  M)  and  11.  1-5 
(2  Advent  £  a),  both  of  which  picture  the  expected  child  as 
endowed  with  attributes  which  are  both  human  and  divine. 
This  passage,  then,  like  the  other  two,  is  rightly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  prediction  which  foimd  fulfilment  in  the 
birth  and  mission  of  our  Lord.  It  is  quoted  as  such  in 
Matt.  1.  22,  23. 

v.  14.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  *  virgin '  in  A.V.,  R.V.  text 
properly  denotes  a  young  woman  of  marriageable  age,  and  does 
not  expressly  assert  the  fiict  of  virginity  (for  which  Hebrew  has 
another  term),  though  usage  seems  to  restrict  the  term  to 
a  young  unmarried  woman.  Hence  the  rendering  of  R.V.  mar- 
gin *  maiden '  is  preferable,  the  English  term  '  maiden  \  like  the 
Hebrew  expression,  being  practically  restricted  in  usage  to  the 
description  of  a  virgin  girl,  though  it  does  not  in  itself  necessarily 
imply  virginity. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  precise  character  of 
the  *  sign '.  It  is  argued  that  if  its  unique  character  had  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  the  birth  itself  was  to  be  miraculous — birth 
from   a  virgin — ^the  prophet   would  have  selected  a  term  to 
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describe  the  mother  which  excluded  the  possibility  of  misunder. 
standing,  namely  *  virgin '  and  not  *  maiden  *.  This  argument 
has  force  if  the  expectation  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a 
virgin  mother  was  previously  unknown  to  Isaiah's  hearers. 
There  is,  however,  good  ground  for  believing  that  such  an 
expectation  was  already  existent,  and  that  what  Isaiah  did  was 
to  set  a  time  for  its  occurrence — it  was,  in  his  view,  about  to  be 
realized.  Thus,  when  he  spoke  of  *  the  maiden '  (the  word  in 
Hebrew  has  the  definite  article,  and  is  not  simply  *  a  maiden '), 
it  would  immediately  be  understood  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
virgin  mother  of  the  expected  Messiah,  and  it  would  be  un- 
necessary  for  him  to  use  a  term  which  stated  her  virginity  more 
expressly.  It  is  Important,  in  this  connexion,  to  notice  that 
the  prophet  Micah,  Isaiah's  contemporary,  also  refers  {ch.  5. 
2-9)  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Beth-lehem,  predicting  that 
God  will  deliver  up  His  people  into  the  hands  of  their  foes 
'until  the  time  that  she  who  shall  bring  forth  hath  brought 
forth',  a  period  which  is  to  mark  the  moral  and  spiritual 
restitution  of  Israel.  The  Micah-passage,  like  that  of  Isaiah, 
appears  ambiguous  apart  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  thought 
of  the  time,  and  the  reference  to  her  that  shall  bring  forth  at 
least  suggests  that  some  exceptional  function  is  attached  to  the 
mother.  If  this  is  not  so,  it  is  not  clear  why  she  should  be 
specified  rather  than  the  father  of  the  destined  deliverer  (see 
further,  6  Epiphany  E  h). 

Both  Isaiah  and  Micah  take,  as  it  were,  a  foreshortened 
view  of  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  believing  that  He 
will  be  their  people's  deliverer  from  the  foe  of  the  time — the 
Assyrian  ;  and  their  predictions  were  therefore  not  realized  as 
they  expected.  If,  however,  we  believe — as  we  are  bound  to 
do — that  the  prophets  were  endowed  in  a  special  sense  with  the 
spirit  of  Him  with  whom  *  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day ',  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  predic- 
tions, though  springing  out  of  merely  local  and  temporal 
circumstances,  were  divinely  directed  towards  a  wider  and  more 
glorious  fulfilment. 


St.  Stephen  M  2  Chronicles  24.  17-22.     The  martyrdom  of 
Zechariuh, 

Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  was 
martyred  because  of  his  bold  rebuke  of  the  people  of 
Judah  for  their  relapse  into  idolatry  in  the  latter  part  of 
Joash's  reign,  is  mentioned  by  our  Lord  as  the  last  typical 
Old  Testament  martyr  (Matt.  23.  35=Luke  11.  51),  though 
there  were  martyrs  for  the  truth  in  later  times,  for  example 
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in  the  days  or  the  Maccabees  (about  167  b.c.).  The  fact 
that  he  is  so  mentioned,  and  that  he  was  stoned  to  death, 
makes  the  record  of  his  martyrdom  suitable  to  the  festival 
of  the  first  Christian  martyr  St.  Stephen.  We  cannot 
help  contrasting  Zechariah's  last  words,  *The  Lord  look 
upon  it,  and  require  it',  with  the  dying  words  of  St.  Stephen, 
'Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge'.  Here  we  have, 
very  markedly,  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

In  Matt.  28.  35  Zechariah  is  called  the  son  of  Barachiah 
through  the  error  of  a  scribe  who  confused  him  with  Zechariah 
the  prophet. 

St.  Stephen  E  Wisdom  4.  7-14.  Tlie  blessed  lot  of  the 
righteovis  mem,  who  seems,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  to  die 
before  his  time. 

On  the  Book  of  Wisdom  generally  see  5  Trinity  M  b. 

The  writer  of  Wisdom  grasps  the  gi'eat  fact  that  it  is  not 
length  of  days,  but  an  unspotted  life,  which  makes  for 
true  bless^ness.  God  may  be  behoved  to  call  the  righteous 
man  to  Himself  full  soon  because  his  pure  soul  is  in  a 
high  degree  acceptable  to  Him.  In  v.  1  o  there  is  an  allusion 
to  Enoch,  who  *  walked  with  God :  and  he  was  not ;  for 
God  took  him '  (Gen.  5.  24).  The  author  of  Wisdom  grasps 
and  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  more  fully 
than  any  Jewish  writers  who  went  before  him. 

St.  John  Evangelist  M  Exodus  33.  9-19.    Moses  i/ntimate 
to  the  Divine  Mind, 

The  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  *  the  Lord  used  to 
speak  face  to  face  with  Moses,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his 
friend'  suggests  the  close  intercourse  of  the  beloved 
disciple  with  his  divine  Master,  a  typical  instance  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Second  Lesson. 
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St.  John  Evangelist  £  Isaiah  6.  i-8.    Isaiah's  vision  at 
his  caU. 

See  Trinity  Sunday  M.    The  chapter  seems  here  to  be 
selected  as  a  parallel  to  the  visions  of  the  Book  of  Eevelation. 


Innooents'  Day  M  Jeremiah  31.  1-17.    Rachel  tveepingfor 
her  children. 

A  prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  from  the  exile  into  which  they  had 
been  carried  by  the  Assyrians  [w.  1-14)  is  followed  by  a 
passage  of  exquisite  beauty  in  which  Kachel,  the  mother 
of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  is  pictured  as  mourning  from 
her  grave  near  Eamah,  on  the  border  between  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim  (see  1  Sam.  10.  2),  the  exile  of  her  children. 
The  heart-broken  mother  is  tenderly  exhorted  to  refrain 
from  weeping,  because  her  children  shall  surely  return, 
and  shall  once  more  be  established  within  their  own 
border  (t;^.  15-17). 

The  Ramah  here  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  home  of  Samuel, 
which  was  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  close  to  Rachel's  tomb  on 
the  border  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  10.  2).  This  is  very  possibly 
to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Rftm-AUah,  8|  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  8  miles  south-west  of  Beth-el.  The  Ramali 
intended  may,  however,  be  the  city  of  Benjamin  (er-RUm),  6 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Gen.  85.  16-20,  which  records  Rachel's 
death,  states  that  she  died  on  the  journey  from  Bethel  to  Ephrath, 
and  was  buried  *  in  the  way  to  Ephrath  (the  same  is  Beth-lehem)  \ 
Beth-lehem  is  5  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  tradition  the  site  of  RachePs  tomb  is  shown  at  a  spot  which 
is  4  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  1  mile  north  of  Beth-lehem,  and 
some  18  miles  south  of  R&m-Allah,  and  9^  miles  south  of  er-R&m. 
The  fact  that  Ephrath  is  another  name  for  Beth-lehem  seems  to 
be  substantiated  by  the  allusion  to  <  Beth-lehem  Ephrathah'  in 
Mic.  5.  2  ;  but  since  the  evidence  of  the  passages  in  1  Sam.  and 
Jer.  is  conclusively  in  favour  of  a  site  for  the  tomb  near  Ramah, 
the  probability  is  that  there  were  two  places  named  Ephrath, 
and  that  the  words  Hhe  same  is  Beth-lehem'  are  an  erroneous 
gloss. 
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It  is  clear  that  Jeremiah's  allusion  cannot  really  be  taken  as  a 
prediction  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Beth-lehem,  any  more 
than  H08.  11.  I  y  which  I'efers  to  the  Exodus,  can  be  regarded  as 
having  reference  to  our  Lord's  sojourn  in  Egypt  as  an  infant 
(Matt.  2.  14,  15).  In  dealing  with  the  evidential  value  of  prophecy 
(which,  rightly  regarded,  is  of  the  first  importance :  see  notes  on 
Christmas  Day  M  and  B),  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  our  outlook, 
and  frankly  to  recognize  that  mere  verbal  coincidences  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  upon  which  the  early  Jewish 
Christians  were  wont  to  dwell  in  Accordance  with  the  Rabbinic 
method  of  interpretation,  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  valid.  The 
inappropriateness  of  such  applications  of  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament  from'  the  modern  point  of  view  has,  however,  an 
impoi-tant  bearing  upon  the  historical  character  of  the  events 
of  the  birth-narrative  to  which  they  are  referred.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  these  events  cannot  have  been  invented  in  order  to 
prove  that  our  Lord  fulfilled  Old  Testament  prophecy,  for  no  one 
could  have  deduced  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
and  the  flight  into  Egypt  from  the  prophetic  passages  which  are 
applied  to  them  in  Matt.  2.  The  simple  narrative  of  the  facts  of 
the  Nativity  must  have  been  familiar  long  before  it  occurred  to 
some  pious  Jewish  Christian  to  search  the  Old  Testament  for 
prophecies  which,  from  the  Rabbinic  point  of  view,  appeared  to 
have  a  bearing  on  it. 

Innocents'  Day  E  Isaiah  49.  14-25.     TJie  restoration  of 
Zion's  children. 

See  2  Epiphany  E  a.  The  tender  relation  between 
mother  and  children,  and  between  God  and  His  children, 
and  the  promise  of  restoration  of  the  lost  ones,  mak^  the 
passage  appropriate  to  the  day. 


SECOND  ISAIAH 

The  section  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  from  which  ifehe 
Sunday  Lessons  from  1  Christmas  to  2  Epiphany  are 
taken,  40-55,  is  not  the  work  of  the  eighth-century  prophet. 
The  prophecy  makes  no  claim  to  have  been  written  by 
Isaiah,  and  its  contents  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  much 
later  prophet  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  of  Judah.    The  Babylonian  exile,  so  far 
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from  being  predicted  as  something  future,  forms  an  under- 
stood element  in  the  situation  of  the  prophet  and  those 
for  whom  he  is  writing.-  On  the  other  hand,  deliverance 
from  exile  is  predicted;  and  the  opening  verse  of  ch. 
40  strikes  a  note  of  encouragement  and  consolation. 
Jerusalem  has  already  received  at  Jehovah's  hands  double 
for  all  her  sins,  and  deliverance  and  restoration  are  near 
at  hand.  Cyrus,  who  is  to  be  Jehovah's  instrument  in 
bringing  about  this  restoration,  has  already  advanced  upon 
his  career  of  conquest ;  and  the  fact  of  his  rise  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  times  is  triumphantly  cited  as  the  fulfil' 
ment  of  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  an  event  which  Jehovah 
has  announced  in  time  past  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophets, 
and  so  a  proof  of  His  almighty  power  as  against  the 
poweflessness  of  the  heathen  gods,  who  are  unable  to 
point  to  any  instance  of  an  event  predicted  by  them  which 
has  found  fulfilment.  This  fact,  when  taken  by  itself,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prophecy  cannot  have  been 
Avritten  by  Isaiah  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c. ;  since  it  may 
legitimately  be  asked  what  becomes  of  the  argument  for 
Jehovah's  power  to  do  yet  greater  things  for  His  people, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  He  has  already  brought  about  past 
predictions  through  having  raised  up  Cyrus  to  do  His  good 
pleasure,  if  the  prophecy  was  spoken  or  written  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  Cyrus  was  bom  ? 

The  date  of  Isa.  40-55  is  fixed,  then,  within  fairly 
narrow  limits.  The  union  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  into 
one  empire  by  Cyrus— the  event  which  first  brought  him 
into  prominence  as  a  conqueror — ^took  place  in  549  b.  c.  ;  the 
return  of  Israel  from  exile  by  edict  of  Cyrus  is  placed  in 
538  B.  c.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  some  time  during 
the  eleven  years  which  intervene  between  these  two  dates 
this  prophecy  of  restoration  was  written  down.  The  distinct 
authorship   of    these  chapters   having  been   estabUshed 
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along  the  lines  thus  briefly  indicated,  the  unknown  exilio 
author  is  usually  designated  as  Isaiah. 

The  figure  of  the  Messianic  King  is  absent  from  Isa.  40-55, 
his  place  being  occupied  by  a  new  figure,  the  ideal  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  The  title  *  Servant '  of  Jehovah  is  not  altogether 
a  new  one.  It  had  already  been  applied  to  many  of  the 
great  figures  of  Israel's  past  history  who  were  pictured 
as  living  in  an  intimate  relation  to  God  (Abraham,  Gen. 
26.  24 ;  Moses,  Num.  12.  7  ;  Deut.  34.  5 ;  Josh.  1.  i,  13, 15, 
&c. ;  Joshua,  Judg.  2.  8  ;  and  others),  and  especially  to  the 
prophets,  as  entrusted  by  God  with  a  special  mission.  But 
as  the  prophets  were  singled  out  from  the  mass  of  Israel  as 
the  medium  of  God's  special  revelation,  so  was  Israel  as  a 
whole  singled  out  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
•  Thus  in  *  the  Song  of  Moses '  we  find  the  title  *  His  Servants  ' 
applied  generally,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  the  members 
of  the  chosen  nation  (Deut.  32.  36,  43) ;  while  the  singular 
*  My  Servant '  is  used  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  by  Jer.  30. 
10  ;  46.  27,  and  Ezek.  28.  25  ;  37.  25.  In  Isa.  41.  8, 9  ;  43.  10  ; 
44.  I,  2,  21  ;  45.  4  ;  48.  20,  the  title  *  My  Servant '  is  applied 
to  the  nation  of  Israel  at  large,  as  *  chosen '  by  Jehovah. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation,  however,  is  untrue  to  its  vocation, 
blind  and  deaf  to  God's  call  (42.  18,  19),  We  find,  there- 
fore, a  narrowed  use  of  the  term  to  denote  the  Israel  tvithin 
Israel,  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Jehovah  upon  whom  the 
hope  of  the  nation  for  the  future  must  be  centred.  This 
true  Israel  is  idealized  by  the  prophet  as  cm  individual— the 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  The  passages  which  should  specially 
be  noticed  are  42.  1-7  (2  Christmas  M),  49.  1-13  (2:Bpiphany 
M),50.4-io(2BpiphanyB6),52.  13—53.  12  (Good  Friday  B). 
In  order  to  trace  the  development  of  the  prophet's  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  Servant  the  whole 
of  the  notes  on  40-55  should  be  read  continuously  (see 
pp.  36-38,39-41,45-48,  139  f.,  144-146,  149,  152,  153,  154). 
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On  the  fulfilment  of  the  conception  by  our  Lord  see  notes 
on  Good  Friday  E. 

1  Chriatmas  M  Isaiah  40.  i-i  i.    The  good  tidings  of 
restoration  from  exile. 

The  prophecy  opens  with  Jehovah's  message  of  encourage- 
ment to  His  people,  the  promise  of  near-approaching 
restoration.  Those  who  are  commanded  {w.  i,  2)  to  convey 
the  message  seem  to  be,  not  simply  the  prophet  and  others 
like-minded  with  him,  but  rather  supernatural  angelic 
beings.  Accordingly,  it  is  some  such  being  who  is  repre- 
sented as  proclaiming  the  message  in  v»  3.  After  enlarging 
upon  this  theme  in  vv,  4,  5,  the  voice  goes  on  to  com- 
mission the  prophet  with  a  message,  the  correct  reading  m  , 
V,  6  being,  *  The  voice  said.  Cry  !  And  I  said.  What  shall  I 
cry?'  The  substance  of  the  prophet's  message  {vv.  6-8) 
is  immediately  suggested  by  what  has  gone  before.  The 
idea  that  Jehovah  should  prepare  a  way  for  the  return 
of  His  people  from  exile  is  beyond  all  human  expectation  ; 
but,  while  man  is  frail  and  passing  as  the  flower  of  the 
field,  '  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever '.  After 
the  joyous  proclamation  has  been  made  to  Zion  and  the 
cities  of  Judah  {v.  9),  the  prophet  places  side  by  side  the 
two  ideas  of  Jehovah's  ;power  as  about  to  be  exemplified, 
and  His  tenderness  as  exhibited  towards  His  flock,  the 
feeble  band  of  exiles  (vv,  10,  11). 

1  Christmas  B  a  Isaiah  40.  12-31.  Jehovah's  might  as 
controller  of  the  tmiverse  is  a  pledge  of  His  power  toper- 
form  His  promises. 

The  prophecy  now  passes  to  a  more  detailed  considera- 
tion of  Jehovah's  might  as  the  sole  controller  of  the 
universe.     In  vv.  18-26  we  first  meet  with  the  contrast 
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between  Jehovah  and  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  which 
is  worked  out  in  fuller  detail  farther  on  in  the  prophecy 
(44.  6-20).  Finally,  in  w.  27-31,  the  prophet  anticipates 
and  answers  his  people's  objection  that  they  are  too  feeble 
and  down-trodden  to  be  thus  the  object  of  Jehovah's 
peculiar  care. 

V.  24.  *•  Yea,   they  have  not   been  planted,  &c.  '    B. V.  margin 
*  Scarce  are  they  planted,  &c.  *  is  more  correct. 


1  Christmas  B  h  Isaiah  41.  1-20.    Jehovah's  pawer  proved 
hy  the  raising  up  of  Cyrtts  as  His  instrument 

In  this  chapter  it  is  no  longer  the  prophet  who  speaks : 
the  speaker  is  Jehovah  Himself,  who  summons  the  heathen 
nations  to  debate  {v.  1 ).  The  nations  are  invited  to  explain 
the  rise  and  success  of  Gyius,  who  is  the  'one  from  the 
east '  mentioned  in  v.  2.  They  are  unable  to  gainsay 
Jehovah's  claim  to  have  been  the  cause,  as  guide  of  the 
destinies  of  peoples  (w,  2-4).  In  vv,  5-7  the  alarm  of  the 
nations  is  depicted  in  prospect  of  the  conqueror's  advance. 
With  great  irony  they  are  represented  as  making  new 
idols,  as  good  and  strong  as  possible,  to  aid  them  in  face  of 
the  impending  danger. 

In  vv.  8-20  Jehovah  turns  to  address  Israel.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  title  *  My  Servant '  is  applied  to  the 
nation  :— *  Thou  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob,  whom  I  have 
chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  my  friend  ...  I  said  unto 
thee.  Thou  art  my  servant,  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not 
cast  thee  away '.  The  message  strikes  a  note  of  reassurance 
in  answer  to  Israel's  fears,  which  found  expression  in  vv, 
27-31  of  the  preceding  chapter.  In  vv.  17-20  we  have  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  feeble  exiles  seeking  for  water 
along  their  barren  homeward  route,  and  the  miraculous 
provision  for  their  need.    The  passage,  no  doubt,  contains 
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an  underlying  reference  to  the  supply  of  spiritual  needs ; 
and  we  may  compare  the  Jast  chapter  of  the  section,  65, 
which  opens  with  the  invitation,  *Ho!  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters '. 

V.  2.  R.V.  margin  2,  *  whom  righteousness  meeteth  whither, 
soever  he  goeth',  is  preferable  to  the  renderings  of  the  text 
and  margin  1.  '  Righteousness '  is  here  the  visible  manifestation 
of  the  justice  of  Cyrus*  cause,  i.  e.  victory.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  verse  we  should  follow  R.V.  margin,  *  he  maketh  as 
the  dust  their  sword,  as  the  driven  stubble  their  bow '. 

».  4.  'I  am  He  \  This  expression,  which  is  Very  characteristic 
of  our  prophet  (see  43.  10,  13  ;  46.  4  ;  48. 1 2.  Elsewhere,  Deut.  32. 
39;  Ps.  102.  27,  where  *  He  *  is  rendered  *the  same*  in  R.V.), 
occurs  in  passages  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  dbsoliUe 
self- determination  and  unc?uingedblene8s  of  Israel's  God. 

V.  5.  *  The  isles '.  The  term  thus  translated  is  regularly  used 
to  denote  the  islands  and  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

V,  14.  *  Ye  men  of  Israel*.  As  a  pamllel  to  *thou  worm 
Jacob*,  which  forcibly  expresses  Israel's  insignificance,  the 
expression  is  weak.  A  slight  change  in  the  text  yields  the 
sense,  *  thou  maggot  Israel  *,  and  this  is  probably  original. 

Circumoiaion  M  Genesis  17.  1-13.    Tfie  institution  of 
circumcision. 

The  institution  of  the  rite  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  His  people  is  traced  back  to  Abraham, 
the  founder  of  the  nation. 


Ciroumoision  E  Deuteronomy  30.     The  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  rite. 

True  circumcision  is  inward  and  not  outward  merely. 
It  affects  the  heart.  The  outward  ceremony  alone  is  in- 
sufficient. Every  member  of  God's  Church  has  the  choice 
between  life  and  death  set  before  himi  (t;.  15),  and  as  he 
chooses,  so  is  the  outward  rite  valid  or  invalid  as  the 
covenant-bond.  All  that  is  hei*e  said  as  to  the  Hebrew  rite 
of  circumcision  is  equally  true  of  baptism  as  the  seal  of 
admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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2  Chriatmas  M  Isaiah  42.  1-16.    The  mission  of 
Jehovah's  ServanU 

In  vv.  1-9  we  have  the  firatof  the  passages  in  which  the 
ideal  Servant  is  introduced.  Endued  with  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah,  he  is  represented  as  charged  with  a  mission  which 
is  world-wide  in  scope :  *  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged 
till  he  have  set  judgement  (i.  e*  true  rehgion)  in  the  earth, 
and  the  coast-lands  (L  e.  the  lands  beyond  the  western 
sea)  shall  wait  for  his  instruction '.  So  vast  a  movement ' 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  through  violent  means,  or  by 
a  great  upheaval.  It  is  to  be  a  beneficent  work  character- 
ized by  gentle  steady  progress  (vv.  2-4).  It  should  be 
noticed  that  Jehovah  regards  His  call  of  the  Servant  as  in 
some  sense  the  crown  of  His  creative  work:  He,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  has  called  the  Servant  in  accordance 
with  His  righteous  purpose,  and  will  support  and  preserve 
him  in  order  that  he  may  carry  out  his  mission  as  *a 
*  covenant-people  '(i.  e.  a  people  constituted  to  be  the  medium 
of  God's  relation  to  the  world  at  large),  and  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles  {vv.  5,  6).  Thus  he  will  effect  spiritual  results 
which  are  pictured  in  terms  suggested  by  the  coming 
release  of  Israel  from  physical  captivity— the  opening  of 
eyes  long  blinded  by  the  darkness  of  the  prison-house,  and 
the  freeing  of  captives  from  the  dungeon  {v.  7).  The 
guarantee  for  this  is  that  Jehovah  is  all  that  His  name 
implies  (see  p.  134).  He  has  indicated  His  power  by  ac- 
complishing (in  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus)  that  which  He  had 
formerly  predicted  (notice  the  allusion  to  the  controversy 
with  the  idol-gods  in  ch,  41.  21  f.) ;  and  He  now  predicts  in 
like  manner  the  new  things  which  He  is  about  to  accomplish 
(m  8,  9). 

Mention  of  these  *  new  things '  in  t?.  9  suggests  the  *  new 
song*  of  vv.  10-13.     Here  it  is  the  prophet  who  speaks. 
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summoning  ci-eation  to  rejoice  in  celebrating  Jehovah's 
mighty  deeds  so  soon  to  be  revealed. 

In  V,  14  Jehovah  again  speaks.  For  long  He  has  re- 
stmned  Himself,  but  now  He  must  intervene  in  favour 
of  His  chosen  people,  and  lead  them  through  all  the  perils 
which  bar  their  path  to  freedom — ^an  exhibition  of  supreme 
power  which  will  confound  the  heathen  nations  who  put 
their  trust  in  idols  (w.  14-1 7)» 

vv,  I,  4.  The  term  *  judgement  *  is  used  as  a  summary  de- 
scription of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  with  its  moral  and  ceremonial 
requirements.     Gp.  Jer.  5.  4,  5. 

V.  6.  *a  covenant  of  the  people'.  The  rendering  adopted 
above — 'covenant-people'  (i.  e.  *  covenant  consisting  in  a  people') 
seems  to  be  preferable.  The  precise  significance  of  the  difficult 
phrase,  which  recurs  in  49.  8,  is,  however,  open  to  dispute. 

2  Christmas  E  a  Isaiah  43.  1-13.    Israel  redeemed  a 
witness  to  JelwvaKs  power. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  preceding  chapter  (42.  18-25, 
not  read  in  church)  a  direct  appeal  is  made  to  the  natioii. 
Here  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  title  *  my  servant '  is  applied 
to  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a  whole.  So  far  from  being  (as 
pictured  in  vv*  1-9)  the  ready  instrument  in  Jehovah's 
hand  for  the  carrying  out  of  His  purposes,  the  nation  has 
been  in  time  past,  and  still  is,  blind  and  deaf  to  its  voca- 
tion. This,  as  is  explained  in  vv.  22-25,  is  the  reason  of 
the  calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  Israel,  culminating 
in  the  exile.  Now,  however  (43),  Israel  may  take  courage ; 
for  Jehovah  has  redeemed  the  nation,  and  is  about  to  effect 
its  deliverance.  In  v,  3  Cyrus  is  depicted  as  compensated 
for  the  emancipation  of  Israel  by  deliverance  into  his 
hands  of  the  African  nations,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba. 
The  dispersed  of  Israel  are  to  be  gathered  from  all  quarters 
{vv.  5-7)>  and  the  nation,  though  indeed  spiritually  blind 
and  deaf,  yet  has  eyes  and  ears  which  can  bear  witness  to 
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such  patent  external  facts  as  instances  of  Jehovah's  power. 
Israel  has  heard  the  prophecies  of  release,  and  will  now  see 
them  fulfilled  ;  and  so  may  be  cited  as  Jehovah's  witnesses 
in  the  controversy  between  Him  and  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  (vv.  8-13). 

2  Christmas  E  h  Isaiah  43.  14—44.  5.    Jehovah  and  Israel; 
past  and  future. 

The  remainder  of  43  deals  once  more  with  the  theme  of 
Jehovah's  mighty  work  on  behalf  of  Israel,  Israel's  failure 
in  time  past  to  realize  their  obligations  to  such  a  God,  and 
the  forgiveness  which  that  God  is  still  ready  to  extend  to 
them.  The  allusion  in  v,  27,  *Thy  first  father  sinned,  and 
thy  interpreters  transgressed  against  me',  is  to  Jacob, 
the  ancestor  of  the  nation,  and  the  prophets,  as  interpreters 
of  Jehovah's  will.  If  such  spiritual  leaders  can  be  accused  of 
shortcomings  in  their  relation  towards  their  God,  what  is  to 
be  expected  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ?  In  v,  28  we  ought 
to  read  (with  K.  V.  margin)  past  instead  of  future  tenses  :— 
*  Therefore  I  profaned  consecrated  princes  (i.  e.  the  kings 
or  priests),  and  I  gave  Jacob  for  a  curse,  and  Israel  for 
reviling '. 

Ch,  44.  1-5  points  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
future.  The  future  is  to  witness  the  outpouring  of  abun- 
dant spiritual  blessings  upon  the  regenerated  nation,  and 
strangers  will  esteem  it  the  highest  of  distinctions  to  be 
united  with  Israel  in  the  service  of  their  God. 

V,  2.  Jeshiirun,  which  occurs  again  in  Deut.  82. 15  ;  33.  5,  26,  in 
a  name  for  Israel  which  is  generally  assumed  to  mean  '  Upright 
one'  connected  with  the  adjective  ydshdr  'upright').  Very 
possibly,  however,  it  is  mei-ely  the  name  Israel  with  the  termi- 
nation modified  to  express  endearment  (in  this  case  the  natural 
form  from  Yisra'el  would  be  Yisrun  or  Ftsron,  and  this  may  be 
original). 

V.  5.  R.V.  margin  *  Write  on  his  hand,  **  Unto  the  Lord  "  '  is 
correct.    The  reference  (as  in  Gal.  6.  17,  ^  I  bear  branded  on  my 
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body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus ')  is  to  the  custom  practised  by 
devotees  of  brand!  ug  or  tattooing  the  name  or  symbol  of  a  deity 
upon  their  persons. 

Epiphany  M  Isaiah  60.    The  nations  flock  to  do  homage  to 
restored  Zion, 

This  chapter  forms  a  group  with  chs.  61  and  62,  all  being 
probably  by  the  same  author.  "  The  date  of  the  group  is  most 
likely  some  time  after  the  return  from  exile.  There  are  Jews 
inhabiting  Jerusalem,  but  they  are  a  small  and  depressed  body 
(61.  3),  oppressed  by  enemies  round  about  who  hate  and  despise 
them  (60.  14)  and  plunder  the  fruit  of  their  labours  (62.  8,  9). 
The  Temple  is  rebuilt  and  sacrificial  worship  re-instituted  (62.  9  ; 
60.  7),  but  the  poverty-stricken  community  lacks  the  means  fitly 
to  beautify  the  sanctuary  (60.  13).  The  walls  of  the  holy  city 
still  remain  in  ruins  (60.  10),  and  the  other  cities  of  the  desolate 
land  are  in  like  case  (61.  4 ;  62.  4).  The  hope  of  a  brighter 
future  as  depicted  by  Second  Isaiah  (the  author  of  Isa.  40-55) 
is,  however,  by  no  means  extinct*  There  are  members  of  the 
prophetic  body  (*  watchmen ')  who  act  as  the  Lord's  *  remem- 
brancers \  ceaselessly  beseeching  Him  to  hasten  the  time  of  His 
promise,  and  to  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth  (62.  6,  7). 
And  now  indeed  it  appears  as  though  prophecy  were  on  the  eve 
of  fulfilment.  Something,  we  must  assume,  has  happened  to 
justify  the  triumphant  outburst  of  c/i.  60,  which  speaks  in 
prophetic  perfects  (*is  come',  *  is  risen*,  v.  1)  as  though  the 
glorious  era  were  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  An  occasion 
which  in  all  respects  suits  this  situation  is  the  first  mission 
of  Nehemiah  (445  b.  c),  who  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  from  Susa 
by  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  I  with  royal  authority  to  act  as 
governor,  and  facilities  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  the 
ruined  city.  The  news  received  by  Nehemiah  from  "the  land  of 
Judah,  which  moved  him  to  beg  the  king's  permission  for  his 
enterprise,  exactly  fits  the  miserable  situation  which  we  have 
reconstructed  from  the  prophecy : — *  The  remnant  that  are  left 
of  the  captivity  there  in  the  province  are  in  great  affliction 
and  reproach :  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  also  is  broken  down, 
and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with  fire'  (Neh.  1.  3).  The 
leaders  of  the  Jews*  contemptuous  and  hostile  neighbours  are  seen 
in  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshem,  who  first  attempt  to  kill 
Nehemiah's  plans  with  ridicule,  and  then  hinder  and  thwart 
him  in  every  way,  even  devising  a  scheme  for  his  murder. 
In  spite  of  all,  the  project  is  blessed  by  God,  and  prospers 
abundantly. 

The  style  of  the  chapters  offers  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
work  of  Second  Isaiah,  but  is  somewhat  laboured  and  inferior, 
like  the   work   of  an  imitator.     The  prophet  lacks  the  spiritual 
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breadth  and  depth  of  liis  great  predecessor.  He  displays  little  or 
no  sense  of  moral  shortcoming  in  the  Jewish  community,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  Second  Isaiah *s  great  ideal  of  the  nation  as 
entrusted  with  a  mission  of  salvation  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
nations  indeed  are  pictured  in  ch.  60  as  flocking  to  Jerusalem  to 
offer  homage  and  bring  costly  gifts  to  the  Temple,  but  there  is  no 
allusion  to  their  conversion  to  the  true  religion,  or  to  the  exten- 
sion to  them  of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  Jews.  Fine  as  ch.  60  is  in  conception,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  that  it  is  tinged  with  the  arrogant  religious  exclusiveness 
which  marred  the  Judaism  of  post-exilic  times,  and  is  far  removed 
from  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Second  Isaiah.  The  chapter  was 
doubtless  chosen  for  Epiphany  on  account  of  v,  3,  which  gained  the 
firstfruitis  of  its  full  realization  in  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  do 
homage  to  the  infant  Saviour.  We  must  read  it  in  the  light  of 
the  spiritual  and  humane  ideals  of  the  great  author  of  chs,  40-55, 
and  in  its  larger  and  fuller  application  as  realized  in  our  Lord 
and  His  saving  manifestation  to  the  world  at  large. 

Throughout  the  chapter  Zion  is  addressed.  The  opening 
verses  combine  the  figures  of  the  actual  city  catching  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  while  the  world  around  lies  in 
darkness,  and  of  the  city  personified  as  a  woman  rising 
from  the  ground  on  which  she  has  lain  prostrate  in  grief 
to  greet  the  advent  of  a  brighter  dawn.  Gazing  around 
her,  Jerusalem  beholds  the  nations  of  the  world  flocking 
towards  her  light,  bringing  from  every  quarter  her  long- 
lost  children  (the  Jews  of  the  dispersion),  and  rich  gifts  for 
the  service  and  adornment  of  the  Temple.  From  south 
and  east  come  Arabian  tribes  (vv,  6,  7),  from  the  west  the 
ships  of  the  Mediterranean  (nv,  8,  9).  In  contrast  to  her 
former  despised  and  forsaken  condition,  she  is  destined  to 
become  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  the  recipient  of 
homage  from  all  nations,  and  her  future  is  to  be  marked 
by  moral  and  material  welfare  in  the  perpetual  light  of 
God's  presence. 

V.  4.  *'  shall  come  .  .  .  shall  be  carried '.  Rather,  *  come  .  .  .  are 
carried '.  The  events  described  are  vividly  pictured  as  actually 
taking  place. 

*  in  the  arms  \   Rather,  '  on  the  side '  (i.  e.  the  hip).    Cp.  66.  1 2. 
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V.  9.  *  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me  \  Read,  '  Surely  to 
thee  the  vessels  gather ',  which  corresponds  with  the  parallel 
clause,  *  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  in  the  van  ^  It  is  these  fleets 
with  their  coloured  sails,  converging  from  distant  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  which  are  likened  in  the  preceding  verse  to 
flocks  of  homing  doves. 

V.  12.  This  verse,  which  introduces  the  least  pleasing  feature 
into  the  description,  breaks  the  connexion  between  v.  11  and 
V.  13,  and  is  unrhythmical  in  form  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
probably  a  later  insertion. 

V.  17.  *  I  will  also  make  thy  ofiicers,  &c.*  Rather,  *  and  I  will 
make  Peace  thy  governor,  and  Righteousness  thy  ruler '. 


Epiphany  E  Isaiah  61.    A  proclamation  to  Zion  of  the 

year  of  Jehovah's  favour. 
See  introductory  note  to  the  Morning  Lesson. 

Speaking  either  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  the 
ideal  Servant  of  Second  Isaiah  (whom  he  identifies  with 
the  prophetic  order),  the  prophet  proclaims  his  message 
of  comfort  and  hope  to  the  mourners  of  Zion.  His  theme 
is  worked  out  upon  the  same  lines  as  ch.  60.  The  nations 
of  the  world  are  to  become  the  willing  servants  of  the 
chosen  people,  who  themselves  will  form  a  priestly  com- 
munity, ministering  at  Jehovah's  sanctuary.  The  beautiful 
passage  with  which  the  chapter  opens  was  read  by  our 
Lord  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  and  claimed  by  Him 
as  fulfilled  in  His  own  mission  (Luke  4.  16-21). 

V.  I.  The  word  rendered  *  opening*  is  elsewhere  (with  one 
exception,  Isa.  63.  20,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  ears)  exclusively 
used  of  the  opening  of  the  eyes.  Hence  R.V.  margin  is  more 
correct  than  the  text.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  captives  are, 
as  it  were,  blinded  through  long  continuance  in  the  gloom  of 
the  dungeon. 

V,  7.  We  ought  probably  to  read,  *  Because  their  contum.ely 
was  in  double  measure,  and  shame  and  spitting  was  their  lot, 
therefore,  &c.' 

D.  8.  *  I  hate,  &c.'  We  must  follow  R.V.  text.  The  reference 
is  to  the  unjust  exactions  made  by  the  heathen  nations  upon 
Israel  (*  robbery  with  iniquity  *),  not  to  IsraePs  defrauding  God  of 
His  lawful  dues  (*  robbery  with  a  burnt  offering* ;  cp.  Mai.  1. 13, 
14),  this  latter  thought  being  alien  to  the  context. 
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1  Epiphany  M  Isaiah  44.  6-28.  Jehovah's  potcer  contrasted 
mth  tJie  helplessness  of  idols. 
The  promise  of  vv.  1-5  leads  back  once  more  to  the  main 
theme  of  the  earlier  chapters,  namely  the  unique  power  of 
Jehovali  {vv,  6-8).  Following  upon  this,  in  vv,  9-20,  the 
manufacture  of  the  helpless  idols  is  ironically  described 
at  length  with  a  wealth  of  pictorial  detail.  Then,  after  a 
renewed  promise  to  Israel  of  forgiveness  for  past  sins 
and  near-approaching  deliverance,  the  divine  speaker  passes 
on  {v,  28)  to  Cyrus,  whose  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  is  predicted. 

tj.  21.  R.V.  margin  *tliou  shouldest  not  forget  me'  is  preferable 
to  the  textf  but  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  verbal 
form  in  the  original. 

1  Epiphany  E  a  Isaiah  45.     Cyriis,  the  appointed 
instrument  of  Jehovah,  the  only  God, 

Cyrus,  introduced  by  name  in  the  last  verse  of  44,  is  here 
addressed  as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  and  Reminded  of  the 
true  reason  for  which  he  is  entrusted  with  so  great  power. 
Then  follows  {vv,  9-13)  an  address  to  a  section  of  the 
nation  which  seems  to  have  resented  the  idea  of  deliver- 
ance through  the  intervention  of  an  outsider ;  and  thus  in 
V,  13  we  find  that  the  fact  of  Cyrus'  divine  call  is 
emphatically  reasserted.  The  prediction  that  he  will  re- 
build Jerusalem  and  release  the  exiles,  leads  the  way  to  a 
picture  of  the  submission  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
Israel  owing  to  their  conviction  that  Israel's  God  is  the 
only  God.  The  idol-makers  are  thus  confounded,  and 
their  fate  is  brought  into  vivid  contrast  with  the  destiny 
of  Israel,  *  saved  by  Jehovah  with  an  everlasting  salvation ' 
{w,  14-17).  In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  the  creative 
omnipotence  of  Jehovah,  and  His  proved  power  to  fulfil  His 
promises  to  Israel— themes  which  have  already  been  worked 
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out — form  the  basis  of  an  invitation  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  large  to  turn  to  Him  and  find  salvation. 

V,  24.  The  text  of  the  opening  sentence  is  difficult.  We 
should  probably  read,  *  Only  in  Jehovah  hath  Jacob  righteous- 
ness and  strength'.  ^Righteousness'  is  here  a  plural,  and  is 
practically  equivalent  to  *  victories',  as  noted  on  41.  2  (p.  38). 

1  Epiphany  B  h  Isaiah  48.    IsraeVs  spiritual  shortcomings 

an  obstacle  to  Jehovah's  purposes. 

After  two  chapters  describing  the  coming  downfall  of 
Babylon  (not  read  in  church),  we  pass  on  to  48,  which  is 
somewhat  remarkable  as  couched  in  a  severer  strain  to- 
wards the  nation  of  Israel  than  has  previously  appeared  in 
the  prophecy.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  spiritual 
shortcomings  of  the  nation,  the  contrast  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  are  powerfully  borne  in  upon  the  prophet. 
It  is  the  working  out  of  the  theme  of  the  nation  as  the  blind 
find  deaf  servant  which  appeared  earlier  in  the  prophecy 
(42.  18-25).  For  the  rest,  the  chapter,  from  t?.  12  onwards, 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  main  themes  already  treated. 
The  last  verse  {v.  22)  seems  here  to  stand  out  of  its  pro- 
per connexion ;  and  is  perhaps  a  gloss  derived  from  57.  21, 
and  intended  to  refer  to  the  faithless  Israel  described  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter. 

2  Epiphany  M  Isaiah  49.  1-13.    The  ideal  Servant  speaks, 

Jehovah  answers. 

After  ch,  48  there  is  a  break  in  the  prophecy,  and  it  enters  on 
a  new  phase.  Henceforth  we  read  no  more  of  the  controversy 
between  Jehovah  and  the  heathen  gods.  Cyrus,  the  coming 
deliverer,  has  fulfilled  his  part  in  the  prophecy,  and  passes  out 
of  sight.  The  theme  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  restored  Zion 
of  the  future,  tbe  ideal  Servant  and  his  work.  The  prophecy 
moves  more  evenly,  and  the  argument  can  in  the  main  be 
readily  followed. 

Ch,  49  opens  with  the   second    great   passage   which 
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describes  the  work  of  Jehovah's  ideal  Servant.  Here  the 
Servant  himself  is  introduced  as  speaking,  and  announces 
his  mission  to  the  world  at  large.  He  describes  himself  as 
Jehovah's  efficient  instrument  :— 

*  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword, 
In  the  shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid  me  ; 
And  he  hath  made  me  a  polished  shaft, 
In  his  quiver  hath  he  kept  me  close  : 
And  he  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Servant ; 
Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified '  (vy.  2,  3). 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  proof  that  the  ideal 

Servant  is  in  some  sense  Israel^  that  is,  in  some  sense  the 

nation  or  its  representative.    But  that  the  term  *  Servant ' 

is  not  here,  as  elsewhere  (41.  8,  9;  42.  19  ;  44.  i,  2,  21  ; 

45.  4),  applied  to  the  whole  nation  in  actuality  is  clear  from 

w,  5,  6,  where  the  Servant  represents  himself  as  charged 

with  a  mission  to  his  own  nation  in  the  first  place,  then 

to  the  Gentiles.    The  reference  in  v,  7  to  the  Servant  as 

one  *whom  man  daspiseth,  &c.'  prepares  the  way  for  the 

third  and  fourth  *  Servant  passages'  (50.  4-9 ;  52.  13 — 53.  12)^ 

which  speak  of  the  contumely  and  suffering  undergone  by 

the  Servant  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission ;  and  we  notice 

again  in  v,  8  the  designation  *  acovenant«-people',  which  has 

already  been  applied  to  him  in  42.  6  (see  pp.  39,  40).     From 

this  point  onwards  the  prophecy  occupies  itself  wholly 

with  the  coming  restoration  of  Israel. 

V.  12.  *•  the  land  of  Sinim  \  The  reference  is  obscure,  the  most 
plausible  identification  being  with  Syene,  the  modern  Assuan 
on  the  southern  border  of  Egypt,  where  we  know  that  there 
existed  a  Jewish  colony,  probably  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.  and  onwards. 
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2  Epiphany  B  a  Isaiah  49.  14-26.     TJie  restoration  of 
Zion's  children. 

Zion  is  depicted  as  the  mother  of  the  nation,  the  wife  of 
Jehovah  whom  He  has  put  away  in  displeasure,  but  is 
once  more  ready  to  receive  back  into  favour  (cp.  50.  i).  She 
is  to  be  rebuilt  {v,  1 7),  and  her  children  are  to  return  from 
exile,   the  nations   of  the    wofld    co-operating  in  their 

restoration  {vv.  22,  23). 

• 

».  1 7.  *  Thy  children '.  Read,  *  Thy  builders  *  with  R,  V.  margin. 
This  gives  a  better  antithesis  to  *  thy  spoilers,  &c.*  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  verse.  A  similar  correction  (*  builder'  where  R.V. 
has  *  sons')  is  to  be  made  in  62.  5.     Cp.  p.  169. 

V.  24.  Hhe  lawful  captives'.  Read,  Hhe  captives  of  the 
terrible  '  with  R.V.  margin. 


2  Epiphany  E  h  Isaiah  50.  4-10.     'The  Servant's  mission 
involves  opposition  and  suffering. 

In  vv.  4-9  we  meet  with  the  third  passage  which 
concerns  the  ideal  Sei-vant.  Here  again  it  is  the  Servant 
who  speaks,  dwelling  upon  the  theme  of  his  mission,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  preceding  passages.  Now 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  mission  will  involve  much 
difficulty,  much  suffering,  pain,  and  loss,  to  Jehovah's 
agent.  All  this,  however,  he  has  well  weighed  beforehand  ; 
and  he  expresses  his  determination  to  go  forward  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  whatever  may  betide  him. 
V.  10  is  important,  as  making  the  fact  clear  that  here  also, 
in  the  figure  of  the  ideal  Servant,  the  prophet  has  not  in 
view  the  nation  as  a  whole;  for  he  appeals  from  the 
example  of  the  Servant  to  all  such  among  the  nation  as 
are  willing  to  associate  themselves  with  him. 
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3  Epiphany  M  Hosea  11.  i— 12.  6.     God's  fatherly  care  for 


On  the  period  at  which  Hosea  prophesied  see  p.  3.  The  Hebrew 
text  of  this  prophet^s  writings  has  suffered  severely  through  mis- 
takes made  by  scribes  in  copying  manuscripts,  and  is  extremely 
obscure  in  places.  When  studying  the  Lesson,  the  reader  is 
recommended  carefully  to  consult  the  small-print  notes. 

Hosea  is  *the  prophet  of  Love.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  clearly  to  grasp  the  great  truth  that  God's  choice 
of  Israel  was  dictated  by  Love,  and  that  Love  is  the  ruling 
principle  which  determines  all  His  dealings  with  the  nation. 
Hence  it  follows  that  God's  Love  ought  to  call  forth  a  like 
responsive  feeling  in  Israel's  heart ;  and  in  close  connexion 
with  this,  there  emerges  the  truth  that  Love  or  Kindliness 
should  be  the  ruling  factor  in  man's  relation  to  his  fellow 
man.  This  may  be  said  to  summarize  Hosea's  teaching  as 
to  the  meaning  of  true  Keligion.  The  present  Lesson  con- 
tains a  retrospect  of  Israel's  past  history.  In  the  childhood 
of  the  nation  God  loved  it,  adopted  it  as  His  own  son,  and 
called  it  out  of  Egypt  at  the  Exodus  (11.  i).  In  spite  of 
this  loving  care  Israel  was  all  too  prone  to  turn  aside  after 
the  worship  of  false  gods  (r.  2  ;  see  especially  Judg.  2,  6 — 3. 6). 
Yet  for  all  this  God  treated  Ephraim  (the  Northern  King- 
dom of  Israel  to  which  Hosea's  prophecies  were  directed) 
as  a  father  treats  a  little  child— guiding  his  first  unsteady 
steps,  taking  him  up  and  carrying  him  when  tired,  and 
healing  his  hurts  when  he  falls  and  grazes  himself  {v.  3). 
Then  the  figure  changes,  and  we  have  the  picture  of  a  kind 
master  who,  instead  of  urging  on  with  the  goad  the  ox 
which  pulls  his  cart  or  plough,  walks  at  its  head  and,  as  it 
were,  draws  it  on  by  the  invisible  cords  of  affection  ;  then 
halts  it  for  a  rest,  removes  the  galling  yoke,  and  encourages 
it  to  feed  {v.  4).  Is  this  kindness  all  in  vain  ?  Then  there 
must  follow  exile  {v,  5)  and  the  invasion  of  foreign  foes 
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(v.  6)  as  an  inevitable  chastisement.  It  seems  as  though 
God's  people  had  an  inborn  bias  which  causes  them  to  turn 
away  from  Him  {v,  7).  Yet,  such  is  God's  love  for  them 
that  He  cannot  bring  Himself  to  renounce  them  and  to  give 
them  over  to  destruction  like  the  sinful  cities  of  the  plain 
(v.  8 ;  cp.  Gen.  14.  2  ;  Deut.  29.  23).  The  fact  that  He  is 
divine  makes  Him  see  in  them  the  possibility  of  amend- 
ment which  a  mere  man  would  fail  to  discover  {v.  9). 
The  day  will  yet  come  when,  as  a  lion  roars  to  call  his 
whelps  together  from  afar,  so  God  will  summon  His 
children  out  of  the  lands  whither  they  have  been  scattered, 
and  with  hearts  palpitating  with  joy  they  will  hasten 
to  obey  the  summons  (vv,  10,  11). 

11.  12—12.  6  forms  a  new  prophecy  in  which  the  faith- 
lessness of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Ephraim  and  Judah 
towards  God  is  contrasted  (12.  3,  4)  with  the  anxiety  of 
their  ancestor  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing,  as  demon- 
strated both  by  his  symbolical  action  in  the  womb  (whence 
his  name  Jacob),  and  in  later  life  by  his  persisting  in  his 
struggle  with  the  angel  at  Penuel  (whence  his  name 
Israel). 

11.  2.  *  As  they  called,  &c.*  Read,  'The  more  I  called  them, 
the  further  they  went  from  me  \ 

r.  3.  *  I  took  them  on  my  arms '.  This  reading,  which  is  that 
of  the  Greek  version,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  which 
is  given  in  R.V.  margin, 

V,  5.  The  negative  is  erroneous  (cp.  8.  13  ;  9.  3).  Read,  *He 
shall  return  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  ?ie  shall  be  his 
King  \ 

V.  7.  Render,  *  But  my  people  are  biased  towards  turning 
from  me :  though  they  (the  prophets)  call  them  upwards,  one 
and  all  will  not  raise  themselves  \ 

V,  9.  *  and  I  will  n<A  .  .  .  city  *.  Read,  *  and  I  am  unwilling  to 
exterminate  ^ 

w,  10,  II.  '  come  trembling '.     Rather,  *  come  hurrying '. 

V.  12.  <  But  Judah,  &c.'  The  original  intention  of  the  passage 
is  clearly  to  blame  and  not  to  praise  Judah  (cp.  5.  10 ;  6.  4,  11 ;  8. 
14).  The  first  part  of  R.V.  margin,  *  and  Judah  is  yet  unstead- 
fast  with   God  *  is  correct ;    the   second    part  oflFers  the   best 
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rendering  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  but  this  has  certainly  suffered 
alteration.  A  plausible  restoration  of  the  original  is  *  and 
hath  joined  himself  with  consecrated  ones'  (i.e.  with  temple- 
prostitutes,  an  abuse  which  is  scTeral  times  mentioned  in 
Kings  as  practised  in  Judah  at  different  periods :  cp.  1  Egs. 
14.  24  ;  15.  12  ;  22.  46  ;  2  Kgs.  23.  7).  The  verse  begins  ch,  12  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  division  of  chapters  which  makes  it 
the  last  verse  of  ch.  11  in  our  English  versions  is  due  to  the 
Greek  translator,  who  (wrongly  understanding  the  latter  "half 
of  the  verse  as  implying  promise  for  the  ideal  future)  thought 
it  more  suitable  to  the  close  of  the  preceding  prophecy.  R.V., 
while  retaining  the  division  of  chapters  as  existing  in  A.V., 
rightly  restores  the  verse  to  the  beginning  of  the  section 
which  follows. 

12.  I.  <  desolation*.     Read,  *  fraud  \ 

V.  2.  *  with  .Tudah '.  Read,  *  with  Israel '.  The  mention  of 
the  two  names,  Israel  and  Jacob,  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  play  on  their  meaning  in  the  next  verse, 
Jacob  being  explained  as  Hhe  supplanter',  and  Israel  as  Hhe 
persister '  (see  note  following). 

vv.  3,  4.  *  he  had  power  \  Rather,  *  he  persisted '.  The 
reference  is  to  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  struggle  with  the  angelic 
being  at  Penuel,  and  to  his  forcing  Him  to  give  him  His  blessing : 
Gen.  32.  24-32.  Cp.  v.  28,  *Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  move 
Jacob,  but  Israel,  becaupo  thou  hast  persisted  with  God  and  with 
men  and  hast  prevailed'.  The  name  'Israel  *  is  here  explained 
as  meaning,  *  He  who  persists  (or  perseveres)  with  God  '. 

'  he  wept  and  made  supplications  unto  him  \  These  details  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Genesis-narrative.  Hosea  no  doubt  was 
acquainted  with  a  somewhat  fuller  version  of  the  story. 

*  spake  with  us  \  Read,  '  spake  with  him  \  The  reference  is 
to  Gen.  85.  9-15. 

r.  5.  *his  memorial*.  Rather,  *  his  title  *  :  cp.  Ex.  3.  15. 
This  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  common  meaning  of 
the  cognate  word  in  Babylonian. 


8  Epiphany  B  a  Hosea  14.     A  call  to  conversion. 

God's  love,  the  prophet  feels,  must  in  the  end  break 
down  the  barrier  which  Israel's  sins  have  imposed  between 
themselves  and  Him.  The  sinners  are  exhorted  to  return 
to  their  God,  begging  Him  to  remove  their  iniquity  and  to 
accept  the  one  good  thing  which  they  have  to  offer-  thank- 
ful recognition  of  His  goodness  towards  them  {vv.  i,  2). 
They  are  pictured  as  confessing  the  futility  of  the  sources 
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of  help  to  which  in  time  past  they  have  resorted — political 
alliances  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  (cp.  5.  13  ;  7,  u,  16  ;  and, 
for  the  horses  of  Egypt,  2  Kgs.  18.  24  ;  Isa.  30.  16  ;  31.  i), 
and  the  worship  of  idol-deities  {v,  3).  God  then  speaks, 
promising  to  pour  rich  blessings  upon  repentant  Israel 
(w^  4-8),  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  admonishing  the 
nation  to  take  his  moral  teaching  to  heart  (v,  9). 

V,  2,  *  OS  bullocks  .  ,  .  lips '.  Read,  *  the  fruit  of  our  lips  ',  i.  e. 
praise  and  thanksgiTing  :  cp.  Isa.  57.  19. 

V.  6.  *  His  branches/  rather,  *  His  suckers '.  The  figure  is  that  of 
new  shoots  springing  from  the  roots  of  a  felled  tree :  cp.  Isa.  11.  i. 

V,  7.  Read, 

♦  They  shall  return  and  dwell  under  my  shadow  ; 
They  shall  revive  like  a  garden,  and  bud  like  a  vine. 
And  shall  be  renowned  like  wine  of  Lebanon  '. 

1?.  8.  The  verse  is  difficult.  The  words  'shall  say*  have  to  be 
supplied ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sentence  *  I  am  like 
a  green  fir  tree '  is  spoken  by  God  (who  is  never  elsewhere  com- 
pared with  a  tree),  or  by  Ephraim.  If  we  take  the  latter  view, 
Ephraim  speaks  twice  and  God  responds  on  eacli  occasion.  A 
slight  correction  of  the  Hebrew,  however,  yields  the  sense, 

*  Ephraim  !  What  hath  he  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ? 
I  am  his  Anath  and  his  Ashera  : 

I  am  like  an  evergreen  fir  tree ; 
From  me  is  thy  fruit  found  \ 

The  emendation  of  the  second  line  (which  is  due  to  Wellhausen), 
though  somewhat  bold,  has  much  in  its  favour.  Anath  and 
Ashera  were  goddesses  whose  worship  (in  connexion  with  the 
debased  worship  of  Jehovah)  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the 
prophets.  The  symbol  of  the.  latter  goddess  was  a  pole  or  tree- 
trunk  which  was  set  up  beside  Jehovah's  altar  (cp.  Deut.  16.  21). 
Jehovah  is  pictured  as  stating  that  in  the  future  He— and  He 
alone — will  absorb  all  the  divided  allegiance  which  was  formerly 
lavished  upon  these  false  goddesses  ;  and,  in  contrast  to  the 
symbol  of  the  bare  and  lifeless  pole.  He  compares  Himself  to  a 
living  and  evergreen  tree,  constantly  fertile  in  blessing.  Thus 
the  whole  verse  forms  part  of  Jehovah^s  speech,  and  the  figure 
of  the  tree  as  applied  to  Him  becomes  very  pointed  and  appropriate. 
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S  Epiphany  E  b  Joel  2.  15-32.    National  repentance  fol- 
lowed by  divine  forgiveness  and  promise  for  the  future. 

No  date  is  attached  to  the  Book  of  Joel^  but  it  is  clear  from  its 
contents  that  it  must  have  been  written  after  the  Exile  (cp. 
especially  the  allusion  in  ch,  3.  i  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
among  the  nations),  most  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  The  view  that  the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Joash  of  Judah  (end  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.),  formerly 
maintained  by  some  scholars,  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

A  terrible  plague  of  locusts,  recurring  for  some  years 
successively  (cp.  ch,  2.  25),  and  accompanied  by  drought, 
has  reduced  the  land  to  the  last  stage  of  distress  {ch,  1). 
The  visitation  is  viewed  by  the  prophet  as  heralding  *  the 
Day  of  Jehovah ',  i.  e.  the  day  of  divine  judgement  upon 
sin,  the  expectation  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  (see  p.  58).  Picturing  this  as  about  to 
take  shape  in  further  attacks  of  the  locust-plague  marked 
by  ever  enhanced  severity  {ch,  2.  i-ii),  the  prophet, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  calls  for  a  great  Jnational  act 
of  repentance  {w,  12-14).  At  the  point  at  which  our 
Lesson  begins,  the  outward  form  which  this  repentance  is 
to  take  is  briefly  indicated  {vv,  15-17).  After  v,  17  we  must 
assume  an  interval,  during  which  the  prophet's  counsels 
are  followed  by  the  nation.  God  then  promises  that  the 
locusts  shall  be  banished  from  the  land,  rain  shall  be  sent  at 
the  normal  seasons  ('  the  early  rain ',  Oct. -Nov. ;  *the  latter 
rain ',  Mar. -Apr.),  and  the  land  shall  again  yield  its  crops 
in  abundance  {vv,  18-25).  The  nation  will  then  give  praise 
to  God,  and  thankfully  recognize  in  the  return  of  pros- 
perity the  evidence  of  divine  interposition  {vv,  26,  27). 
Moreover,  the  longer  future  is  to  be  marked  by  a  great  out- 
pouring of  spiritual  blessings  which  will  find  expression 
in  prophecy  and  the  dreaming  of  dreams  (vv,  28-29).  This 
will  usher  in  *  the  Day  of  Jehovah '  (t;v.  30-32),  when,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  following  chapter,HeWill  execute  judgement 
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upon  the  heathen  nations  for  the  oppression  and  injustice 
which  they  have  practised  against  His  chosen  people.  Ch.  2. 
28-32,  with  its  sequel  cK  3,  exhibits  markedly  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  late  type  of  literature  which  is  known 
as  Apocalyptic  (cp.  p.  1 5). 

Ch,  2.  28-32  is  quoted  by  St.  Peter  as  fulfilled  in  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2.  17-21). 

t?.  1 7.  *  rule  over  them  \  K. V.  margin  *  use  a  byword  against 
them '  (i.  e.  hold  them  up  to  reproach  and  ridicule)  is  preferable. 

V,  20.  *  the  northern  army  \  Properly,  *  the  northerner '. 
Locusts  usually  enter  Palestine  from  the  south  or  south-east, 
though  they  have  been  known  to  come  from  the  north. 

*  the  eastern  sea  *  =  the  Dead  sea  ;  *  the  western  sea  '  =  the 
Mediterranean. 

V.  23.  *in  just  measure'.  R.V.  margin  *  in  righteousness' 
(i.  e.  as  adherence  to  His  covenant-promises  prompts  Him  to 
give  it)  seems  better  to  express  the  sense.  Cp.  the  use  of  the 
expression  in  Hos.  10.  12. 

V,  25.  The  different  terms  used  to  describe  the  pest  all  denote 
locusts  of  different  species  and  (probably)  in  different  stages 
of  development. 

4  Epiphany  M  Amos  3.    Special  privilege  implies  special 
responsibility. 

On  the  date  of  Amos  and  generally  on  his  teaching  see  pp. 
I,  2.  Amos  was  a  shepherd  who  lived  at  Tekoa,  a  village  about 
10  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  his  periodical 
visits  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  his  wool,  which  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  moral  and  social  abuses  which  he  so  vividly  denounces. 
He  had  received  no  special  training  for  the  prophetic  vocation, 
but  the  inward  call  came  to  him  with  an  impulse  which  he  was 
constrained  to  obey  (see  ch.  7.  14,  15). 

In  his  opening  chapters  (chs,  1,  2)  Amos  states  a  great 
truth  which  comes  to  his  hearers  as  a  new  revelation, 
namely  that  Jehovah  is  no  mere  national  God  (cp.  p.  2), 
but  the  God  of  the  whole  earthy  who  will  judge  the  surround- 
ing nations  in  accordance  with  their  regard  or  disregard  of 
His  moral  law  (cp.  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  Kom.  1.  18-32). 
This  introductory  section  leads  up  to  the  announcement 
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of  ch.  3.  2,  which  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  prophet's 
teaching.  It  is  true  that  Jehovah  stands  in  a  special 
relation  to  Israel ;  but  the  special  care  which  He  has 
lavished  on  the  people  of  His  choice  implies,  on  Israel's 
part,  special  responsibilities.  '  To  whomsoever  much  has 
been  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required. '  In  the  follow- 
ing verses  {w,  3-8),  which  assert  the  prophet's  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  his  call  and  his  interpretation  of  its 
meaning,  we  notice  the  influence  of  his  wilderness-life  with 
its  constant  watchfulness,  constant  alertness,  and  clear- 
sighted apprehension  of  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect.  Just  as  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  interpret 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  wilderness  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  two  men  in  consultation  implies  that  their 
meeting  is  no  chance  one,  but  that  they  have  come  together 
by  agreement ;  just  as  the  sudden  roar  of  a  lion  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  he  has  struck  down  his  prey,  and  the  sight  of  a  bird 
fluttering  up  and  then  falling  back  to  the  ground  proves 
that  he  is  held  by  a  snare ;  similarly,  the  sounding  of 
the  alarum  is  a  sure  warning  of  impending  danger,  and  the 
occurrence  of  calamity  is  a  sign  that  Jehovah  has  willed  it. 
And  if  the  sound  of  the  lion's  roar  strikes  fear  into  the 
hearer's  heart,  on  the  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  no  mere 
meaningless  sound,  but  that  successful  hunting  is  afoot,  so 
the  inward  voice  of  God  as  heard  by  the  prophet  is  likewise 
no  mere  empty  sound  but  the  presage  of  impending 
calamity.  He  has  given  the  warning,  and  the  prophet  is 
bound  to  publish  it.  In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter 
{vv,  9-15)  siurrounding  nations  are  pictured  as  summoned 
as  witnesses  of  the  moral  corruption  of  Samaria  (the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom),  and  sentence  of  impending 
punishment  is  passed  on  the  guilty  city.  The  adversary 
to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  i;.  1 1  is  the  Assyrian,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  outwardly  prosperous  condition  of  Israel  at 
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the  time  when  Amos  spoke,  was  destined  to  capture 
Samaria  and  bring  the  kingdom  to  an  end  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  later. 

t).  2.  <  You  only  have  I  knovm  * ;  i.e.  ^  singled  out  as  the  object 
of  special  regard  and  care  \  For  this  sense  of  *  know  *  cp.  Gen. 
18.  19  in  R.V.,  Ex.  2.  25  (rendered  *  took  knowledge '),  Ps.  1.  6. 

V.  3.  *  agi-eed  \    R.V.  margin  *  made  an  appointment '  is  correct. 

V.  5.  Omit  the  words  *  in  a  snare  *  and  read,  *  doth  a  bird  fall 
down  on  the  ground  ?  * 


4  Epiphany  E  a  Amos  4.  4-13.    The  uselessness  of  formal 
religion  divorced  from  morality. 

This  chapter  sets  in  vivid  contrast  the  popular  conception 
of  religion  and  the  conception  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
prophet.  Israel  is  not  blamed  for  lack  of  outward  recogni- 
tion of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  round  of  sacnfices  and 
religious  services  seems  to  have  beto  most  elaborate.  The 
fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  this  show  of  religion  was  formal 
merely.  It  did  not  influence  the  national  life  morally  and 
socially  (cp.  ch.  2.  6-16;  5.  10-15  ;  6.  3-7  ;  8.  4-6).  With 
great  irony,  Amos  invites  the  nation  to  continue  this 
religious  routine,  and,  so  doing,  to  transgress  (vv.  4,  5) ;  i.  e. 
the  mere  fact  of  offering  God  unspiritual  worship  when  the 
heart  is  unconscious  of,  and  the  will  unresponsive  to.  His 
moral  requirements,  is  in  itself  but  an  increase  of  the  national 
guilt  (cp.  ch.  5.  21-24;  Isa.  1.  10-17;  Mic.  6.  6-8).  Israel 
has  not  been  without  warning  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
The  land  has  been  visited  successively  by  famine  (v,  6), 
drought  (vv,  7,  8),  blight  (v.  9),  pestilence  and  sword  (v.  10), 
earthquake  (V.  1 1),  but  all  in  vain.  God's  chastening  hand 
was  unrecognized :  *Ye  turned  not  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lord '.  All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  for  the 
final  catastrophe— the  great  Day  of  Jehovah  (v.  12).  The 
final  verse  (v,  13)  supplies  the  justification  of  the  prophet's 
teaching:  Jehovah,  Israel's  God,  is  the  maker  and  con- 
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troller  of  all  things,  and  nothing  that  happens  in  the 
world  is  by  chance  or  without  His  design ;  and  He  can 
read  men's  hearts  and  assess  the  motives  of  their  actions. 

V,  4.  *  sacrifices  every  morning  *  instead  of  every  year  (1  Sam. 
1.  3,  7,  21),  and  ^tithes  every  three  days'  instead  of  every  three 
years  (Deut.  14.  28;  26.  12) — an  ironical  exaggeration  of  the 
national  zeal  for  the  formal  rites  of  religion. 

r.  5.  *  of  that  which  is  leavened  '.  Leaven  as  an  ingredient  in 
sacrifice  is  forbidden  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Israelites  of 
Amos'  time  probably  used  the  substance  (which  may  denote 
either  yeast  or  grape-honey)  in  order  to  make  the  cakes  containing 
it  more  pleasant  and  acceptable. 

V.  6.   *  cleanness  of  teeth '.     A  figure  for  lack  of  food. 

V,  10.  *  after  the  manner  of  Egypt '.  The  climate  of  Egypt 
was  proverbially  unhealthy. 

4  Epiphany  E  b  Amos  5.  1-24.    Israel's  impending  ruin 
may  yet  he  averted  by  repentance, 

A  short  dirge  pictures  Israel  as  a  maiden  lying  sore 
wounded  and  helpless  on  the  ground  {vv,  i,  2).  The  figure 
is  explained  as  portending  a  great  military  disaster,  which 
will  reduce  the  fighting  forces  of  the  nation  to  one-tenth 
of  their  former  strength  (v.  3).  This  may  be  averted  if 
Israel  will  but  seek  Jehovah,  and  all  that  His  religion 
stands  for,  in  place  of  the  corrupt  and  formal  worship  of 
the  principal  religious  centres  (vv.  4-6).  Then  follows  a 
stern  denimciation  of  the  nation's  sin,  which  is  characterized 
as  the  perversion  of  justice  and  oppression  of  the  poor 
{vv.  7,  10-12).  This  social  evil  is  so  rampant  that  the  pru- 
dent man  must  perforce  keep  silence,  and  dares  not  attempt 
to  redress  it  if  he  values  his  own  safety  {v,  13).  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  mainly  the  sins  of  the  ruling  classes  which 
excite  the  prophet's  indignation.  The  fine  description  of 
Jehovah's  power  and  majesty  in  vv,  8,  9  interrupts  the  con- 
nexion between  v,  7  and  v,  10,  and  should  perhaps  precede 
V,  7.  A  further  exhortation  to  amendment  (vv,  14,  15)  is 
followed  by  a  vivid  picture  of  the  distress  and  desolation 
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to  be  caused  by  the  divine  Judgement  {vv.  i6,  17).  This  is 
the  true  *  Day  of  the  Lord ',  the  advent  of  which  the  loose- 
living  and  easy-going  magnates  of  Israel— secure  in  their 
purblind  conception  of  Jehovah,  whose  favour,  they  con- 
fidently assume,  they  have  ensured  by  their  costly  sacrifices 
and  regularly  discharged  ritual— are  accustomed  to  desire, 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  day  on 
which  their  national  God  will  lead  them  forth  to  victory 
over  the  nation's  foes.  Here  we  first  have  the  conception 
of  the  Day  of  Jehovah  as  a  great  and  signal  Da^  of  Judge- 
ment, on  which  He  will  vindicate  His  essential  righteousness 
against  all  that  is  by  nature  opposed  to  it  {vv.  18-24). 

tj.  3.  *  went  forth  *,  i.e.  to  battle  :  cp.  Judg.  2.  15  ;  2  Kgs.  18.  7  ; 
Deut.  28.  25. 

V.  5.  *  pass  not  (over  the  frontier)  to  Beer-sheba  \  This  city, 
which  lay  outside  the  Northern  Kingdom  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah,  was  an  ancient  sanctuary  and  important  centre  of 
pilgrimage. 

V.  16.  The  *  Therefore  *  which  introduces  this  verse  clearly  refers 
back  to  the  moral  corruption  mentioned  in  w.  10-12,  with 
which  we  should  expect  it  to  be  immediately  connected.  Probably 
the  text  is  disarranged. 

5  Epiphany  M  Amos  7.     Visions  of  impending  calamity, 

Inaseriesof  four  \'isions(i;r.  1-3;  4-6;  7-9;  ch,  8.  1-3) 
Amos  sees  God  preparing  to  execute  judgement  upon  Israel 
for  the  nation's  sins.  In  the  first  two,  punishment  is 
remitted  at  the  prophet's  intercession,  and  further  oppor- 
tunity of  repentance  is  allowed  the  nation.  In  the  third 
and  fourth,  this  opportunity  appears  to  be  past,  and  the 
impending  catastrophe  can  no  longer  be  averted.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  visions  an  historical  section  (vv. 
10-17)  intervenes,  describing  the  offence  which  Amos' 
preaching  gave  to  Amaziah,  the  officiating  priest  at  Beth-el. 

V.  3.  *  when  they  made  an  end  of  eating  \  Bead,  *  when  they 
were  about  to  consume  \     It  is  obvious  from  v,  3  that  the  plague 


is  pictured  as  averted. 
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m.  7,  8.  God  is  pictured  as  a  builder,  the  nation  as  a  wall.  If 
the  wall  is  found  to  be  out  of  plumb,  it  must  be  pulled  down. 

V.  14.  Amos  had  not  received  any  professional  training  in  one 
of  the  prophetic  schools  or  guilds  which  we  find  scattered  about 
the  land  in  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (cp.  1  Kgs.  20.  35  ; 
2  Kgs.  2.  3,  5,  7, 15-18  ;  4.  i,  38 ;  5.  22  ;  6.  1-7 ;  9.  i).  Had  he  been 
a  professional  prophet,  he  might  conceivably  have  adopted  the 
office  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood  (as  is  suggested  by  Amaziah  in 
V.  1 2),  and  without  any  inward  call.  As  it  is,  the  divine  origin 
of  the  inward  impulse  which  led  him  to  leave  his  flock  and 
adopt  the  role  of  prophet  is  immistakable  (y,  15  ;  cp.  ch.  3.  8). 


5  Epiphany  B  a  Amos  8.    The  visitation  of  Israel's  sin. 

After  the  fourth  vision,  which  foreshadows  Israel's  end 
(vv,  I,  2),  there  follows  a  fresh  denunciation  of  the  nation's 
social  iniquity,  and  a  renewed  prediction  of  impending 
punishment  {w,  3-10,  13,  14).  When  it  is  too  late,  the 
people  will  fervently  desire  to  hear  the  message  of 
Jehovah  which  previously  they  have  scornfully  repudiated 
(VV.  II,  12). 

w.  I,  2.  There  is  a  word-play  upon  the  Hebrew  Kdyis^m 
*  summer- fruit '  and  Kes  =  *  end  *  which  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce 
in  English.  Haupt  brings  this  out  by  paraphrasing  '  A  basket 
of  ripe  fruit .  .  .  My  people  is  ripe  for  the  end '. 

v.  14.  *  As  the  way,  &c.'  We  should  perhaps  read,  *As  thy 
Patron,  O  Beer-sheba,  liveth '.  The  reference  is  to  the  tutelary 
deity  worshipped  at  Beer-sheba. 


5  Epiphany  B  h  Amos  9.    Too  late  for  repentance  ! 

A  fifth  vision  pictures  the  whole  nation  assembled  in  the 
sanctuary  for  their  pei-functory  worship,  and  Jehovah 
issuing  the  command  to  smite  the  temple  so  that  it  may 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  woi-shippers  and  destroy  them  all. 
If  any  chance  to  escape  they  will  be  sought  out  in  the 
remotest  hiding-places  and  will  share  the  common  fate 
(vv,  1-4).  The  proof  that  Jehovah  is  able  to  do  this  is 
that  He  is  omnipotent —the  God  of  the  whole  earth  {vv,  5,  6). 
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Once  more  Israel  is  reminded  that,  apart  from  the  moral 
qualifications  which  their  high  privileges  demand  (cp.  ch,  3. 
2),  they  are  no  more  to  Jehovah  than  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  If  He  brought  Israel  up  from  Egypt,  so  did  He 
also  bring  the  Philistines  and  Syrians  from  their  ancestral 
homes  and  established  them  in  the  lands  which  they  were 
destined  to  inhabit  {v,  7).  He  will  destroy  the  sinful 
nation  from  ofiFthe  face  of  the  earth  ;  but— and  this  is  the 
one  small  ray  of  hope  which  is  to  be  found  in  Amos' 
prophecies— He  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  seed  of  Jacob. 
The  nation  is  to  be  sifted  in  captivity  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a 
sieve,  and  any  sound  grain  which  it  may  contain  will  not  be 
lost  {vv,  8-10 ;  cp.  Isaiah's  doctrine  of  the  remnant,  p.  6). 
At  the  close  of  the  prophecy  there  follows  {vv,  11-15)  a 
promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  David  and  the 
dawn  of  an  age  of  material  prosperity  which  is  pictHred  in 
terms  which  are  strangely  alien  to  the  lofty  and  austere 
region  of  thought  in  which  Amos  habitually  moves  (cp. 
note  below).  The  reference  in  v.  1 1  to  *  the  tabernacle  of 
David  that  is  fallen '  makes  it  clear  that  this  section  was 
not  written  by  Amos,  but  is  a  later  addition  picturing  the 
restoration  of  Israel  (and,  primarily  the  Southern  Kingdom) 
after  the  exile  which,  in  this  writer's  time,  must  have 
been  an  accomplished  fact. 

V.  I.  *  there  shall  not  one  of  them,  &c.'  R.V.  margin  (  =  A.V.) 
should  be  disregarded. 

V.  3.  *  the  serpent '.  The  mythical  monster  which  was  supposed 
to  have  its  abode  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Cp.  Isa.  27.  i. 

V.  7.  Oaphtor  probably  denotes  the  island  of  Crete,  but  the 
name  perhaps  also  covers  the  neighbouring  south-western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  (Caria  and  Lycia). 

w.  11-15.  The  main  consideration  which  seems  decisively  to 
exclude  the  possibility  that  this  section  can  be  the  work  of 
Amos  has  been  well  stated  by  G.  A.  Smith : — '  All  these  pros- 
pects of  the  future  restoration  of  Israel  are  absolutely  with- 
out a  moral  feature.  They  speak  of  return  from  captivity, 
of  political  restoration,  of  supremacy  over  the  Gentiles,  and  of  a 
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revived  Nature,  hanging  with  fruit,  dripping  with  must.  Such 
hopes  are  natural  and  legitimate  to  a  people  who  were  long 
separated  from  their  devastated  and  neglected  land,  and  whose 
punishment  and  penitence  were  accomplished.  But  they  are 
not  natural  to  a  prophet  like  Amos.  Imagine  him  predicting  a 
future  like  this !  Imagine  him  describing  the  consummation  of 
his  people's  history,  without  mentioning  one  of  those  moral 
triumphs  to  rally  his  people  to  which  his  whole  passion  and 
energy  had  been  devoted.  To  me  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
voice  that  cried,  Let  justice  roU  on  like  waters  and  righteotisness  like  a 
perennial  stream^  in  a  peroration  which  is  content  to  tell  of  moun- 
tains dripping  with  must  and  of  a  people  satisfied  with  vineyards 
and  gardens.  These  are  legitimate  hopes;  but  they  are  the 
hopes  of  a  generation  of  other  conditions  and  of  other  deserts 
than  the  generation  of  Amos.* 

vv,  II,  12  were  freely  quoted  by  St.  James  at  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  Acts  15.  16-18,  in  application  to  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church.  The  quotation  agrees  in  some,  though 
not  in  all,  respects  with  the  Greek  version  of  Amos,  the  words 
*  that  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom  *  appearing  in  the 
form,  *  that  the  remnant  of  men  may  seek  after  [the  Lord]  '. 
This  variation  is  due  to  the  reading  of  Edom  as  oLddm  'man- 
kind %  and  the  verb  yireshu  *  they  may  possess '  as  yidrSshu  *  may 
seek  after '.  '  The  remnant  of  mankind '  has  then  been  taken  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  a  new  object,  *  the  Lord ',  supplied. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrew  text,  as  rendered  in 
R.V.,  preserves  the  original  form  of  the  passage,  and  therefore 
the  meaning  given  to  the  passage  by  St.  James  is  not  really  in- 
herent in  it ;  though  the  point  which  he  desired  to  make — namely, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  IsraePs  ultimate  mission — 
is  to  be  found  in  other  passages  in  the  prophets  (for  example, 
in  the  conception  of  the  mission  of  Jehovah's  Servant  in  Isa. 
40-55:  cp.pp.  35,  39»47)- 


6  Epiphany  M  Micah  2.    Judgement  about  to  fall  on  Israel 
for  the  sins  of  the  wealthy  classes. 

Micah,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  was  a  native  of 
Moresheth,  on  tlie  border  of  the  Philistine  country.  He  addressed 
his  prophecies  to  both  the  Israelite  Kingdoms  (*  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem  \  ch,  1.  i).  We  learn  from  Jer.  26.  17-19  that  his 
warnings  were  instrumental  in  causing  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
to  undertake  tlie  religious  reformation  to  which  we  have 
allusion  in  2  Kgs.  18.  4. 

Like  Amos  and  Isaiah,  Micah  is  indignant  at  the  callous 
and  grasping  selfishness  of  the  wealthy,  who  oppress  the 
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poorer  classes  and,  on  the  principle  that  *  might  is  right ', 
turn  them  out  of  their  small  holdings  that  they  may  add 
these  to  their  own  large  estates  (vv.  i,  2 ;  cp.  Isa.  5.  8,  and 
Ahab's  action  in  seizing  Naboth's  vineyard,  1  Kgs.  21). 
He  predicts  that  judgement  is  about  to  fall  on  them,  when 
the  estates  which  they  have  amassed  will  be  seized  and 
divided  up  by  a  foreign  conqueror  {vv,  3,  4  ;  see  note  on  v.  4), 
and  no  further  opportunity  will  be  allowed  them  for  redis- 
tributing the  land  upon  an  equitable  basis  {v,  5).  In 
response,  those  who  are  addressed  advise  the  prophet  and 
others  of  his  class  not  to  talk  nonsense,  using  a  contemp- 
tuous term  for  his  speech  (rendered  *  drivel'  in  note 
following)  which  he,  in  turn,  retorts  upon  them.  The 
whole  of  vv.  6,  7  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  quotation  of  their 
words  (see  note).  It  is  obvious,  they  think,  that,  as 
national  God,  Jehovah  must  favour  His  own  people.  The 
advent  of  calamity  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  foe,  such  as 
Micah  predicts,  would  imply  a  failure  of  Jehovah's  power. 
This  is  precisely  the  attitude  of  mind  which  Amos  combats 
—the  view  that  because  Jehovah  has  knoivn  Israel  in  a 
special  sense  (Am.  3.  2)  He  is  bound  in  the  long  run  to 
extend  to  them  special  favour,  and  that  *  the  Day  of  Jehovah ' 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  Jehovah's  victory,  as  national 
God,  over  the  nation's  foes  (Am.  5.  18  :  see,  on  these 
passages,  pp.  54  f.,  58).  The  magnates  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
who  despoil  the  unoffending  peasantry  as  an  enemy  despoils 
the  conquered  {i\  8 ;  see  note),  and  sell  the  children  of 
unprotected  widows  into  slavery  (v,  9  ;  see  note),  are  not  to 
think  that  they  will  remain  peaceful  and  unmolested  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  estates.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
expelled  from  them  by  a  foreign  conqueror,  and  their  end 
shall  be  utter  destruction  because  of  their  moral '  unclean- 
ness'  (v,  10).  It  is  not  surprising  to  Micah  that  his 
prophecies  are  unpopular:    the  kind  of  prophet  who  is 
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really  popular  is  he  who  panders  to  the  sordid  desires  of 
the  ruling  classes  (i\  1 1). 

There  follows  a  short  section  (v?\  12,  13)  which  contains 
a  promise  of  restoration  from  captivity.  The  remnant  of 
Israel  (i.  e.  the  true  Israel  within  Israel  who  is  to  be 
preserved)  shall  be  collected  like  a  flock  into  the  fold  until 
the  *  breaker ',  i.  e.  the  bell-wether  of  the  flock  (who  seems 
to  typify  Jehovah  Himself),  makes  a  breach  in  the  enclosure, 
and  leads  them  forth  in  safety  to  their  own  land.  The 
passage  as  it  stands  is  unconnected  with  the  prophecy 
preceding,  though  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
genuine  prophecy  of  Micah's  delivered  on  another  occa- 
sion. A  similar  prophecy  of  restoration  is  contained  in 
ch.  4.  6,  7. 

V.  4.  *  and  lament .  .  .  say  \  Read,  *  and  lament  with  a  lamen- 
tation, saying  *.  The  word  which  is  rendered  *  doleful  *  in  R.V. 
text  and  *  It  is  done  *  in  margin  is  a  corrupt  repetition  of  the 
word  for  *  lamentation '. 

*  We  be  utterly  .  .  .  our  fields  *.     Read, 

*  The  portion  of  my  people  is  meted  out, 

and  there  is  none  to  restore  it : 
To  our  captors  our  fields  are  apportioned  ; 
we  be  utterly  spoiled  *. 

w.  6-8.  These  verses  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupt 
condition.  They  should  probably  run  as  follows,  the  words 
in  double  inverted  commas  representing  the  speech  of  Micah's 
opponents  : — 

6.  *  "  Drivel  ye  not  *' ; — so  they  drivel — 

**not  of  these  things  should  ye  drivel. 
Reproaches  shall  not  overtake 
the  house  of  Jacob. 

7.  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shortened  ? 

are  these  His  doings  ? 
Should  not  His  words  speak  good 
with  Israel  His  people  ?  " 

8.  But  ye  like  an  enemy  rise  up 

against  the  peaceful ; 
Ye  strip  from  unsuspecting  wayfarers 
the  spoils  of  war  \ 
V.   9.  *  ye   cast  out  .  .  .  houses  *.     Read  probably,    *  ye   drive 
away  from  the  children  of  their  delight '. 
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V.  lo.  ^  because  of  uncleanness,  &c.'    Read^ 

'  Because  of  uncleanness  ye  shall  be  destroyed 
with  a  sore  destruction  *. 

w.  12.  'ofBozrah*.     Read,  *in  the  fold'. 


6  Epiphany  B  a  Micah  3.    Ute  sins  of  the  rulers  and  false 
prophets  of  Israel 

A  further  indictment  addressed  particularly  to  the  rulers 
of  Israel  for  their  exactions  practised  on  the  poor,  and  to 
the  false  prophets  for  prophesying  smooth  things  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood.  With  the  words  of  v.  n,  *  Is  not  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  us  ?  &c. ',  we  may  compare  Am.  5.  14. 
Micah's  attitude  towards  these  prophets  is  like  that  of 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  towards  the  false  prophets  who, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  assure  Ahab  of  success  in  his 
campaign  (1  Kgs.  22). 

V.  2.  *who  pluck  off  .  ,  .  their  bones'.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  sentence  preceding  to  which  the  words  '  them  *  and  *  their  * 
can  refer,  and  the  sentence  repeats  the  latter  half  of  v.  3  whore 
the  pronouns  refer  back  correctly  to  *  my  people '  preceding. 
Probably  it  is  an  accidental  repetition,  and  should  be  omitted. 

V.  3.    *  break  their  bones'.     Rather,  *lay  bare  their  bones  *. 

^  as  for  the  pot  \    Read,  '  as  meat  in  the  pot  \ 

V.  5.  '  that  bite  with  the  teeth,  &c. ' ;  i.  e.  who  will  return 
a  favourable  oracle  if  they  be  given  something  to  eat. 

t).  7.  *  their  lips'.  Rather,  *  the  moustache'.  Covering  the 
moustache  (i.e.  probably  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
face)  was  a  gesture  of  mourning  ;  cp.  Ezek.  24. 17,  22  ;  Lev.  13.  45. 

6  Epiphany  E  h  Micah  5.  2-15.    TJie  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  cJmracter  of  His  reign. 

After  a  prophecy  {ch  4.  8—5.  i)  of  mingled  description  of 
Jerusalem's  present  stress  in  face  of  a  foreign  invader, 
and  promise  of  deliverance  (the  reference  doubtless  is  to 
the  Assyrian  invasion  in  701  b.  c.  with  which  so  many  of 
Isaiah's  prophecies  deal),  our  lesson  opens  with  a  prediction 
of  the  birth  of  the  Messianic  King  at  Beth-lehem.    The 
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emphasis  on  his  birthplace  seems  to  mark  the  fact  that  he 
is  to  be,  like  David,  a  man  of  the  people^  with  whose  hard 
lot  Micah  was  so  keenly  concerned—not  bom  in  luxury  at 
Jerusalem,  but  in  comparative  obscurity  in  one  of  the  least 
of  the  Judaean  towns  {v.  2).    This  implies  that  the  family  of 
David  will  have  sunk  to  the  same  obscure  position  as  it 
occupied  before  God  made  choice  of  David  to  be  ruler  of 
His  people  (cp.  the  *  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse ',  i.  e. 
the  stump  which  is  left  when  the  tree  has  been  felled,  Isa. 
11.  i);  and  *  therefore'  {v.  3)— i.  e.  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Israel's  deliverance  is  to  be  a  work  of  divine 
intervention  and  not  at  all  the  result  of  their  own  military 
prowess— God  will  deKver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  foes 
until  the  birth  of  this  destined  deliverer.    The  terms  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  Messiah's  mother  are  very 
striking,  and  seem  to  connect  the  prophecy  closely  with 
Isaiah's  Immanuel-prophecy  in  Isa.   7.  14,  presupposing 
probably  a  current  expectation  of  the  bii^ih  of  the  Messianic 
dehverer  in  a  unique  manner  (see  small-print  note  on 
ChriBtmas  Day  E).     This  second  David  is  to  tend  his  flock 
(the  nation)  in  the  fullness  of  the  divine  strength  and  glory 
which  shall  be  outpoured  upon  him,  and  the  nation  shall 
abide  unmolested  by  external  foes,  for  the  authority  of  its 
King  shall  be  world-wide  (v.  4).    Such  an  era  of  peace  is  to 
be  secured  by  the  fact  that,  should  the  Assyrian  (the 
typical  foe)  attempt  aggression,  the  nation  will  never  lack 
a  superabundance  of  capable  leaders  to  deal  with  the  peril 
{w,  5, 6).  *  The  remnant  of  Jacob '  (cp.  ch,  2.  12  and  pp.  5  f.) 
will  then  exercise  a  twofold  function  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  as  the  source  of  blessing  to  the  deserving,  but 
of  remorseless  punishment  to  the  rebellious  and  wicked 
(w,  7-9).    The  final  section  of  the  prophecy  pictures  the 
destruction  of  all  that  has  in  time  past  interfered  with 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  Jehovah— war-horses  and  chariots 
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winch  stood  for  trust  in  human  might  and  alliance  with 

foreign  nations,  witchcraft,  and  idolatry  (w,  10-15). 

V.  2.  Read, 

*  And  thou,  Beth-lehem  of  Ephrath, 
Thou  least  among  the  clans  of  Judah, 
Out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  a  leader, 
That  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel '. 

Ephrath  (meaning  *  fruitful  *)  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
district  in  which  Beth-lehem  was  situated.  Gp.  Buth  1.  2,  where 
Eiimelech  and  his  family  are  called '  Ephrathitesfrom  Beth-lehem 
of  Judah  \ 

The  prophecy  is  freely  quoted  in  Matt  2.  5,  6  as  referring  to  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah. 

*  Whose  goings  forth,  &c.'  *A  statement  either  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Messiah  in  the  eternal  purposes  of  God,  or  ...  of 
His  descent  from  the  ancient  Davidic  family'  (Cheyne). 

V.  5.  '  And  this  marif  &,c.*  The  words  '  And  this  shall  be 
peace '  refer  rather  to  what  follows  (the  means  by  which  peace 
will  be  secured)  than  to  the  Messiah  of  the  preceding  description. 
They  are  equivalent  to,  *  And.  thus  shall  peace  be  secured '. 

*  seven  *  the  complete  or  perfect  number,  *  and  eight '  one  more 
in  addition. 

V.  6.  '  in  the  entrances  thereof.  Read,  '  with  the  bare  blades 
thereof  (referring  to  *  the  sword  '  of  the  parallel  clause). 

w,  10-15.  Horses  and  idols  are  similarly  coupled  in  Isa.  2.  7,  8 
as  tokens  of  the  nation's  apostasy.  Gp.  Isa.  31.  i ;  Deut.  17.  16 
for  the  multiplying  of  horses  in  connexion  with  reliance  upon 
Egypt  and  mistrust  of  Jehovah's  help. 

V.  13.  *  pillars '.  Rough  unhewn  *  standing  stones ',  set  on  end 
in  the  ground,  were  regarded  as  representing  the  abode  of 
a  deity.  In  early  times  they  were  used  without  offence  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (cp.  Gen.  28.  18-23  ;  Ex.  24,  4),  though  they 
are  condemned  as  idolatrous  by  the  eighth-century  prophets. 

V,  14.  <  Asherim  '  (plural  of  AshSrah)  were  poles  or  tree-trunks 
emblematical  of  a  Ganaanite  goddess  (cp.  p.  52). 
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THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

With  Septuageaima  the  Sunday-Lectionary  begins  the 
reading  of  selections  from  the  Historical  Books  ;  and  this 
is  continued  progressively  down  to  14  Trinity,  with  only 
such  breaks  as  are  necessitated  by  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate lessons  (mainly  from  the  Prophetic)  for  the  great 
festivals. 

The  books  which  relate  the  early  traditions  and  history 
of  ancient  Israel  are  for  the  most  part  of  composite  author- 
ship, presenting  us  with  narratives  from  various  sources 
which  have  been  brought  together  and  edited  by  later 
writers.  The  traditions  as  to  Israel's  remote  history  were 
undoubtedly  preserved  for  a  long  period  in  oral  form,  i.  e. 
they  were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  in  the  form  of 
stories  told  and  retold  round  the  fire  and  beside  the  well. 
All  orientals  love  a  story,  and  have  extraordinarily  retentive 
memories  which  enable  them  to  hand  on  the  records  of  the 
past  from  age  to  age.  It  was  probably  not  till  the  early 
monarchy-period  that  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
embody  past  history  in  tvriting.  Most  likely  the  earliest 
written  records  were  collections  of  poems  which  were  largely 
of  an  heroic  character,  narrating  the  national  exploits  in 
warfare.  Two  such  collections  are  mientioned — the  Book  of 
Jashar  (from  which  were  derived  the  incident  recorded  of 
Joshua  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Amorite  kings,  Josh.  10. 
12,  13,  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  1. 
17-27,  and — according  to  the  Greek  version — the  words  of 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  1  Kings  8.  12, 13), 
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and  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Num.  21.  14). 
Instances  of  poems  which  must  early  have  been  committed 
to  writing  are  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  5),  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49),  and  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  (Deut.  33).  The  oldest  extended  prose-narrative, 
written  by  an  historian  who  was  in  all  probability  con- 
temporary with  the  events  which  he  narrates,  is  the 
court-history  of  David  which  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  2  Sam.  {chs,  9*20),  and  runs  on  into  1  Kings  1,  2. 
It  may  well  have  been  written  by  a  prophet  such  as  Gad 
or  Nathan,  in  the  early  years  of  Solomon's  reign.  We  may 
conjecture  that  Jbhis  settled  and  prosperous  reign  witnessed 
the  first  definite  impulse  towards  the  production  of  written 
historical  records ;  and  probably  the  production  of  a  history 
of  the  preceding  reign  was  soon  followed  by  the  collection 
and  reduction  to  writing  of  the  floating  traditions  which 
went  back  to  the  remoter  past.  It  was  not,  however,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  till  more  than  100  years  later  that  two 
history-hooks  were  produced— the  one  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah,  the  other  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel— 
which  attempted  to  trace  Israel's  history  from  the  remote 
mists  of  antiquity  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
including  probably  in  their  review  the  reign  of  Saul  and 
the  early  days  of  David  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
These  histories  most  likely  made  use  of  both  earlier  written 
narratives  and  popular  oral  traditions.  They  were  the 
work  of  the  prophetic  schools  or  guilds  of  the  two  King- 
doms, for  whom  the  history  of  the  past  possessed,  above 
everything  else,  a  reUgious  value,  as  exemplifying  God's 
dealings  with  His  chosen  people.  The  earlier  of  these  two 
works  seems  to  be  that  which  was  produced  in  the  King- 
dom of  Judah  ;  and  this  may  be  dated  approximately  about 
850  B.  0.  (the  reign  of  King  Jehoshaphat).  The  history-book 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  seems  to  have  been  composed 
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somewhat  later ;  perhaps  about  750  b.  c.  (the  reign  of  King 
Jeroboam  II  and  the  period  of  the  earliest  writing  prophets, 
Amos  and  Hosea).  Subsequently  (probably  between  700 
and  650  b.  c.)  these  two  histories  were  combined  into  one, 
portions  of  each  being  omitted  where  superfluous  alongside 
of  the  parallel  narrative,  though  very  considerable  instances 
of  duplication  were  allowed  to  remain. 

J  and  E  in  the  Pentateuch. —In  the  Pentateuch  we  can 
trace  these  two  histories,  as  they  figure  in  the  combined 
document,  throughout  Gen. ,  Exod. ,  and  Num.  The  Judaean 
history  is  marked  by  a  preference  for  the  use  of  the  divine 
name  Jehovah  (rendered  ^  the  Lord  '  in  the  English  Bible), 
which  it  regards  as  revealed  to  mankind  from  the  dawn  of 
history  (Gten.  4.  26  ^),  and  employs  in  its  opening  narrative 
which  begins  in  ch,  2.  46.  The  North  Israelite  history,  on 
the  other  hand  (which,  as  we  know  it,  begins  with  the 
story  of  Abraham)  uniformly  uses  the  title  jE^/^fm  (rendered 
*  God '),  until  the  account  in  Exod  3  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself  to  Moses  at  Horeb  under  the  name  Jehovah,  which , 
according  to  this  narrative,  was  previously  unrevealed; 
and  from  this  point  onward  it  employs  Jehovah  somewhat 
sparingly  alongside  of  Elohlm.  On  account  of  this  difference 
in  usage  of  the  divine  names  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the 
former  narrative  under  the  symbol  J  (i.  e.  Jehovistic  narra- 
tive), and  to  the  latter  under  the  symbol  E  (i.  e.  Elohistic 
narrative). 

The  Priestly  narrative  in  the  Pentateuch. —Interwoven 
with  the  combined  narrative  J  and  E,  we  find  in  the  Penta- 
teuch a  third  narrative  which  opens  Genesis  with  the  first 


^  The  translation  of  this  verse  which  we  find  in  A.V.,  R.V., 
'Then  hegan  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lobd',  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  final  words  mean  rather  '  to  call  with  the  name  of 
Jehovah  %  i.  e.  to  use  this  particular  name  in  invocation  of  the 
Deity. 
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Creation-story  (ch,  1.  i— 2.  4a),  continuing  in  ch,  5  with  the 
genealogy  from  Adam  to  Noah.  This  narrative  is  not, 
however,  always  divided  into  lengthy  sections  as  in  ch.  1 
and  ch.  5.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Flood-story,  it  is  divided 
into  short  sections,  which  are  interspersed  with  short 
sections  from  the  JE  narrative  just  as  suited  the  purpose 
or  fancy  of  the  editor.  But  always  without  exception 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  narrative  by 
its  very  marked  characteristics.  Its  style— unlike  the 
picturesque  and  flowing  style  of  J  and  E — ^is  tei-se  and 
precise,  and  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  certain  set  for- 
mulae, as  in  a  legal  document.  The  wiiter  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  jurist  rather  than  an  historian.  He  sets  him- 
self, it  is  true,  like  the  author  of  J,  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  world  from  its  beginning ;  but  mere  history  as  such 
was  not  his  main  purpose  in  writing.  His  narrative  serves 
as  a  means  to  explain  the  origin  of  institutions— the  Sabbath, 
the  prohibition  of  tasting  blood,  circumcision,  and  so  forth. 
He  is  also,  as  becomes  a  jmist,  highly  interested  in  genea- 
logies, and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  not  only  the  genealogy 
of  Adam's  descendants  in  ch,  5,  but  also  of  Noah  (ch,  10), 
Shem  (ch,  11.  10-32),  Ishmael  and  Isaac  (ch.  25.  12-17, 
19,  20),  Esau  (ch,  36),  &c.  With  these  he  combines  a  com- 
plete system  of  chronology  which  takes  its  start  from  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

The  writer  gradually  narrows  down  his  issue,  first  to 
the  descendants  of  Seth,  then  to  those  of  Noah,  then  of 
Shem,  then  Terah,  then  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  On 
each  occasion  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  main  stock  , 
are  dismissed  with  a  curt  genealogical  table,  and  attention 
is  gradually  concentrated  on  the  ancestor  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  writer's  history  is  usually  in  Genesis  a  mere*' 
outline.  It  only  expands  into  detail  where  the  origin  of 
religious  institutions  and  legal  rights  and  customs  arouse 
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the  writer's  interest.  But  it  is  when  the  narrative  passes 
beyond  Genesis  that  the  writer  is  most  truly  in  his  element. 
If  we  except  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  brief  and  simple 
Law-code  which  extends  from  Exod.  20.  22  to  the  end 
of  23  and  is  named  *  the  Book  of  the  Covenant '  in  24.  7, 
the  few  primitive  laws  contained  in  Exod.  84,  and  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  whole  of  the  complicated  legal 
system  of  the  Pentateuch  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  this 
writer.  In  dealing  with  matters  of  ritual  he  revels  in 
wealth  of  detail,  and  having  reached  the  stage  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law  he  practically  deals  with  nothing  else.  The 
rest  of  his  narrative  contains  nothing  more  than  an  anec- 
dote here  and  there  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  some  legal 
enactment,  and  bare  lists  of  stations  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
during  their  journeying  in  the  wilderness. 

On  account  of  this  predominantly  priestly  interest  the 
writer  is  usually  designated  the  Priestly  writer,  and  for  con- 
venience the  symbol  P  is  employed  when  referring  to  his 
narrative.  Like  E,  P  regards  the  name  Jehovah  as  first 
revealed  to  Moses,  distinguishing  a  prior  stage  of  revelation 
made  by  God  to  Abraham  under  the  title  God  Almighty 
(see  Gen.  17.  i,  Exod.  6.  2,  3) ;  and  God  and  not  Jehovah  is 
regularly  employed  by  the  writer  up  to  Exod.  6.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  P  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  exilic  period.  The  tone,  standpoint,  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  writer  may  be  noticed  as  colouring  other 
writings  which  follow  upon  this  period  (cp.  especially  the 
Books  of  Chronicles),  while  in  the  writings  of  earlier  times 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  them.  While,  however,  P's  legis- 
lative system  is  distinctively  post-exilic  in  character,  and 
many  of  its  most  important  enactments  can  be  shown  (in 
contrast  to  the  legislation  of  E's  Book  of  the  Covenant  and 
of  Deuteronomy)  to  have  been  unknown  and  unpractised 
at  an  earlier  period,  much  of  the  material  embodied  in  the 
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writer's  legal  code  goes  back  without  doubt  to  an  in- 
definitely earlier  period. 

Deuteronomy.— Midway  between  the  combined  JE  narra- 
tive and  the  P  narrative  stands  Deuteronomy^  which  was 
certainly  (whether  with  or  without  its  historical  intro- 
duction which  is  based  in  the  main  upon  E)  *the  Book  of 
the  Law '  discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Josiah  (621  B.C.),  which  led  to  this  king's  religious 
reformation,  as  narrated  in  2  Kings  22,  23.  The  shoii 
symbol  for  the  element  in  the  Pentateuch  represented 
by  this  book  is  D.  The  date  at  which  the  work  was 
written  is  somewhat  obscure.  However  ancient  much  of 
the  legislative  material  which  it  contains  may  be  in  origin, 
it  cannot  in  its  present  form  go  back  to  a  high  antiquity, 
for  its  central  regulation— the  abolition  of  local  sanctuaries 
or  *  high  places '  and  the  centralization  of  sacrificial  worship 
at  a  single  sanctuary,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  (see  ch,  12  and  2  Kings 
23.  8,  9)— forms  a  deliberate  repeal  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Exod.  20.  24,  according  to  which 
an  altar  is  to  be  built  and  sacrifice  offered  at  every  place 
where  Jehovah  *  records  His  name ',  i.  e.  every  place  which 
was  connected  by  tradition  with  a  divine  manifestation 
or  Theophany  (cp.  further  pp.  78  f.).  In  the  view  of  many 
scholars  D  was  probably  written  during  the  idolatrous 
and  persecuting  reign  of  King  Manasseh  of  Judah  (i.  e. 
within  half  a  century  of  Josiah's  reign),  placed  for  safety 
in  a  nook  of  the  Temple,  and  then  mislaid  and  forgotten 
till  its  accidental  discovery  dming  the  Temple-repairs  as 
naiTated  in  2  Kings  22.  The  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  the  book  appears  to  exhibit  a  direct 
development  of  the  religious  teaching  and  phraseology  of 
the  prophet  Hosea  and  the  latest  stratum  of  E  which  is 
probably  a  little  subsequent  to  Hosea,  and  it  is  therefore 
notfat  all  unHkely  that  it  may  have  emanated  from  the 
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prophetic  school  of  the  Northern  Khigdom,  which  in  all 
probability  continued  its  religious  and  literary  activity 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  721  b.  c.  and  the  reduction  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  position  of  an  Assyrian  province.^ 
The  reforming  principle  of  D  which  took  shape  in  the 
destruction  of  local  *  high  places '  was  already,  according  to 
2  Kings  18.  4,  to  some  extent  operative  in  the  reforms  of 
Hezekiah  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  b.c. — 
a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  ideals  of  the  book  were 
already  in  the  air  nearly  100  years  before  its  discovery  in 
Josiah's  reign. 

D  represents  a  prophetic  reformulation  and  adaptation 
of  (in  the  main)  older  legislation  to  meet  new  needs.  It 
emphasizes  Jehovah's  choice  of  Israel  as  an  act  of  sovereign 
love  demanding  the  uttermost  love  and  devotion  in  return, 
and  the  energetic  repudiation  of  all  that  savours  of  divided 
allegiance  and  idolatry.  It  was  no  doubt  to  safeguard  this 
principle  that  the  destruction  of  the  local  sanctuaries  was 
so  rigorously  enjoined,  since,  as  past  history  had  all  too 
surely  proved,  the  tendency  to  assimilate  the  worship  at 
these  sanctuaries  to  the  nature-worship  of  the  Baals  of  the 
Canaanites  was  an  ever-present  danger.  As  in  Hosea,  the 
moral  principle  of  love  to  God  is  extended  into  the  social 
sphere,  and  is  to  determine  every  act  of  common  life 
between  man  and  man.  Thus  the  morW  hearing  of  D's 
legislation    is    exhibited    throughout    with   the   utmost 

1  The  Assyrian  king  Sargoii  only  claims,  to  have  carried  captive 
27,290  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  states  that  he  allowed 
the  remainder  to  retain  their  possessions,  set  his  officers  as  prefects 
over  them,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  kings. 
Doubtless  those  whom  he  removed  were  the  politically  influential 
and  the  skilled  artificers  (cp.  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  deportation 
from  Jerusalem ;  2  Kings  24.  12-14),  and  he  would  have  had  no 
reason  for  interfering  with  the  members  of  the  prophetic  order, 
who  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  would  hardly  have  been 
clustered  in  and  about  the  capital  city. 
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emphasis,  and  the  book  has  a  permanent  spiritual  value 
which  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  O.T. 

The  final  welding  together  of  JE,  D,  and  P  which  formed 
the  Pentateuch  as  we  know  it  probably  took  place  about 
the  time  of  Ezra,  i.  e.  between  the  years  450  and  400  b.  c. 

Evidence  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  composite  work,  formed  by 
the  welding  together  of  different  documents,  as  outlined  above, 
is  threefold : 

(1)  There  exist  in  the  narrative  double  and  divergent  accounts 
of  the  same  events,  and  double  and  divergent  explanations  of 
proper  names,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
single  narrator. 

(2)  The  divine  names  *  God  *  and  *  the  Lobd  *  are  not  distributed 
throughout  the  narrative  as  they  might  be  expected  to  be  in  the 
work  of  a  single  writer,  but  we  constantly  find  that  a  certain 
section  of  the  narrative  is  marked  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
names,  whilst  the  sv^cceeding  section  drops  the  use  of  this 
name  and  confines  itself  to  the  other  name  without  any 
reason  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  narrative  if  regarded 
as  a  whole.  This  distinction  continues  down  to  the  account 
of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Moses  under  the  name 
Jehovah  (usually  rendered  *  the  Lobd  ')  in  Ex.  3  and  6.  a,  3  (cp. 
pp.  133  ff.,  136). 

(3)  There  is  a  marked  distinction  of  style  and  phraseology  in 
different  sections. 

The  marshalling  of  this  evidence  with  any  attempt  at  fullness 
would  require  a  volume.  All  that  can  here  be  done  is  to  give  a 
very  few  illustrations  selected  from  Genesis  only. 

T?ie  Creation-narrative,  We  read  in  Gen.  1  that  vegetation  was 
created  on  the  3rd  day,  the  lower  animals  on  the  5th  and 
6th  days,  and  man,  both  male  and  female,  on  the  6th  day,  after 
the  lower  animals.  But  the  account  of  ch.  2  makes  the  order  of 
creation  to  be — man,  vegetation,  the  lower  animals,  woman. 
The  first  account,  which  runs  from  1.  i — 2.  4  a,  speaks  throughout 
of  *  God  *,  and  its  style  is  terse  and  marked  by  recurrent  formulae 
(cp.  '  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good ',  *  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day ')  ;  the  second  account  (2.  4  6— end") 
speaks  of  *  the  Lord  God ',  and  its  style  is  picturesque  and 
detailed.     The  first  account  belongs  to  P,  the  second  to  J. 

The  Flood-narrative.  According  to  6.  18-22  (P ;  notice  *God' 
used  exclusively  throughout  w,  9-22)  one  pair  of  every  kind  of 
animal  is  preserved  in  the  Ark  ;  but  according  to  7.  1-5  (J  ;  notice 
Hhe  Lord  Mn  w.  i,  5)  seven  pairs  of  clean  animals  are  preserved, 
and  one  pair  of  unclean.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  two 
widely  divergent  accounts  of  the  duration  of  the  Flood.  7.  12 
states  that  *  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
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nights '.  This  agrees  with  the  narrative  of  8.  6-12,  which  states 
that  at  the  end  of  40  days  Noah  opened  the  window  and, 
apparently  after  the  lapse  of  7  days,  sent  forth  a  raven  and  a 
dove ;  then,  on  the  return  of  the  dove,  waited  another  7  days 
and  sent  her  forth  again ;  and  finally,  on  her  second  return  with 
the  olive  leaf,  allowed  a  third  i)eriod  of  7  days  to  elapse  before 
sending  her  out  again — after  which  she  returned  no  more.  This 
narrative,  which  is  self-consistent,  seems  to  assign  a  total  period 
of  61  days  as  the  duration  of  the  Flood,  namely  40  days  + 
3  periods  of  7  days.  It  belongs  to  J.  According  to  7.  ii,  how- 
ever, the  Flood  begins  in  the  600th  year  of  Noah's  life,  on  the 
17th  day  of  the  2nd  month  ;  in  7.  24—8.  5  we  are  told  that  the 
waters  prevailed  for  150  days  and  then  gradually  subsided  until 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen  on  the  Ist  day  of  the 
10th  month ;  and  finally,  in  8.  13,  14,  the  earth  is  said  to  have 
dried  on  the  27th  day  of  the  2Qd  month  of  Noah's  601st  year. 
Thus  we  have  here  a  total  duration  of  a  year  and  10  days,  as 
agaiQst  the  61  days  of  the  other  account.  This  account  with  its 
detailed  chronology  belongs  to  P. 

In  Gen.  20.  1-17  (E;  notice  the  use  of  *God'  throughout*) 
Abraham,  when  sojourning  at  Gerar,  pretends  to  Abimelech  the 
king  of  Gerar  that  his  wife  Sarah  is  his  sister,  and  the  king  takes 
her  as  wife  (though  already  in  18.  11  J  she  is  represented  as  so 
old  as  to  be  past  child-bearing).  In  26.  6-33  (J,  using  *  the 
Lord  *  throughout)  the  same  deception  is  related  as  practised  by 
Isaac  upon  Abimelech  of  Gerar  in  regard  to  Rebekah. 

The  two  flights  of  Hagar,^  Gen.  16.  4-14  and  21.  8-21— both 
due  to  the  persecution  of  Sarah,  and  both  concluding  with  a 
promise  to  Ishmael — may  perhaps  be  understood  as  separate 
incidents ;  but  the  fact  is  striking  that  the  former  narrative 
uniformly  uses  *  the  Lord  \  and  the  latter  *  God*.  They  belong 
respectively  to  J  and  E,  and  their  general  similarity  suggests 
that  they  are  different  versions  of  a  single  stoiy. 

In  Gen.  37  two  narratives  of  the  circumstances  leading  to 
Joseph's  slavery  in  Egypt  are  somewhat  closely  interwoven ;  but 
examination  shows  that  in  the  one  narrative  (J)  Judc^  dissuades 
his  brothers  from  killing  Joseph  and  instigates  them  to  sell  him 
to  the  lahmadites ;  while  in  the  other  (E)  it  is  Eeuhen  who  inter- 
cedes for  his  life  and  persuades  them  to  cast  him  into  a  pit,  from 
which  he  intends  subsequently  to  take  him  and  restore  him  to 
his  father.  His  project,  however,  is  frustrated  by  a  passing 
caravan  of  Midiwnitesj  who,  finding  the  lad  in  the  pit,  draw  him 

*  In  V.  4,  where  Abimelech  uses  the  title  ^  Lord  *  (not  printed  in 
capitals  in  the  English  versions),  this  represents  Adonai  and  not 
Jehovah. 

^  The  name  Hagar  probably  means  ^flight',  being  connected 
with  the  Arabic  word  hegra  (usually  written  hejra  or  hejira),  the 
name  of  the  era  marked  by  the  Jlight  of  Mohammed. 
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out  and  carry  him  with  them  into  Egypt,  where  they  sell  him 
as  a  slave  (see  further  3  Iient  E  a). 

The  following  instances  of  divergent  explanations  of  proper 
names  are  very  striking. 

The  name  Isaac  (Hebrew  YisJ^k),  connected  with  the  verb 
s&fyak  '  to  laugh  \  is  doubtless  intended  to  find  explanation  in  ^ 
Gen.  17.  17  (P ;  notice  that  *  God'  is  used  exclusively  throughout 
the  chapter  aflerv.  i),  where  Abraham  is  related  to  have  laughed 
incredulously  at  the  promise  of  a  son  in  his  old  age.  18.  12-15 
(J ;  notice  the  exclusive  use  of  *  the  Lobd  '  throughout  the 
chapter)  offers  a  similar  explanation  of  the  name  in  Sarah's 
incredulous  laughter  at  the  same  promise.  21.  6  (E)  definitely 
connects  the  naming  of  the  son  with  Sarah's  joyful  laughter  at 
his  birth :  '  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh  ;  every  one  that  heareth 
will  laugh  with  me'. 

The  name  Edom,  connected  by  assonance  with  the  word 
meaning  red,  is  explained  in  Gen.  25.  25  (J)  by  Esau's  red 
appearance  at  his  birth ;  but  in  25.  50  (E)  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  Esau  on  account  of  his  request  for  the  red 
pottage. 

The  name  Issachar  may  be  understood  as  meaning  ^  There  is 
hire',  i.  e.  *  A  price  for  hire  has  been  paid  '.  In  Gen.  80.  16  (J) 
the  son  is  regarded  as  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  mandrakes  : 
Leah  says  to  Jacob,  *  I  have  surely  hired  thee  with  my  son's 
mandrakes'.  In  v.  18  (E),  however,  Leah  regards  the  purchase 
as  made  by  the  loan  of  her  handmaid  Zilpah  :  *  Ood  hath  given 
me  my  hire,  because  I  gave  my  handmaid  to  my  husband '. 

The  name  Joseph  is  explained  in  Gen.  30.  23  (E)  as  part  of  the 
verb  'dsaph  *  to  take  away' — *  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach ', 
but  in  the  very  next  «.  24  (J)  we  find  it  connected  with  another 
verb  ydsaph  *  to  add ' — *  T?te  Loud  add  to  me  another  son  \ 

The  place-name  Mahanaim  means  ^  two  hosts  or  companies '. 
In  Gen.  82.  i,  2  (E)  it  is  related  that  *  Jacob  went  on  his  way, 
and  the  angels  of  Ood  met  him.  And  Jacob  said  when  he  saw 
them.  This  is  Ood^s  host :  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Mahanaim ' — *  two  companies ',  i.  e.  his  own  company  and  that 
of  the  angels.  In  w,  6-9  (J),  however,  we  get  another  explana- 
tion. Jacob  divides  his  own  people  into  two  companies  as  a 
precaution  against  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  part  of  Esau,  and 
then,  in  commenting  upon  the  Lord's  goodness  to  him  during  his 
absence  from  Canaan,  he  remarks,  *  with  my  staff  I  crossed  over 
tliis  Jordan  ;  and  now  I  am  become  two  companies '. 

Difference  in  literary  style  and  phraseology  offers  a  marked 
distinction  between  JE,  D,  and  P  (less  so  between  J  and  E) ;  but 
this  would  need  to  be  illustrated  at  length  in  order  to  be 
impressive. 

The  method  of  writing  history  implied  by  the  documentary 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch  may,  from  our  modern  western  point 
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of  view,  seem  somewhat  strange.  We  are  accustomed  to  find 
the  modem  historian  putting,  to  a  large  extent,  his  own 
personality  into  his  history,  first  mastering  and.assimilating  his 
documents,  and  then  giving  the  result  in  his  own  words  and 
coloured  by  his  own  point  of  view.  Frequently,  it  is  true,  he 
makes  quotations  from  his  sources,  but  these  are  always  clearly 
marked  as  such,  and  they  do  not  affect  the  general  character  of 
his  work.  The  ancient  Israelite  historian  used,  as  we  have  seen, 
quite  a  different  method.  He  was  content  to  employ,  as  we 
may  say,  the  scissors  and  paste.  He  gives  us,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  actual  words  of  his  old  sources,  cut  into  convenient 
sections  and  fitted  into  his  own  framework.  If  he  has  recourse 
to  two  or  more  parallel  sources  of  history  for  the  same  events, 
he  does  not  work  these  up  into  one  indistinguishable  whole,  but 
divides  them  up  and  fits  them  together  like  a  mosaic,  only 
omitting  such  portions  of  each  as  are  plainly  superfluous  side  by 
side  with  the  parallel  narrative,  and  sometimes  not  even  doing 
that ;  harmonizing  differences  here  and  there  by  a  few  touches 
of  his  own,  but  frequently  not  even  troubling  to  do  this. 

If  any  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  results  of  Biblical 
literary  criticism  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  a  method 
was  really  pursued  by  the  editors  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.T.,  he  may  test  the  fact  by  comparing  the  narrative  of 
Chronicles  with  that  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  editor  of 
Chronicles  seems  to  have  had  sources  at  his  disposal  with  which 
we  are  otherwise  unacquainted  ;  but  his  main  sources  were  the 
older  historical  books  as  known  to  us,  and  he  incorporates  whole 
sections  of  Samuel  and  Kings  straight  into  his  narrative  in  just 
the  same  way  as  we  infer,  through  critical  analysis,  that  the 
editors  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  historical  books  (Joshua- 
Kings)  have  done.  One  example  will  suffice — the  account  of  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam  in  2  Chr.  10  ff.  2  Chr.  10.  i— 11.  4,  relating 
the  events  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  corresponds 
nearly  word  for  word  with  1  Kgs.  12.  1-34.  The  section  which 
follows  after  in  Elings  refers  to  Jeroboam  and  the  Northern 
Elingdom,  and  the  Chronicler  omits  it  as  alien  to  his  purpose, 
and  instead  continues  with  a  narrative  from  another  source 
narrating  Rehoboam^s  building  operations  and  the  internal 
politics  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  continues  to  the  end  of 
ch.  11.  The  Chronicler  next,  in  ch.  12,  proceeds  to  relate  the 
invasion  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt.  Now  this  invasion,  as 
related  in  Kings,  occupies  four  verses — 1  Kgs.  14.  25-28.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  Chronicler  has  used  this  short  narrative  as  a 
source.  It  has  been  cut  up  and  interlarded  with  other  matter ; 
but  it  is  all  there,  practically  word  for  word.  Thus  1  Kgs.  14. 
25  -2Chr.  12.  2a;  1  Kgs.  14.  26,  27,  28  =  2  Chr.  12.  96,  10,  11. 

Di£ferent  strata  in  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.— 
Thus  modem  scientific  study  of  the  O.T.  has  revolutionized 
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our  conception  of  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  documents 
which  deal  with  the  life  and  work  of  Moses.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  maintain  the  old  traditional  view  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  which  records  his  death,  this  final  scene 
being  added  by  Joshua,  his  successor.  And,  together  with 
this  far-reaching  readjustment  of  our  views  upon  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  there  has  resulted  a  similar 
reconstruction  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  body  of 
legislation  contained  in  the  books,  which  tradition  was 
accustomed  to  regard  as  directly  due  to  Moses  himself. 
Examination  has  proved  that  the  legislative  enactments 
embodied  in  the  Pentateuch  are  not  parts  of  one  homo- 
geneous whole  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  three  distinct 
strata  of  legislation  (embodied  respectively  in  JE,  D, 
and  P),  the  later  containing  laws  which  are  subversive 
of  laws  contained  in  the  earlier.  And  further,  we  find, 
from  the  knowledge  of  Israel's  history  which  we  derive 
from  the  later  historical  books,  that  we  can  mark  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  period  during  which  each 
of  these  difl^erent  law-books  was  in  force,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  changes  therein  em- 
bodied. 

As  outstanding  examples  of  changes  in  the  different  strata  of 
Pentateuchal  legislation  we  may  notice  the  regulations  regarding 
(1)  t?te  place  of  Sacrifice,  (2)  the  posiHon  qfthe  Levites, 

(1)  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Exod.  20.  24  E),  altars  are  to  be  built  and  sacrifice  offered  at  every 
place  where  Jehovah  *  records  His  name  *,  i.  e.  every  place  which 
was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  a  Divine  manifestation.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  regulation  we  find  from  the  earliest  time  that 
numerous  local  sanctuaries  existed  throughout  Canaan  where 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  carried  on  and  sacrifice  was  offered 
acceptably  to  Him.  Many  of  these  sites  are  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  old  narratives  as  the  scenes  of  divine  revelations  made 
to  the  patriarchs  and  early  heroes  of  the  nation.  In  the  period 
of  the  Judges  and  the  early  monarchy  Israel's  religious  leaders 
offer  sacrifice  at  altars  all  over  the  land — Samuel  at  Mizpah 
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(ISam.  7.  9),  Ramah  (1  Sam.  7.  17,  9.  12),  Gilgal(l  Sam.  11.  15), 
and  Beth-lehem  (1  Sam.  16.  5)^  Solomon  at  Gibeon  (1  Kgs.  3.  4% 
Elijah  at  Oarmel  (1  Kgs.  18.  30  £f.),  &c.  The  complaint  of  Elijah 
at  Horeb — ^  The  children  of  Israel  have  profaned  Thy  covenant, 
thrown  down  Thine  alta/rB,  &c.'  (1  Kgs.  19.  14) — proves  incidentally 
how  numerous  were  these  local  sanctuaries  where  the  w'orship 
of  Yahweh  was  conducted,  a  worship  which  was  in  no  sense  a 
debased  worship,  but  which  had  the  fullest  sanction  of  the 
highest  religious  authorities  of  the  age. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  Deuteronomy,  we  find  that  all  this  is 
altered.  Sacrifice  may  no  longer  be  o£fered  at  any  local  sanctuary 
throughout  the  land,  but  only  at  the  one  central  sanctuary ; 
sacrifice  at  other  sanctuaries  is  to  be  rigorously  suppressed  (cp. 
especially  Beut.  12).  The  reason  for  this  change  in  the  regula- 
tion of  sacrificial  worship  is  clear.  The  old  local  sanctuaries,  in 
their  surroundings  and  in  their  furniture,  were  perilously  similar 
to  the  idolatrous  sanctuaries  of  the  Oanaanites,  often  being 
placed  in  the  same  way  on  hills,  by  springs  of  living  water,  and 
under  trees.  In  early  times  the  rough  unhewn  monolith  or 
pillar  seems  sometimes  (if  not  regularly)  to  have  stood  beside 
the  altar  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  just  as  it  did  at 
Canaanite  sanctuaries  (cp.  Gen.  28.  22  E,  where  Jacob  is  said  to 
have  set  up  such  a  pillar  at  Beth-el,  to  have  anointed  it  with  oil, 
and  called  it  *  the  house  of  God ').  There  must  always  have  been 
a  tendency  among  the  unspiritua}  in  Israel  to  confuse  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  with  the  worship  of  the  Canaanite  Baal,  and  to  hanker 
after  the  crude  and  impure  rites  which  were  associated  with  the 
nature-worship  of  the  latter  deity.  The  best  way  to  obviate 
this  danger  was,  as  realized  by  the  Beuteronomist,  the  entire 
destruction  of  all  these  local  sanctuaries  and  the  centralization 
of  sacrificial  worship  at  Jerusalem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  when  it  was  that  the  law  of  Deuteronomy 
came  into  force.  The  pai*ticulars  of  Josiah*s  great  religious 
reformation  owing  to  the  discovery  of  *  the  Book  of  the  Law'  in 
the  Temple  (2  Kgs.  22,  28)  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  related  that  the  king  destroyed  the 
high  places,  not  only  throughout  Judah  but  also  in  the  land  of 
Israel.  That  these  high  places  were  not  merely  the  idolatrous 
sanctuaries,  but  also  the  sanctuaries  at  which  the  relatively 
uncorrupted  worship  of  Jehovah  had  been  conducted,  is  clear 
from  23.  8,  9  (*the  priests  of  the  high  places  came  not  up  to  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  but  they  did  eat  unleavened 
bread  among  their  brethren  '.  If  these  priests  had  been  idolatrous 
priests,  there  would  of  course  have  been  no  question  of  their 
coming  up  to  the  altar  of  Jehovah  at  all).  As  concerns  the 
Priestly  Code  of  P,  we  need  only  remark  that  the  writer  appears 
to  be  conversant  with  no  other  condition  of  affairs  than  that  of 
one  place  of  sacrificial  worship.  He  pictures  this  condition  of 
things  as  having  been  the  rule  from  the  beginning,  and  all  his 
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regulations  for^worship  are  framed  in  accordance  with  it.  This 
points  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  time  when  the  Priestly  Code  was 
drawn  up,  the  law  of  the  single  sanctuary  had  become  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  numerous  local  sanctuaries  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

(2)  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  says  nothing  about  the  position 
of  the  Levites.  It  is  clear  that  from  very  early  times  they 
exercised  priestly  functions  (cp.  Beut.  83.  lo,  Judg.  17.  13).  But 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  in  early  times  the  duties  of  priest- 
hood were  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Levites.  Thus  Samuel, 
who  was  an  Ephraimite,  is  clearly  pictured  as  acting  as  a  priest 
at  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  The  sons  of  David  are  also  stated  in 
2  Sam,  8.  18  to  have  been  priests.^  In  Deuteronomy  the  office 
of  priesthood  is  definitely  restricted  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  no 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tribe,  all  being  regarded  theoretically  as  equally 
eligible  to  exercise  the  priestly  office.  In  Deut.  18.  i,  which 
speaks  of  *the  priests, 'the  Levites,  all  the  tribe  of  Levi',  the 
three  terms  are  synonymous.  We  can  by  no  device  interpret 
them  as  meaning,  '  the  priests  and  the  Levites ',  nor  can  we  insert 
^ and''  before  *all  the  tribe  of  Levi',  as  is  suggested  without 
warrant  by  R.V.  margin^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the 
family  of  Zadok  gained  a  certain  prestige  from  early  times 
through  its  establishment  by  David  at  the  sanctuary  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  fact,  however,  did  not  hinder  the  ordinary  Levite 
from  fulfilling  the  highest  priestly  functions  elsewhere.  Deu- 
teronomy, in  abolishing  the  local  sanctuaries,  expressly  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  the  provincial  Levite  officiating  as 
priest  at  the  single  sanctuary,  i.e.  at  Jerusalem  (cp.  18.  6-8), 
though  we  have  evidence  to  prove  that  this  regulation  as  to  the 
equal  rights  of  all  Levites  at  Jehovah's  one  sanctuary  was  never 
put  into  force  in  its  entirety  (cp.  2  Kgs.  28.  9).  The  next  stage 
is  represented  by  Ezekiel  (44.  10-16),  who,  wiiting  during  the 
Exile,  draws  up  regulations  for  a  new  Temple  and  new  ritual  to 
be  established  in  the  near  future  after  the  return  from  Exile. 
These  regulations  bear  close  affinity  to  the  code  called  the  Law 
of  Holiness  (Lev.  17-26)  inoo]-porated  in  the  Priestly  Code,  and 
they  show  us  the  movement  of  priebtly  thought  which  resulted 
in  the  latter  code.  Ezekiel  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  Levites  as  a  body  distinct  from  the  Jerusalemite 
priesthood,  and  he  first  definitely  proposes  to  debar  them  from 

*  The  renderings  of  A.V.  *  chief  rulers*,  R.V.  margin  *  chief 
ministers',  are  entirely  unwarranted.  The  Hebrew  term  is  the 
ordinary  term  denoting  ^  priests ',  and  has  no  other  meaning.  The 
Chronicler  (1  Chr.  18.  17)  paraphrases  *  chief  about  the  king',  but 
this  is  because,  from  his  post-exilic  priestly  standpoint,  he  was 
unable  to  understand  how  any  but  the  family  o^  Aaron  could 
exercise  the  priestly  office. 
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the  exercise  of  priestly  functions  at  the  altar,  and  to  relegate 
them  to  the  performance  of  subordinate  duties.  This  degrada- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  having  gone  astray  from 
Jehovah  after  the  service  of  idols— the  old  worship  at  the  local 
sanctuaries  having  come,  in  EzekiePs  time,  to  be  regarded  as 
definitely  idolatrous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Zadok  are 
to  retain  and  exercise  the  exclusive  right  of  priesthood.  This 
change  in  regulation,  which  we  see  here  in  the  germ,  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  legislation  of  the  Priestly 
Code.  The  priests  are  distinct  from  the  common  Levites,  and 
can  only  be  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  common  Levites  can 
only  exercise  subordinate  functions  in  connexion  with  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary.  While,  however,  the  Levites  suffer  loss  of 
status  through  the  legislation  of  the  Priestly  Code,  they  are 
placed  in  a  far  sounder  position  as  regards  their  maintenance. 
For  while  Deuteronomy  constantly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Levite  has  no  lot  or  inheritance  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
so  commends  him  to  the  charity  of  the  community  at  large  (10. 9, 
12.  12,  14.  27,  29,  16.  11,  14,  26.  12,  13),  the  Priestly  Code  sets 
apart  forty-eight  cities,  with  the  pasture-land  around  them  for 
a  specified  distance,  to  be  the  possession  of  the  Levites  as  a 
provision  for  their  maintenance  (Num.  85.  1-8;  cp.  Lev.  25. 
32,  34). 

The  place  of  Moses  in  history. — Such  being  the  position 
of  research  in  regard  to  Hebrew  legislation,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  what  must  be  the  ultimate  verdict  as  to 
the  place  and  importance  of  Moses  in  the  history  of  Israel 
as  a  nation.  If  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  cannot,  in  its  present  form,  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  Moses,  and  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
residue  is,  at  best,  very  vague  and  uncertain,  we  are  faced 
by  the  problem  as  to  what  the  work  of  Moses  really  was, 
and  how  he  obtained  that  predominant  position  which  is 
assigned  to  him  in  Hebrew  history.  As  is  usual,  when 
a  long-established  traditional  belief  has  been  shaken  at 
its  foundations,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those — 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion— who  have 
hastened  to  occupy  a  position  most  widely  divergent  from 
the  ancient  one,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  reduce  the  per- 
sonality and  work  of  Moses  to  a  mei-e  shadow.  The  main 
point  at  issue  centres  in  the  origin  and  date  of  the  ethical 
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Decalogue  of  Exod.  20  (E).  We  possess,  in  the  extant 
teaching  of  the  earliest  writing  prophets,  Amos  and  Hosea, 
the  setting  forward  of  a  lofty  ideal  of  moral  and  ethical 
conduct,  based  upon  the  character  and  requirements  of 
Israel's  righteous  God.  The  authenticity  of  the  writings 
of  these  prophets  is  universally  admitted  ;  and  therefore 
they  mark  a  fixed  point  in  the  history  of  Israel's  religious 
development,  from  which  investigation  of  the  religious 
thought  of  an  earlier  period  can  be  carried  backward. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas 
which  form  the  background  of  the  Decalogue  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  This  is  true  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  some  have  claimed,  that 
therefore  the  Decalogue  cannot  be  much  older  than  these 
eighth-century  prophets,  and  must  not  be  traced  back,  at 
least  substantially,  to  Moses  in  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c. 
In  view  of  the  teaching  of  these  two  earliest  of  the  writing 
prophets,  and  in  view  of  their  attitude  towards  the  religious 
formalism  of  their  times,  the  question  which  we  have  to 
ask  is  this  :— Do  Amos  and  Hosea  write  as  though  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  heralds  of  a  new  and  purer  form 
of  religion  ;  or  do  they  speak  as  though  their  mission  was 
to  call  Israel  hack  to  a  higher  standard  of  religion,  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  refusal  to  hear,  to  judge  and  condemn 
them  by  an  ethical  and  moral  standard  which  ought  to 
have  been  patent  to  them  from  the  teaching  and  experience 
of  the  past  ?  Impartial  investigation  must  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  latter  alternative,  and  not  the  former, 
to  which  the  evidence  seems  to  point ;  i.  e.  that  these  pro- 
phets, while  making  their  own  contributions  to  the  religious 
thought  of  the  O.T.,  yet  felt  themselves  to  be,  and  in  fact 
are,  the  representative  teachers  for  their  time  of  a  high 
ethical  form  of  religion  which  had  its  source  far  back  in 
the  history  of  the  nation. 
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Granted,  however,  that  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century, 
upon  their  own  showing,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
petuators  and  interpreters  of  much  older  teaching,  then  the 
existence  of  some  great  figure  of  the  past,  such  as  that  of 
Moses,  becomes  a  postulate  of  history.  We  are  bound  to 
ask,  what  was  the  source  of  the  lofty  ethical  conceptions  of 
the  prophets,  and  why  the  religion  of  Israel  took  the  course 
that  it  did,  instead  of  assimilating  itself,  as  it  well  might 
have  done,  to  the  Canaanite  cultus  by  which  it  was  for  so 
many  centuries  surrounded  ?  The  question  is  only  satisfied 
if  we  assume  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Israel's  history 
of  one  of  those  master-minds,  to  the  existence  of  which, 
here  and  there,  historical  analogy  bears  witness— minds 
which  overleap  the  ordinary  processes  of  moral  and  social 
evolution,  which  are  the  recipients  of  a  special  measure  of 
revelation  or  inspiration  (call  it  what  we  may),  and  which 
leave  their  mark  indelibly  engraven  on  the  pages  of  the  past. 

Thus,  as  critical  investigation  of  the  O.T,  Scriptures  has 
proceeded,  the  fact  of  the  historical  existence  of  Moses  has 
emerged,  and  is  still  emerging  with  even  greater  clearness ; 
and  the  conclusion  presses  itself  upon  us  that  he  not  only 
established  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  but  also  must  have 
invested  his  presentation  of  the  Deity  with  such  definite 
moral  characteristics  as  enabled  the  religion  of  Israel  to 
resist,  in  the  long  run,  the  seductive  influence  of  the 
nature-worship  of  Canaan,  and  so  preserved  it  to  become  the 
pure  ethical  monotheism  of  the  eighth-century  prophets. 

Granted  this,  it  becomes  relatively  unimportant  how 
much  of  Israel's  religious  institutions  can,  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  known  to  us,  be  actually  ascribed  to  Moses. 
Throughout  Israel's  subsequent  history,  the  legal  and 
ceremonial  codes  which  took  shape  from  time  to  time 
represent  the  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  particular  ages  of 
the  religious  principles  which  Moses  laid  down.    They  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  stream  of  which  he  forms  the  fountain- 
head  ;  and  thus  they  are  justified  in  assuming  the  sanction 
of  his  great  name.  Indeed,  it  may  surely  be  maintained 
that,  once  given  the  conception  of  a  system  of  legislation 
invested  with  the  religious  sanction  of  the  God  of  gods,  it 
followed  of  necessity  that  such  a  system  should  expand 
and  adjust  itself  to  the  growth  and  new  needs  of  the  nation 
to  whom  it  was  entrusted  :  and  the  fact  that  Moses  should 
have  been  the  author  and  founder  of  such  a  living  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  Gk)d  to  the  Government  of  the 
world  invests  him  with  a  far  more  real  importance  than 
he  could  have  claimed  if  he  had  been  merely  the  author  of 
a  cut  and  dried  system  of  legislation,  incapable  of  expan- 
sion and  development. 

The  later  Historical  Books.  After  the  Pentateuch 
(called  by  the  Jews,  *  the  Law ')  there  follow  in  the  Jewish 
Canon  the  four  historical  books,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  which  are  reckoned  as  '  the  Former  Prophets  V 
in  distinction  from  *  the  latter  Prophets '  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets).  The  Former 
and  Latter  Prophets  together  form  the  second  great  division 
of  the  Canon,  which  is  known  as  *the  Prophets'.  Other 
books  containing  historical  information,  such  as  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  fall  into  the  third  great  division, 
which  is  known  as  *  the  Writings '.  This  threefold  division  of 
the  Canon,  first  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.  (soon 
after  132  b.  c),  is  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  St.  Luke  24.  44.^* 

These  historical  books,  like  the  Pentateuch,  are  composed 
of  older  material  welded  together  by  compilers.  On  Josh, 
see  p.  179;  Judg.  p.  187 ;  Sam.  p.  195  ;  Kgs.  p.  215  ;  Chr.- 
Ezr.-Neh.  p.  247. 

*  On  the  appropriateness  of  the  reckoning  of  these  historical  books 
among  the  Prophets,  see  p.  185. 

'  '  The  Psalms ',  as  the  opening  and  most  important  book  in  *  the 
Writings ',  here  stands  for  the  third  division  as  a  whole. 
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THE  EAKLY  NAEEATIVES  OF  GENESIS 

The  Lessons  for  Septuagesima  and  Sexagesima  are 
taken  from  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  Bible- 
stories  of  Creation,  the  Flood,  the  diffusion  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  and,  we  may  probably  add,  the  story  of  the 
Fall,  are  not,  as  regards  their  outward  setting,  peculiar 
to  Israel,  but  appear  to  have  grown  up  in  Babylonia, 
where  civilization  was  of  immense  antiquity,  and  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Babylonians 
(as  by  the  Babylonians  from  their  predecessors,  the  Su- 
merians),  either  during  the  sojourn  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Mesopotamia,  before  the  westward  migration 
into  Canaan  which  is  represented  by  the  movements  of 
Abraham  and  his  descendants,  or  indirectly  through  the 
Canaanites,  who  came,  at  an  early  period,  under  the  domina- 
tion and  literary  influence  of  Babylon.  The  Babylonian 
and  Simierian  stories  are  of  the  character  of  folk-tales, 
embodying,  in  mythological  form,  speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  the.world  and  the  facts  of  its  early  history. 

We  are  bound  to  ask,  then,  what,  apart  from  their  anti- 
quarian interest,  isthe  abiding  value  of  these  early  narra- 
tives of  Genesis  ?  Whatjvalue  do  they  possess  sufficient 
to  justify  the  reading  of  them^from  time  to  time  as  the  1st 
Lesson  in  Church  ?  Here  we  open  up  the  question  of  the 
standpoint  from  which^we  ought  to  regard  the  O.T.  litera- 
ture as  a  whole ;  and  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  touch 
very  briefly  upon  this  subject.  The  point  of  view  to  be 
advocated  is  in  no  way  newfangled  or  revolutionary,  for  it 
may  be  claimed  that  it  has  an  antiquity  and  authority  as 
high  as  that  of  the  N.T.  In  making  this  claim,  we  are 
referring  to  the  opening  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews :— *  God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto 
the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  many  portions  and  in  many 
manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  imto  us  in 
His  Son '. 

Taking  this  passage  as  our  guide,  we  must,  in  the  fii*st 
place,  regard  the  O.T.  as  containing  the  voice  of  God  speak- 
ing to  man.  The  O.T.  writers  were  actuated  primarily, 
and  mainly,  by  a  religious  purpose.  If  once  we  lose  sight 
of  this  fact,  and  think  that  we  are  to  go  to  the  O.T. 
for  exact  historical  information,  or  for  accurate  scientific 
knowledge,  we  are  certain  to  go  wrong  and  to  be  dis- 
appointed. For  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  rdigious  truth  that 
the  inspii'ation  of  the  O.T.  is  to  be  found.  The  writing  in 
which  the  truth  is  contained,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
history  or  any  other  form,  is  merely  the  human  frame- 
work ;  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  Umitations  of  human 
method. 

And  secondly,  God  spake  unto  the  fathers  'by  many 
pai*ts ' ;  i.  e.  the  partial  and  fragmentai'y  character  of  the 
old  i*evelation  is  contrasted  with  the  full  and  final  reve- 
lation *  in  His  Son '.  There  is  an  evolution  to  be  discerned 
in  the  O.T.  religion.  God  spake  to  the  old  Hebrew  saints 
and  worthies  as  they  were  able  to  receive  His  revelation. 
Each  special  aspect  of  religious  truth  is  relative  to  the  age 
which  gives  it  bii-th.  There  is  a  progress  from  stage  to 
stage.  First  one  aspect  of  truth  comes  into  prominence, 
then  another.  The  new  revelation  often  supersedes  the 
old,  when  the  old  has  played  its  part,  and  man  is  i^adyHo 
receive  fuller  light.  Our  Lord  Himself  teaches  us  that 
there  is  this  progress  in  revelation  when  He  claims  to 
supersede  certain  parts  of  the  teaching  of  the  O.T. :— ^^  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  .  . .  but 
Isay  unto  you  .  .  .'(Matt.  6.  21,  27,31,  33,  38,  43).  We  must 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  we  find  in  the  O.T.  religious 
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ideas  and  moral  conceptions  which  appear  rudimentary 
and  inadequate  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  teaching 
of  oiu*  Lord  and  His  Apostles  as  recorded  in  the  N.T. 
The  former  are  the  scattered  rays  of  the  twilight  of  revela- 
tion; the  latter  are  the  bright  beams  from  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  which  arose  upon  the  world  at  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ;  and  *when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away '  (1  Cor. 
13.  lo). 

Again— and  this  particularly  concerns  us  in  the  present 
connexion— God  spake  unto  the  fathers  *in  many  manners  \ 
All  kinds  of  methods  by  which  the  thought  of  man  takes 
shape  in  literary  form  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  reve- 
lation in  the  O.T.  We  find  there  not  merely  history,  and 
prophecy,  and  lyric  poetry,  but  we  find  also  legend,  and 
myth,  and  dramatic  poetiy,  and  allegory.  And  why  should 
we  be  surprised  at  this  ?  Each  of  these  types  of  literature 
is  a  method  by  which  it  is  given  to  the  mind  of  one  man  to 
make  appeal  to  the  minds  of  others ;  and  therefore  it  is 
meet  that  by  every  means  revelation  should  take  shape  and 
grow  as  it  advances  ever  upwards  towards  the  perfect 
Light. 

Lastly,  we  observe  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  connects 
the  partial  and  fragmentary  revelation  of  the  O.T.  with 
that  to  which  it  was  all  along  leading  up :— *  God  .  .  .  hath 
at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son '.  The 
O.T.  must  of  necessity  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  N.T.  in 
order  that  it  may  be  understood.  That  must  never  for 
a  moment  be  forgotten.  Not,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  religious  ideals  and  moral  stan- 
dards of  the  N.T.  and  expect  to  find  them  existing  in  their 
fully  developed  form  in  the  O.T.  ;  Imt,  that  we  shall  find 
in  the  O.T.  a  record  of  religious  development,  of  religious 
revelation,  which  is  absolutely  unique  of  its  kind;    and 
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which  can  only  rightly  be  read  and  understood  when 
viewed  as  leading  upward  and  pointing  forward  to  the 
great  Eevelation  made  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  character  of  the  O.T. 
revelation,  and  the  literature  in  which  it  finds  expression, 
let  us  pass  on  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the  early 
narratives  of  Genesis. 

Now  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  to  do  with  a  work 
which  is  perhaps  more  puzzling  and  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  any  other  part  of  the  O.T.  —at  least  imtil  we  have 
realized  the  true  character  of  O.T.  revelation  upon  the 
lines  above  laid  down.  Genesis,  as  dealing  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  origins  of  the  human  race 
and  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  particular,  is  furthest  removed 
from  the  normal  sources  of  information  which  would  lie 
ready  to  an  author's  hand— sources  such  as  historical 
records  or  written  documents  of  any  kind.  We  know  now 
that,  putting  the  book  at  the  earliest  possible  date  at  which 
it  could  have  been  edited,  or  at  which  any  of  the  documents 
of  which  the  author  made  use  could  have  been  put  into 
writing,  the  creation  of  the  world  must  have  taken  place 
thousands,  or  far  more  probably,  millions  of  years  earlier 
still.  Even  the  diffusion  of  man  upon  the  earth  and  the 
origin  of  the  earliest  civilizations  of  the  East  must  have 
come  about  some  thousands  of  years  before  any  document 
contained  in  Genesis  could  have  been  written  down.  And, 
coming  down  to  later  times,  the  movements  of  the  more 
immediate  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  race — the  patriarchs 
with  whose  history  the  book  so  largely  deals — cannot  be 
dated  later  than  some  hundreds  of  years  earlier  than  the , 
earliest  possible  composition  of  any  written  document 
contained  in  Genesis. 

It  was  no  part  of  Inspiration  to  supply  information 
which  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  religiom  truth,  i.  e.  scien- 
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tific  and  historical  information  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  origin  of  man  upon  it.  Inspiration  consists 
in  God's  putting  into  men's  hearts  thoughts  and  ideas  as 
to  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  purpose  which  God 
had  in  view  in  placing  man  in  the  world  and  directing  his 
actions.  As  2  Pet.  1.  21  says:— *  No  prophecy '—and  by 
*  prophecy '  doubtless  the  writer  means  the  religious  teaching 
of  all  Scripture—'  No  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of 
man ;  but  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost '.  But  when  Inspiration,  i.  e.  divinely-directed 
teaching  as  to  God's  purpose  with  regard  to  man,  takes 
the  form  of  a  religious  philosophy  of  history,  then  the 
outward  framework,  the  historical  form  of  the  nan*ative, 
must  be  supplied  through  himian  agency,  by  the  best 
means  of  which  the  writer  can  avail  himself. 

What  sources  would  such  a  writer  be  likely  to  have  at 
his  disposal  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  eai-liest  doings  of  humanity?  Doubtless  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  men  looked  out  upon  the  world  in 
which  they  were  placed,  they  reflected  that  it,  like  them- 
selves, must  have  had  a  beginning  ;  and  so,  aided  by  the 
evidence  which  nature  bears  upon  her  face,  they  formed 
conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  all  things— conjectures 
sometimes  wild  and  fantastic,  sometimes  more  sober  and 
reasoned,  and  more  nearly  in  accord  with  what  science 
teaches  us  at  the  present  day.  These  conjectures  were, 
as  is  usual  with  primitive  peoples,  thrown  into  the 
form  of  myths  or  allegories ;  and  we  know  that  such 
myths  as  to  Creation  were  the  common  property  of 
the  Semitic  race,  of  which  the  Hebrews  formed  a  part. 
Such  myths,  or  allegorical  presentations,  were,  we  shall 
find,  the  medium  through  which  the  writer  of  Genesis 
put  forward  his  religious  teaching  as  to  the  Creation  of 
the  world,  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  the  existence  of  sin 
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which  marred  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  He 
found  them,  as  we  have  noticed,  ready  to  hi^  hand  as  the 
common  property  of  the  Babylonians  and  other  members 
of  the  stock  from  which  Israel  sprang ;  but  he  was  divinely 
guided  to  purge  them  of  all  elements  which  were  alien  to 
the  purpose  which  he  had  in  hand— the  purpose  of  in- 
culcating religious  truth  as  suggested  to  his  mind  by  God's 
Holy  Spirit. 

So  much  may  be  affirmed  in  a  general  way  about  the 
character  of  the  sources  emploj^ed  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis.  We  may  now  consider  more  particularly  the  re- 
ligious lessons  which  are  bound  up  with  them  by  the  writer. 

Septuagesima  M  Genesis  1.  i — 2.  3.     The  First  Creation' 
narrative. 

This  narrative,  which  is  derived  from  the  Priestly  document 
(P ;  cf.  p.  69),  should  properly  conclude  with  2.  4  a,  *  These  are 
the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  when  they  were 
created'  (* These  ai'e  the  generations',  a  recurrent  P  phrase  in 
Gen.).  It  presents  analogies  to  the  Babylonian  Epic  of  Creation 
in  the  following  points.  Both  represent  the  primaeval  condition 
of  things,  prior  to  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  a  watery 
chaos  (Bab.  IHdmatj  the  watery  deep  personified  as  a  female  dragon- 
monster,  is  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  Tehdnij  rendered  *  the  deep '  in 
Gten.  1.  2).  In  Genesis  the  first  creative  act  is  the  formation  of 
light  (y,  3),  and  in  the  Babylonian  epic  it  is  Marduk,  the  god  of 
light,  who,  acting  as  chosen  champion  of  the  gods,  vanquishes 
Ti&mat  and  so  maJkes  possible  the  production  of  an  ordered  universe 
out  of  chaos.  The  description  of  the  flrmamentf  i.  e.  the  vault  of 
heaven,  in  Gen.  1.  6,  7,  which  is  pictured  as  a  solid  dome  dividing 
the  upper  waters  (which  were  thought  to  supply  the  rain;  cp. 
Gen.  7.  11)  from  the  lower,  is  remarkably  paralleled  by  the 
Babylonian  description  of  the  way  in  which  Marduk,  having  slain 
Ti^mat,  splits  her  body  (the  watery  deep)  into  two  parts,  and 
places  one  part  as  a  covering  for  the  heaven,  fixing  a  bar  and 
establishing  a  guard,  whom  he  commands  not  to  let  the  waters  issue 
forth.  The  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  establish- 
ment in  fixed  orbits,  and  the  creation  of  man,  who  according  to 
the  Babylonian  account  is  formed  by  Marduk  from  his  own  blood, 
also  present  points  of  analogy  in  the  two  accounts.  It  should 
further  be  noticed  that  the  Babylonian  epic  is  given  in  7  Tablets, 
which  remind  us  of  the  7  days  of  creation  in  the  Biblical  narrative. 
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In  the  Babylonian  epic  the  creation  of  man  occupies  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  Tablet;  just  as  in  Genesis  that  event  is  assigned  to  the 
6th  day.  The  7th  Tablet  contains  praise  of  Marduk  as  creator, 
remincUng  us  of  the  7th  day  in  Genesis  on  which  Gtod,  having 
completed  creation,  rests  from  His  work.  We  cannot,  however, 
press  the  analogy  between  the  Babylonian  7  Tablets  and  the  Biblical 
7  days.  In  the  Babylonian  account  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  recorded  on  the  5th  Tablet,  while  in  Genesis  their  creation 
takes  place  on  the  4th  day.  The  5th  and  6th  Tablets  are  very 
fragmentary,  and  no  account  of  the  creation  of  vegetation  and 
animals  has  survived. 

Though  there  is  no  trace  in  Gen.  1  of  the  conception  of  a  contest 
between  Jehovah  and  the  watery,  deep  personified  as  a  dragon, 
analogous  to  the  battle  between  Marduk  and  Ti&mat,  there  are  a 
number  of  passages  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  which  prove  that  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  this  primitive  myth.  This  is  the 
origin  of  allusions  to  Jehovah's  conquest  of  Rahab  (*  Rage '  or 
^  Stormy  insolence '),  the  Dragon,  or  Leviathan,  which  we  find  in 
Isa.  51.  9,  Ps.  74.  13,  14, 89.  10,  Job  26. 12 — ih  every  case  connected 
with  His  creative  activity  in  nature  or  controlling  power  over 
it.  In  Job  9.  13  *the  helpers  of  Rahab',  who  *  crouch  beneath' 
Jehovah,  are  the  noisome  brood  of  Ti&mat  which,  according  to  the 
Babylonian  Tablet  2,  she  produced  to  aid  her  in  her  battle  with 
Marduk. 

The  fact  that  the  author  of  Gen.  1  has  rejected  this  element  and 
othera  which  figure  in  the  old  Babylonian  myth  makes  the  contrast 
between  the  two  stories  of  Creation  more  striking  than  the 
resemblances  which  we  have  already  traced.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  Babylonian 
story  is  grossly  polytheistic,  the  gods  themselves  being  produced 
in  the  first  instance  through  union  of  the  waters  of  Apsu  (*  Ocean ', 
who  figures  as  the  male  principle)  and  Ti&mat,  the  Hebrew  writer 
will  have  none  of  this.  For  him  God  is  (m«,  and  loithout  beginning  ; 
He  is  both  prior  to  creation  and  the  sole  agent  in  affecting  it. 
Thus,  while  the  Babylonian  epic,  in  spite  of  the  fineness  of  its  poetry, 
is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  religious  sense  and  often  grotesque, 
the  high  monotheism  and  simple  dignity  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
must  for  all  time  appeal  to  our  sense  of  religious  fitness  to  a  degree 
which  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  order  of  events  as  given  in  the  Hebrew^  story  of 
Creation  cannot  be  squared  with  what  science  has  to  tell 
us  as  to  the  process  of  creation,  even  if  we  force  the  writer's 
language,  and  read  into  it  meanings  which  it  cannot  have 
been  intended  to  bear.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  form  such  a  harmony  ;  but  they  must  be  admitted  to  be 
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failures,  one  and  all.  Even  if  we  say  that  the  six  days  of 
creation  figuratively  describe  six  lengthy  periods  of  time, 
we  still  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
order  of  creative  acts ;  and  if  we  could  gain  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  order  of  creation  in  c^.  1,  we  are  then  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  ch,  2,  which  (from  v,  4h  onwards) 
comes  from  another  source  (J),  gives  an  order  which  is  in 
many  respects  different  from  that  of  ch.  1,  and  which  the 
final  editor  of  Genesis  has  made  no  attempt  to  harmonize 
(see  p.  74).  Yet,  as  we  have  already  observed  (pp.  88  f.), 
these  discrepancies  between  the  Biblical  narrative  and  the 
discoveries  of  science  need  not  trouble  us  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  writer- was  inspired  to  conceive  and  to  convey 
religious  truth,  not  miraculously  to  understand  and  record 
scientific  facts.  He  took,  therefore,  as  the  framework  of 
the  lessons  which  he  had  to  convey,  the  old  creation-myth 
which  had  grown  up  and  been  handed  down  from  early 
ages,  purged  it  of  all  that  was  offensive  to  his  religious 
sense,  and  made  it  the  medium  of  the  truths  which  God's 
Holy  Spirit  put  into  his  heart.  Let  us  see  very  shortly 
what  these  truths  are. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  grasps  the  great  fact  of 
the  unity  of  God,  and  His  supremacy  in  creation.  The 
fact  is  emphasized  that  all  creation  is  dependent  upon  the 
one  God.  Before  His  fiat  the  universe  was  non-existent : 
heaven  and  earth  were  called  into  being  *  in  the  beginning ' 
of  creation,  L  e.  at  the  beginning  of  time,  which  is  the  limit 
by  which  the  range  of  human  intellect  is  bounded.  Before 
this  beginning  the  writer  simply  assumes  that  God  is,  and 
therefore  that  He  is  by  nature  incomprehensible,  eternal. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  Genesis  repeatedly  states  that  all 
things,  as  created  by  God,  were  good.  We  meet  with  the 
statement,  many  times  repeated, '  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good ' ;  *  And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and, 
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behold,  it  was  very  good'.  That  is  to  say,  all  things, 
as  created,  are  intended  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  sub- 
serve the  divine  will.  There  is  no  trace  of  an  eternAl  prin- 
ciple of  evil.  Nothing  mars  God's  plan  :  nothing  is  the 
outcome  of  a  struggle  between  two  principles,  the  good  and 
the  bad. 

(3)  Thirdly,  the  writer  is  inspired  to  find  in  man  the 
culmination  of  God's  work.  Man  is  formed  in  the  divine 
image,  fitted  for  communion  with  God.  He  has  it  in  his 
power,  apparently  (as  we  learn  from  the  second  narrative, 
c/*.  3)  to  partake  of  the  tree  of  life  and  to  live  for  ever ;  and 
it  is  only  through  a  deliberate  act  of  disobedience  that  he 
forfeits  this  high  privilege. 

w,  1-3.  It  is  practically  certain  that  these  yerses  are  wrongly 
translated  by  A.V.,  B.y.  The  Hebrew  construction  seems  to 
demand  that  we  should  render— *  In  the  beginning  of  God's 
creating  the  heaven  and  the  earth — now  the  earth  was  waste  and 
void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit 
of  God  was  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters— God  said,  Let 
there  be  light;  and  there  was  light/  That  this  is  the  sense 
demanded  by  the  Hebrew  was  already  recognized  in  the  Kiddle 
Ages  by  the  Jewish  commentators  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra.  The  long 
parenthesis  may  seem  to  us  rather  awkward  in  English,  but  the 
rendering  brings  the  description  into  line  with  the  opening  of 
the  Babylonian  Creation-epic  very  closely,  the  production  of 
chaos  not  entering  into  the  scheme  of  creation  in  either  narrative. 
Isa.  45.  18  states  with  considerable  emphasis  that  God  was  not 
the  creator  of  chaos  (*  not  a  waste  He  created  it ' — the  term  here 
rendered  a  waste  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  Gen.  1.  2,  Hhe 
earth  was  uxiste  and  void').  His  first  creative  act — the  pro- 
duction of  light — is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  tends  at  once  to 
order.  Whether  the  writer  pictures  primaeval  chaos  as  existing 
eternally  by  the  side  of  God  he  does  not  tell  us.  Probably  he 
had  formed  no  theory  as  to  the  question. 

Septuagesima  E  a  Genesis  2.  4-25.    The  second  Creation 
narrative. 

This  narrative,  coming  from  the  old  document  J,  is  very  much 
older  and  more  primitive  in  conception  than  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  1.  I — 2.  4  a  in  its  present  form,  and  varies  in  the  order  of 
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creation  (see  p.  74).  It  runs  on  into  ch,  &  (the  Fall)  and  ch,  4 
(the  first  dispersion  of  man  upon  the  earth  and  the  beginning 
of  civilization  in  the  line  of  Cain).  In  the  story  of  Creation 
and  the*  Fall  there  is  to  be  discerned  remote  connexion  with  the 
Babylonian  story  of  the  creation  of  the  primitive  man  Engidu 
out  of  clay  (cp.  Gen.  2.  7),  his  living  without  a  fitting  mate  in 
companionship  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  (cp.  Gen.  2.  18-20), 
and  his  finding  one  in  the  woman  introduced  to  him  by  a  hunter 
in  order  to  ensnare  and  capture  him — after  which  he  becomes 
^  like  a.  god '  (cp.  Gen.  8.  5),  abandons  his  wild  haunts,  and  adopts 
a  life  of  civilization.  This  story  is  to  be  found  in  Tablet  1  of  the 
Gilgamesh-epic,  which  likewise  gives  us,  in  Tablet  11,  a  close 
parallel  to  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Flood  (cp.  p.  102).  In  view 
of  this  connexion,  it  is  probable  that  the  original  conception 
implied  by  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  the  realization  of  the  relation  between  man  and  woman ;  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  after  Adam  and  Eve  have 
eaten  the  iruit,  their  eyes  are  opened  and  they  acquire  the  new 
sense  of  bashfulness  (contrast  Gen.  2.  2J5  with  8.  7).  It  will, 
however,  at  once  be  obvious  how  entirely  the  Hebrew  writer  has 
changed  the  original  crude  conception  of  the  primitive  story, 
using  it  merely  as  a  framework  in  which  to  enshrine  high  spiritual 
truth  (cp.  note  on  the  Fall,  Sexagesima  M). 

Evidence  that  the  writer  had  access — either  directly  or  in- 
directly— to  a  Babylonian  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  the  word 
rendered  *mist'  in  v,  6,  which  is  the  Babylonian  term  for  the 
periodical  inundation  which  watered  the  Babylonian  plain ;  and 
in  the  word  rendered  *made'  in  v,  22,  which  in  this  sense  is 
pure  Babylonian,  its  regular  Hebrew  meaning  being  *  built  \  It 
is  not  unlikely  also  that  the  name  Eden  may  be  a  Babylonian 
term  (see  final  note  on  the  site  of  Eden). 

The  creation  of  man  in  primitive  siniplicity  and  inno- 
cence. The  care  of  his  Creator  places  him  in  a  situation 
most  favourable  for  his  maintenance,  and  provides  him 
with  a  fitting  mate,  whose  origin  as  *  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh '  explains  the  divine  sanction  of  human 
marriage  (cp.  Matt.  19.  3-6 ;  Mark  10.  4-9). 

^."46-7.  Since  ».  4  a  properly  concludes  the  first  Creation- 
narrative,  the  beginning  of  the  second  narrative  should  probably 
be  translated  as  follows  : — *  In  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made 
earth  and  heaven — when  no  shrub  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the 
earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  sprung  up  :  for  the  Lord 
God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not 
a  man  to  till  the  ground ;  but  a  flood  used  to  go  up  from  the 
earth,  and  water  the  whole  face  of  the  ground— then  the  Lord 
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God  formed  man,  &c.*  Cp.,  for  the  long  parenthesis,  the  opening 
of  the  first  narrative,  as  rendered  on  p.  93.  The  opening  of  the 
second  narrative  is,  in  form,  remarkably  like  the  opening  of 
the  Babylonian  Creation-epic : — 

*  When,  on  high,  heaven  was  not  named. 
Beneath,  the  earth  a  name  was  not  called. 


No  field  was  embanked,  no  reed-bed  was  seen ; 
When  none  of  the  gods  had  been  called  into  being. 
No  name  was  named,  no  destinies  were  fixed — 
Then  were 'created  the  gods  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  &c.* 

vv,  8-14.  The  site  of  the  garden  of  Eden  is  a  much-disputed 
question.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  description  is 
largely  an  ideal  one,  and  that  the  narrator's  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy was  in  all  probability  extremely  vague.  We  know  two 
of  the  rivers  mentioned  to  be  the  Tigris  (Hiddekel)  and  Euphrates, 
but  the  identity  of  the  Pishon  and  the  Gihon  can  only  be  guessed. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  v.  10,  which  tells 
us  that  *  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  :  and  from 
thence  it  was  parted  and  became  four  heads',  namely  the  four 
rivers  which  are  then  described.  The  natural  explanation  of 
*  went  out '  is  that  the  river  took  its  rise  in  Eden  (i.  e.  in  the 
district  so  named ;  not  necessarily  in  the  garden  itself),  flowed 
through  the  garden  as  a  single  stream,  and  then  divided  into 
four  branches.  If  this  is  correct,  the  writer  must  have  supposed 
that  Eden  lay  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Armenia  to  the  N. 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  that  the  convergence  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  indicated  that  they  came  ultimately 
(together  with  the  other  two  rivers — whatever  they  were)  from 
a  single  source  somewhere  in  that  district.  In  Babylonian 
thought  the  centre  of  the  earthly  universe  was  the  mountain  of 
the  gods  in  the  extreme  N.,  corresponding  in  the  heavenly  uni- 
verse to  the  N.  pole  of  the  heaven  (cp.  Isa.  14.  13);  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Ezek.  28.  13-16  actually  places  the  garden  of 
Eden  on  *  the  holy  mount  of  God '.  An  attractive  rival  theory 
has  been  offered  by  Sayce,  who  identifies  Eden  with  Eridu,  a 
very  ancient  religious  centre  which  lay  formerly  on  the  shore  of 
the  Persian  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  though  now, 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  its  site-  is  some 
100  miles  inland.  The  Persian  gulf  is  then  the  river  of  Eden 
(the  Babylonians  called  it  *the  saJt  river')  ;  Pishon  may  be  the 
Pallakopas  canal  (an  ancient  river-bed),  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  borders  on  the  land  of  Havilah  (NE.  Arabia;  cp.  Gen. 
25.  18  ;  1  Sam.  15.  7),  though  it  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said 
to  encompass  it;  and  Gihon  the  modern  Kerkha  (Choaspes), 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Elam,  E.  of  the  Tigris,  compas- 
sing the  land  of  Gush  (which  here,  as  in  Gen.  10.  8  =  the 
Babylonian  Kash,   the  land  of  the  Kashites).     This  view  is 
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favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  Sumerian  name  for  the  plain  of 
Babylonia  was  edin,  a  term  which  was  adopted  by  the  Semitic 
Babylonians  in  the  form  edinu^  which  may  very  possibly  be  the 
origin  of  the  Biblical  name  Eden.  It  is,  however  (at  any  rate 
to  our  modern  conception),  somewhat  unnatural  to  speak  of  the 
*  river  *  as  parting  upwards  against  the  course  of  the  four  rivers 
which  flowed  into  it. 

w,  1 8,  20.  *  an  help  meet  for  him'.  Rather,  ^ a  help  corre- 
sponding to  him '. 

V,  24.  *  Therefore  shall  a  man,  &c.*  Rather,  *  Therefore  doth 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife ; 
and  they  become  one  flesh  '.  The  writer  is  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  marriage  custom. 


Septuagesima  E  h  Ecclesiasticus  42.  15-25,    God's  tvorks 
show  forth  His  glory, 

Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Ben-Sira,  is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  Hebrew  literature  which  is  known  as  the  Wisdom- 
literalure  (cp.  pp.  272  flf.).  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  prologue 
attached  to  the  book  by  Ben-Sira's  grandson,  who  translated  it 
into  Greek,  enables  us  to  date  it  approximately  between  200  and 
170  B.  c.  The  English  translations  of  A.V.  and  R.V.  were  made 
from  the  Greek  version  of  Ben-Sira's  grandson,  who  informs  us  in 
his  prologue  that  the  original  work  was  written  by  his  grandfather 
in  Hebrew.  We  are  able  to  trace  the  existence  of  this  Hebrew 
original  with  certainty  as  far  as  the  tenth  century  a.  d.  ;  but  at  a 
later  period  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  and  disappeared.  We 
were,  until  recently,  dependent  upon  the  Greek  translation, 
helped  out  in  passages  of  difficulty  by  a  Syriac  translation,  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  directly  from  the  original  Hebrew. 
Other  versions  belong  to  the  class  known  as  daughter-versionsj  i.  e. 
they  are  translations  made,  not  from  the  original,  but  from  other 
translations  of  it.  Quite  recently,  however  (between  the  years 
1896  and  1900),  a  number  of  Hebrew  fragments  of  the  book  have 
been  discovered,  all  or  most  of  which  came  from  a  Cairo  Oenizah 
(receptacle  in  a  synagogue-wall  for  tattered  and  disused  manu- 
scripts of  sacred  books,  the  destruction  of  which  was  repugnant  to 
religious- feeling).  Thus  we  now  possess  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  book ;  and  that  this  text  is  the  original  and 
not  a  later  re-translation  is  evident  from  the  large  number  of 
passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  obviously  preserves  the  original 
reading  where  the  Greek  is  no  less  obviously  wrongly  translated 
and  obscure.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  every  case  where  there  is 
variation  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  the  former  is  to  be 
accepted  as  correct.  The  Hebrew  fragments  seem  to  represent 
four  different  manuscripts,  the  earliest  of  which  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  while  the  others  belong  probably  to 
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the  eleventh  century.  By  that  date,  as  is  to  be  expected,  some 
amount  of  error  in  copying  had  crept  into  the  text ;  and  in  many 
passages  where  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  coiTupt,  the  Greek  or 
Syriac  translations  presuppose  a  text  which  is  superior.  Still,  the 
discovery  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  shed  an  entirely  new  light  upon 
the  book ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
connexion  with  early  Hebrew  literature  which  has  happened  in 
modern  times. 

In  dealing  with  Ecclesiasticus,  the  more  important  passages  in 
which  the  Hebrew  text  corrects  the  Greek  are  given  in  small-print 
notes.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  new  translation  of 
Ecclesiasticus  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  authorized  for  reading  in  Church  in  place  of  A.V.  or  R.Y. 

Praise  of  the  glory  of  God  as  manifested  in  Creation. 
His  uniqueness  and  omnipotence. 

©.15.  *  In  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  His  works.'  This  single 
line  lacks  the  parallel  line  to  make  it  a  couplet ;  and  this  is  pre- 
served in  Hebrew.    Read  (with  a  slight  correction) — 

^  By  the  word  (i.  e.  command)  of  the  Lord  are  His  works, 
And   the   deed   of  His  good  pleasure   is  according  to  His 
ordinance.* 

The  meaning  of  the  first  line  is  that  God's  works  in  nature  came 
into  being  cU  His  ward.  The  reference  is  to  Gen.  1,  where  we 
read  repeatedly,  *  And  God  said.  Let  there  be,  &c.* 

V.  16.  The  thought  is  that,  just  as  the  rising  sun  gilds  every- 
thing with  light,  so  God's  glory  shines  forth  from  all  His  works 
in  nature.     Render  with  Hebrew — 

'  The  sun,  in  rising,  is  revealed  over  all  things  ; 
So  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  over  all  His  works.' 

V,  17.  *The  Lord  hath  not  given  power  to  the  saints'.  Hebrew, 
'The  holy  ones  are  not  sufficient'.  The  reference  seems  to  be 
to  the  praise  of  the  angels  at  Creation  (cp.  Job  38.  7). 

V.  19.  '  And  the  things  that  shall  be  *.  Hebrew  ttact,  '  that  have 
been '  (referring  to  *  the  past  things  *  preceding),  is  preferable. 
Hebi*ew  margin  agrees  with  the  Greek. 

r.  2 1.  *  Who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting \  Hebrew,  *  One 
is  He  from  everlasting  \  The  reference  is  to  Deut.  6.  4,  *  Jehovah 
our  God,  Jehovah  is  One  *. 

*  Nothing  hath  been  added  unto  them,  or  diminished  from 
them  *.  Rather,  *  He  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished '.  The 
writer  is  developing  the  idea  of  the  oneness,  unchangeableness, 
and  omnipotence  of  God.  The  words  *  unto  them  . .  .  from  them ' 
of  R.V.  are  not  found  either  in  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew. 

V.  22.   This  verse,  which   is  lacking  in  Hebrew,  is  weak  in 
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conception  and  interrupts  the  noble  description  of  God*s  nature. 
It  is  certainly  a  later  insertion.     The  sense  intended  by  '  unto 
a  spark '  seems  to  be  *  unto  the  least  thing '  (just  as  we  speak  of 
*  every  scintilla  of  evidence '). 
t?.  33.  *  All  these  things  live .  . .  obedient '.    Hebrew  correctly — 

*He  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever, 
And  for  every  need  everything  is  submissive.' 

The  meaning  of  the  last  line  is  that  all  creation  waita  sub- 
missively upon  God  in  order  that  He  may  fulfil  its  needs  (cp. 
Ps.  104.  37). 

V.  34.  'All  things  are  double  one  against  another'.  Hebrew 
correctly,  'All  things  are  different  one  from  another*,  i.  e.  all  is 
variety  in  nature,  without  monotony  (cp.  Ps.  104.  34). 

V.  35.  *  One  thing  ...  its  glory  *.     Hebrew  correctly — 

'This  thing  sui-passeth  that  in  its  excellence, 
And  one  is  not  satisfied  with  beholding  (their)  beauty.* 

The  thought  is  that  as  the  beholder  turns  from  one  of  God's 
works  to  another,  new  forms  of  excellence  stand  revealed,  each 
seeming  to  excel  the  last,  so  that  the  spectacle  is  an  endless 
delight. 

Sexagesima  M  a  Genesis  3.  The  Fall  of  Mem. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  and  its  sequel  an  allegorical 
setting  serves  to  frame  great  spiritual  truths.  We  have, 
in  the  Babylonian  mj^hs,  more  than  one  story  embodying 
speculation  as  to  the  reason  why  man  failed  to  obtain  the 
gift  of  immortality  which  was  needed  to  make  him  like 
unto  the  gods.  These  stories,  though  they  differ  in  details, 
have  this  in  common  ;  that  they  trace  the  failure  to  some 
accident  or  misfortune  in  no  way  under  the  control  of 
man's  conscious  foresight.  G^enesis,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
the  cause  in  a  defect  of  the  human  will.  Man,  created  in 
a  state  of  innocent  simplicity,  sins  through  the  rebellion 
of  his  free  will ;  conscious  freedom  of  choice  being  the 
endowment  which  he  enjoys  as  formed  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  temptation  comes  from  without.  It  is  the  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  wisdom  or  cunning,  which  suggests  the  act 
of  disobedience.  The  incentive  is  the  desire  for  higher 
knowledge — ^to  be  *  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil  \ 
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Here  we  have  asserted  the  great  truth  which  is  emphasized 
in  the  N.T.  that  *  sin  is  lawlessness '  (1  John  3.  4).  Sin  is 
not,  as  some  have  thought  it,  undeveloped  good,  or  a 
necessary  accident  in  the  process  of  human  evolution. 
The  Bihlical  doctrine  of  sin  and  the  Fall  does  not,  as  stated 
in  Genesis,  contradict  or  conflict  with  the  scientific  theory 
of  evolution.  Genesis  does  not  picture  the  first  human 
pair  as  highly  developed  intellectual  beings.  It  only 
postulates  that  at  a  certain  stage  the  capacity  of  conscious 
rational  choice  was  introduced— the  ability  consciously  to 
choose  the  good  and  reject  the  evil— and  that  man,  when 
he  might  have  made  the  right  choice,  chose  wrongly,  and 
thereby  entailed  upon  his  descendants  the  heritage  of  the 
evil  bent,  the  tendency  to  choose  the  evil. 

Immediately  upon  the  Fall  there  follow  the  passing  and 
execution  of  the  divine  sentence.  Adam  and  Eve,  already 
conscious  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  society  of  God,  are 
driven  forth  from  Eden.  Pain  and  toil  become  thence- 
forth associated  with  the  perpetuation  and  maintenance  of 
human  life  ;  death,  a  return  to  the  dust  out  of  which  man 
was  taken,  is  decreed  as  its  ending.  The  religious  value 
of  the  story  is  not  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  physical  pain 
and  death  must  have  already  existed  in  the  world  for  ages 
past.  Death,  as  the  writer  here  regards  it,  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  man's  spiritual  separation  from  his  Maker,  the 
negation  of  that  condition  of  spiritual  communion  with 
God  to  which  man  might  have  risen,  could  he  have  realized 
the  possibility  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

But  the  sentence  is  accompanied  by  a  promise  for  the 
future  of  mankind.  The  curse  pronounced  upon  the  serpent 
ends  with  a  statement,  which  has  been  rightly  named  the 
Protevcmgelimn  {v.  15).  This  contains  more  than  an  ex- 
planation of  the  natural  hostility  always  existing  between 
man  and  the  serpent-race.    It  implies  that,  in  the  struggle 
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of  humanity  with  the  spiritual  power  of  evil,  the  seed  of 
the  woman  shall  ultimately  triumph.  The  bruising  of 
man's  heel  indicates  that  he  shall  not  come  unscarred  out 
of  the  contest ;  but  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head 
means  its  destruction— the  final  eradication  of  evil  out  of 
God's  creation.  Here  the  writer  grasps  a  great  truth 
which  points  forward  to  the  Incarnation,  and  finds  its 
fulfilment  in  it. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  physical  evolution  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  finds  its  short  recapitulation  in  the 
history  of  the  individual :  that  is  to  say,  the  growth  of  the 
individual  from  the  germ  to  the  perfect  form  summarizes 
the  stages  through  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  man  has 
attained  his  present  development.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  not  least  as  regards  the  narrative  of 
the  Fall,  To  each  of  us  as  individuals  is  given  the  power 
of  conscious  voluntary  choice,  the  possibility  of  choosing 
the  good  and  rejecting  the  evil.  Each  failure  to  respond  to 
the  higher  voice  within  us  entails  an  evil  bent  in  our 
spiritual  nature ;  the  habit  of  sin  becomes  easier  and  more 
natural  to  us,  the  choice  of  good  more  difficult.  For  each 
of  us  the  possibility  of  rising  again  to  a  new  life  lies  in  the 
intervention  of  a  higher  Power,  the  gift  of  the  life  of  God 
within  us  which  may  grapple  with  the  power  of  evil  and 
eradicate  it  from  our  nature.  That  this  is  so  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  spiritual  experience  of  many  thousands :  and  in 
this  fact  we  surely  may  find  the  ultimate  proof  of  the 
spiritual  insight  of  the  old  writer  of  Genesis,  i.  e.  of  his 
inspiration  by  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

The  allusion  to  t?ie  tree  of  life  (only  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
narrative,  v.  3 a)  may  be  connected  with  a  different  Babylonian 
legend  from  that  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  framework 
of  the  main  narrative  (cp.  p.  94).  There  exists  a  Babylonian 
legend  of  a  certain  Adapa  (or  possibly  Adamu  =  Adam),  who 
was  summoned  to  appear  in  heaven  before  Anu  (the  chief  of  the 
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Babylonian  gods),  and  offered  the  food  of  life  and  water  of  life; 
but  having  been  previously  warned  by  his  creator,  the  god  Ea — 
who  had  granted  him  wisdom  but  withheld  the  gift  of  im- 
mortality—that he  would  be  offered  the  food  and  water  of  death 
and  must  refuse  them,  he  acted  accordingly,  and  so  missed  the 
boon  which  had  actually  been  placed  vnthin  his  reach.  Another 
Babylonian  story  of  the  way  in  which  a  mortal  missed  the  gift 
of  immortality  is  found  in  the  Gilgamesh-epic,  Tablet  11,  where 
Gilgamesh  actually  discovers  and  secures  the  herb  called  '  When 
old,  a  man  becomes  young' ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  while  he  is 
bathing,  a  serpent  snatches  it  away  and  he  loses  it  for  ever.  The 
conception  of  a  tree  qf  life  is  very  frequent  in  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian  literature,  and  many  representations  of  it  exist  in 
which  it  is  figured  as  a  palm. 

.  Sexagesima  M  b  Ecclesiasticus  15.  11-20,    Man  a  free 
agent,  not  the  victim  of  external  compulsion. 

Man  possesses  the  gift  of  free  will,  and  the  power  to 
exercise  it  aright.  If  he  sins,  he  must  not  blame  God  as 
the  cause  of  his  sin  ;  for  sin  is  hateful  to  God,  and  His  true 
servants  are  at  one  with  Him  in  their  aversion  from  it 
{vv,  1 1-13).  God,  in  creating  man  free,  left  him,  as  a  rational 
being,  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  setting  life  and  death 
before  him  (vv,  14-17).  Those  who  fear  God  can  take 
courage  from  the  fact  that  His  fatherly  care  is  over  them, 
and  that  He  has  full  knowledge  of  all  human  motive  and 
action  {vv.  18-20).  The  connexion  in  thought  between  this 
Lesson  and  the  alternative  Lesson — the  story  of  the  Fall — 
is  obvious.  Cp.  the  last  (large  print)  paragraph  of  the  note 
on  the  latter. 

V,  II.  ^For  thou  shalt  not  do  the  things  that  He  hateth  \ 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  correctly — *  For  that  which  He  hateth  He 
made  not ',  i.  e.  Gk)d  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  so  man  cannot 
ascribe  his  own  sinning  to  God's  agency.  St.  James  seems  to 
have  this  passage  in  mind  when  he  says,  *  Let  no  man  say  when 
he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God  :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted 
with  evil,  and  He  Himself  tempteth  no  man :  but  each  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust  and  enticed  * 
(Jas.  1.  13,  14). 

V.  13.  *  And  they  that  fear  Him  love  it  not*.  Hebrew,  'And 
doth  not  allow  it  to  encounter  them  that  fear  Him  \    Those  who 
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fear  God  and  are  trying  to  serve  Him  are  *  kept  by  the  power  of 
God '  (1  Pet.  1.  5). 

V.  14.  ^  And  left  him,  &c/  Man  was  created  with  freedom  of 
choice  between  good  and  evil. 

V.  15.  *  And  to  perform,  &c/  Hebrew,  *  And  there  is  discern- 
ment to  do  His  good  pleasure ',  i.  e.  man  has  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating that  which  is  pleasing  to  God.  Hebrew  offers  a 
variant  of  this  clause,  *  And  if  thou  believest  in  Him,  thou  also 
shalt  live* ;  and  this  is  the  Syriac  reading. 


Sexagesima  B  a  Genesis  6.  5-22.  T?ie  Flood  sent  by  God 
as  a  pimishment  of  men's  sin.  Noah^  a  righteous  mem,  finds 
grace  in  His  sight. 

The  story  of  the  Flood  is  formed  by  combination  of  two  parallel 
,  narratives  which  vary  somewhat  in  details  (see  pp.74  f.).  The  fact 
has  long  been  known  that  the  Hebrew  narrative  is  closely  connected 
with  a  Babylonian  Flood-legend;  and  quite  recently  (1912)  a 
Sumerian  legend  has  been  discovered  which  is  doubtless  the  origin 
of  the  latter.  The  Babylonian  story  occupies  most  of  Tablet  11  of 
the  Gilgamesh-epic.  Gilgamesh,  in  seai'ch  of  immortality,  hears 
that  his  ancestor,  Uta-napishtim,  has  with  his  wife  been  granted 
the  gift  by  the  gods,  and  placed  *  far  off,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
streams '  in  an  island  of  the  blessed.  With  immense  difficulty  he 
makes  his  way  thither,  and  on  inquiring  of  Uta-napishtim  the 
reason  of  his  good  fortune,  he  hears  from  him  the  story  of  the 
Flood,  in  which  he  and  his  dependents  were  saved  while  mankind 
as  a  whole  perished.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  stories.  The  gods 
determine  to  destroy  Shurippak,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  by 
sending  a  flood  (cp.  Gen.  6.  7).  Uta-napishtim,  however,  finds 
favour  with  the  god  Ea,  who  forewarns  him  and  advises  him  to 
build  a  ship  (cp.  Gen.  6.  13  ff.).  This  the  hero  does,  coating  his 
ship  with  bitumen  (cp.  Gen.  6.  14) ;  and,  when  all  is  ready,  enter- 
ing it  with  his  wife  and  servants  and  every  kind  of  living  creature 
(cp.  Gen.  6.  18-31  ;  7.  1-3,  7-9,  13-16),  and  closing  the  door  after 
him  (cp.  Gen.  7.  16).  A  storm  rages  for  six  days,  causing  a  mighty 
deluge,  so  that  *all  mankind  was  turned  to  clay'  (cp.  Gen.  7.  33). 
On  the  seventh  day  the  storm  ceases,  and  eventually  the  ship 
grounds  and  sticks  fast  on  the  mountain  of  Nisir  (cp.  Gen.  8.  4). 
After  seven  days  Uta-napishtim  sends  forth  a  dove  which,  finding 
no  resting-place,  returns  to  him  (cp.  Gten.  8.  8,  9).  Then  he  sends 
forth  a  swallow,  which  likewise  returns,  and  finally  a  raven  which 
does  not  return  (cp.  Gen.  8.  7).  Thereupon  Uta-napishtim,  together 
with  all  the  living  creatures,  leaves  the  ship  (cp.  Gen.  8.  16-19), 
and  prepares  a  sacrifice  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (cp. 
Gen.  8.  20).    The  gods  smell  the  sweet  savour  (cp.  Gen.  8.  21),  and 
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'cluster  like  flies  round  the  sacrificer\  Finally,  after  a  dispute 
among  the  gods  as  to  the  escape  of  Uta-napishtim  has  been  amicably 
settled,  he  and  his  wife  are  granted  the  gift  of  immortality.  In 
the  Somerian  story  the  hero  is  called  Ziusudu  (a  name  which  is 
the  Simierian  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian  Uta-napishtim),  and 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  his  piety,  as  in  the  Biblical  account  of 
Noah.  It  is  on  account  of  this  that  he  is  preserved  in  the  Flood, 
and  eventually  given  *  life  like  that  of  a  god  *  and  *an  eternal  soul 
like  that  of  a  god '. 

The  Hebrew  story  is  distinguished  both  by  its  strict  mono- 
theism, and  by  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  the  moral  basis 
of  God's  action—the  world  as  a  whole  is  punished  for  gross 
sin  ;  Noah  is  preserved  for  his  righteousness  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  race.  Qod  concludes  a  covenant  with  him, 
*  and  so  humanity  starts  afresh,  with  the  sense  of  God's 
favour  resting  upon  it,  if  it  will  but  perform  faithfully  the 
duties  devolving  upon  it '  (Driver). 

Is  there  an  historical  basis  for  the  Flood-story  ?  Flood-legends 
have  been  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world — a  fact  which 
might  seem  to  support  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  universal 
deluge.  Scientific  investigation  has,  however,  shown  conclusively 
that  a  flood  of  such  volume  as  to  cover  the  whole  globe,  including 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  (which  would  mean  a  depth 
of  five  miles)  is  a  physical  impossibility.  It  is  true  that  great 
portions  of  the  earth  which  are  now  dry  land  must  at  one  time 
have  been  submerged,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  marine 
shells  in  the  earth's  strata ;  but  this  must  have  taken  place  long 
before  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth,  and  must  have 
continued  for  a  very  long  period — not  for  a  few  months  as 
pictured  in  Genesis.  What  is  probable  is  that  the  different 
legends  preserve  more  or  less  dim  recollections  of  local  floods  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude,  and  are,  in  the  main  and  group  by 
group,  independent  in  origin.  The  Hebrew  story  clearly  hangs 
together  with  the  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  stories,  and  is 
dependent  upon  them,  as  is  shown  by  its  Babylonian  setting. 
The  opposite  view— that  Genesis  preserves  the  original  account, 
which  became  corrupted  in  Babylonia — is  altogether  unlikely. 
The  written  forms  of  the  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  stories  are 
much  older  than — upon  any  view — the  Hebrew  stoi-y  can  be 
thought  to  be.  Israel's  ancestors  in  Mesopotamia  are  not 
pictured  in  the  O.T.  as  holding  a  doctrine  of  pure  monotheism, 
but  are  definitely  stated  to  have  *  served  other  gods '  (Josh.  24. 
2,  14,  15).  At  the  period  of  Abraham's  departure  from  his  poly- 
theistic  kinsmen    (putting   that    a   little    before    2000    b.  0.,   in 
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aooordftnce  with  ihe  Biblical  tradition)  the  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian  stories  already  existed  as  we  now  know  them  ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  another  version  of  the  story,  of 
a  purely  monotheistic  character,  was  also  preserved  among 
polytheists  to  become  the  property  of  the  patriarch  and  his 
descendants.  Clearly  the  solution  is  that  the  Hebrew  writer 
has  taken  the  older  legends,  and,  gxiided  by  God's  spirit,  has 
purged  them  of  their  grosser  elements  and  used  them  as  the 
setting  of  teaching  which  contains  a  high  religious  moral  (God's 
hatred  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  His  care  for  the  righteous). 
Ideally,  then,  the  story  of  Genesis  offers  us  truth  of  fad  in  the 
moral  sphere^  while  the  kindred  legends  do  not  do  so.  In  a  sense, 
also,  it  may  preserve  for  us  truth  of  history ;  for,  gi*anted  that  the 
legend  is  based  upon  an  actual  event  (a  local  flood  of  great 
magnitude,  though  not  a  universal  one),  this  certainly  took  place 
at  the  will  of  the  one  God  who  overrules  all  the  events  of  history, 
and  was  adapted  to  subserve  His  purposes  in  relation  to 
mankind. 


Sexagesima  E  h  Genesis  8.  15—9.  17.     Noah  comes  forth 
from  the  Ark,    God  makes  a  covenant  mth  him  and  his 


See  note  on  the  preceding  Lesson.  The  Priestly  writer 
from  whose  narrative  ch,  9  comes,  in  accordance  -with  his 
interest  in  the  origin  of  ceremonial  institutions,  traces  the 
prohibition  of  tasting  blood  to  God's  covenant  with  Noah. 

Sezagesima  B  c  Ecclesiasticus  16.  1 7-30.  Man's  insignifi- 
cance  in  the  vast  scheme  of  creation  does  not  imply  that  he 
is  overlooked  hy  God, 

Ben-Sira  here  combats  the  view  that,  because  creation  is 
so  vast,  man  as  an  individual  cannot  suppose  that  he  comes 
under  the  notice  of  God,  and  so  it  is  indifferent  whether  he 
acts  sinfullyor  righteously.  This  sceptical  view  is  expressed 
in  vv.  17-22,  but  the  proper  meaning  of  vv,  20-22  has  been 
obscured  in  the  Greek  from  which  R.  V.  is  translated,  and 
it  is  important  to  consult  the  renderings  of  Hebrew  as  given 
in  the  foot-notes.    In  contrast  to  the  sceptic's  theory,  the  true 
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theory  of  God's  relation  to  creation  is  set  forth  in  w.  24-30, 
and  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 

V.  1 7.  'in  a  boundless  creation  *.  Hebrew,  *  among  the  whole 
multitude  of  spirits ',  i.  e.,  as  rendered  by  Syriac,  *  the  spirits  of 
all  the  sons  of  man  \ 

V,  20.  'and  no  heart  shall  think,  &c/  Referring  to  w.  18,  19. 
God's  action,  as  manifested  in  the  convulsions  of  nature  there 
described,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand it.  Hebrew,  however,  makes  the  verse  the  continuation 
of  the  sceptic^s  speech  in  v.  17,  stating  that  God  is  not  concerned 
to  notice  his  actions  : — 

'  Yea,  He  setteth  not  His  heart  (i.  e.  His  mind)  upon  me, 
And  who  observeth  my  ways?* 

This  is  no  doubt  the  original  text  (cp.  v.  21  in  Hebrew)  ;  and  we 
must  therefore  regard  w,  18,  19  as  a  parenthesis  on  the  vast 
scope  of  God's  power,  as  suggested  by  t?.  17. 

t?.  21.  *  And  there  is  a  tempest .  .  .  are  hid.'  Here  the  Greek  is 
badly  at  fault,  and  the  original  text  is  doubtless  offered  by 
Hebi-ew  and  Syriac,  continuing  the  sceptic's  words  : — 

^  If  I  sin,  no  eye  shall  see  me ; 
And  if  I  deal  falsely  in  any  secret  matter,  who  knoweth  it  ?  ' 

V.  22.  *  Who  shall  declare  the  works  of  His  righteousness?' 
Here  R.V.  wrongly  inserts  *ffw'  (not  expressed  in  the  Greek). 
The  sceptic's  speech  still  runs  on,  and  just  as  in  v.  21  he  states 
that  he  can  sin  unobserved,  so  here  he  asserts  that  if  he  acts 
from  righteous  motives  the  fact  is  equally  unknown.  The 
couplet  runs  in  Hebrew : — 

*My  righteous  act — ^who  shall  declare  it? 
And  what  expectation  is  there?    For  the  decree  is  far  off.* 

The  final  statement  means  that  God's  decree,  enjoining  righteous- 
ness, is  so  remote  as  to  be  negligible  (contrast  Deut.  80.  11 -14). 
This  is  the  end  of  the  sceptic*s  speech,  as  is  clear  from  v.  23. 

V,  23.  ^  thinketh  upon  these  things '.  Rather,  ^  speculateth 
thus  * — i.  e.  as  described  in  the  speech  preceding. 

V,  26.  '  In  the  judgement  of  the  Lord,  &c.'  Here  a  corruption 
in  the  Greek  spoils  the  sense,  which  should  run  as  in  Hebrew 
and  Syriac,  'When  the  Lord  created  His  works  from  the 
beginning  *. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  w.  26  &-30  is  wanting. 

V.  27.  '  unto  their  generations  \  Syriac,  *  unto  all  the  genera- 
tions-of  the  world  ',  yields  a  better  sense.  Very  possibly  Hebrew 
read  '  unto  all  generations '  (^unto  generations  of  generations'). 

V,  30.  *  All  manner  of  things  covered,  &c.'  A  mistranslation. 
The  passage  means  *  With  all  manner  of  things  He  covered  the 
face  thereof.    So  Syriac. 
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THE  PATKIAKCHAL  NAKRATIVES 

The  Lessons  from  Quinquagesima  to  4  Lent  are  taken 
from  the  narratives  concerning  Israel's  patriarchal  ancestors 
which  are  preserved  in  Genesis.  We  have  already  spoken 
at  some  length  about  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis  (with 
special  reference  to  chs,  1-11),  and  have  argued  that  their 
purpose  was,  not  miraculously  to  preserve  an  accurate  his- 
torical record— this  being  no  part  of  the  function  of  In- 
spiration as  rightly  conceived — but  to  inculcate  religious 
truth,  as  this  was  put  into  the  writers'  mind  by  God's 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  measure  in  which  they  were  fitted  to 
receive  it  (see  pp.  88  f.).  Coming  now  to  a  later— though 
still  a  very  early— period,  when  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
the  chosen  people  were  separated  from  the  main  Semitic 
stock  and  led,  in  God's  providence,  to  the  land  in  which 
their  destiny  was  to  be  worked  out,  we  natiurally  inquire 
how  far  the  doings  of  these  ancestors  as  recorded  in  Genesis 
may  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  whether  the  outstanding 
figures  of  individuals — Abraham  and  his  descendants — may 
be  taken  as  portraits  from  the  life. 

We  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that,  so  far  as 
evidence  seems  to  indicate,  the  patriarchal  period  is  a  long 
way  removed  from  the  period  of  Israel's  earliest  written 
documents  as  known  to  us.  If  Abraham  is  rightly  repre- 
sented as  contemporary  with  the  Babylonian  king  Hammu- 
rabi (who  is  probably  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  14.  i— a 
conclusion  which  is  favoured  both  by  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  names  and  the  chronological  scheme  of 
the  Priestly  writer),  his  date  falls  within  the  century  and 
a  half  preceding  2000  B.C. ;  while  the  composition  of  the 
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Judaean  history-book  (J),  the  earliest  of  our  extended 
narratives  embedded  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  probably  not 
much—if  at  all— earlier  than  the  ninth  century  b.  c.  (see 
p.  68),  L  e.  some  1,200  years  later.  Were  we  dealing  with 
purely  secular  history— say,  the  early  history  of  Greece  or 
Rome— we  should  not  expect,  nor  should  we  find,  that  an 
historical  record  of  long-past  events— especially  as  regards 
individuals  and  their  doings— had  been  accurately  pre- 
served and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  over  anything 
like  so  vast  a  period.  Rather,  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
scientific  means  of  historical  investigation  we  should  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  large  ideal  element  exists  in  such 
early  stories  ;  that  mythology  plays  its  part  under  the  garb 
of  history;  that  the  doings  of  later  ages  have  to  some 
extent  been  read  back  into  the  past ;  and,  especially,  that 
in  the  narration  of  the  doings  of  individuals  considerable 
freedom  has  been  exercised  by  the  narrator  in  interpreting 
their  thoughts  and  motives  and  putting  speeches  into  their 
mouths. 

The  question  at  once  arises  whether,  in  dealing  with  the 
early  history  of  Israel,  we  have  any  right  to  postulate 
a  greater  degree  of  historical  accuracy  in  the  transmission 
of  early  national  records  than  we  should  do  if  we  were 
dealing  with  such  records  as  preserved  by  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  We  have  seen,  when  speaking  of  the  Biblical 
Creation-narratives,  that  it  was  not  the  function  of  In- 
spiration to  anticipate  and  foreclose  the  researches  of 
physical  science  (see  p.  92).  The  canons  which  govern 
historical  investigation  are  but  another  form  of  science ; 
and,  as  we  have  just  observed,  in  dealing  with  secular 
history  these  lead  us  to  the  sure  conclusion  that,  the  further 
removed  written  documents  are  from  the  period  with  which 
they  are  dealing,  the  less  is  the  degree  of  historical  accuracy 
which  they  are  able  to  attain.    If  it  be  true  that  the 
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function  of  Inspiration  is,  simply  and  solely,  to  interpret 
the  mind  of  God  to  man,  we  can  hardly  claim  that  these 
early  narratives— any  more  than  the  Creation-narratives— 
are  other  than  the  human  framework  in  which  such  inspired 
teaching  was  enshrined.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  surely 
be  justified  in  dealing  with  them— so  far  as  the  estimate 
of  their  historical  value  is  concerned— by  use  of  the  same 
canons  of  investigation  as  we  should  apply  to  the  early 
records  of  purely  secular  history. 

The  question,  then,  narrows  itself  down  to  the  degree  of 
historical  accuracy  which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives  if  we  apply  to  them  the  ordinary 
canons  of  historical  investigation.  We  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  earliest  of  the  Pentateuchal  documents  as 
known  to  us  appears  to  be  some  1,200  years  later  than  the 
age  of  Abraham.  There  may  indeed  have  been  still  earlier 
documents  behind  both  the  Judaean  history-book  (J)  and 
the  North  Israelite  history-book  (E),  of  which  the  writers 
of  these  histories  made  use.  But,  granted  the  existence  of 
such  documents,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  greatly 
earlier  than  J  and  E.  It  is  true  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  and  practised  in  Western  Asia  at  a  vastly 
earlier  period.  We  possess  from  Babylonia  inscriptions 
of  both  Sumerian  and  Semitic  rulers  which  go  back  at 
least  to  3000  b.  c,  i.  e.  nearly  1,000  years  earlier  than  the 
period  to  which  we  assign  Abraham.  These  monarchs, 
however,  were  the  rulers  of  settled  kingdoms  possessing 
a  high  civilization ;  whereas  the  early  ancestoi-s  of  Israel 
are  represented  in  the  O.T.  as  living  a  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic  life  ;  and  it  is  not  customary  for  tribes  who  live 
an  unsettled  life  without  fixed  dwelling-place  to  produce 
and  hand  down  to  posterity  any  written  documents.  The 
beginning  of  national  literature  in  Israel  must  go  back 
probably  to  the  reign  of  David  (about  1000  b.c.),   and 
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possibly  to  the  period  of  the  Judges  *  (from  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.),  but  is  not  likely  to  have  been  earlier.  Thus 
we  have  to.  assume  that  the  patriarchal  stories  must  have 
been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for  a  very  consider- 
able period.  Such  oral  tradition  may  preserve  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy.  We  have  only  to  compare 
the  prose-history  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  4),  which 
belongs  to  E  and  was  presumably  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  for  some  three  or  four  hundred  years,  with  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  5),  which  is  almost  certainly  con- 
temporary with  the  victory  which  it  celebrates,  in  order  to 
see  how  high  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  essentials  such  an  old 
story  as  the  former  was  capable  of  preserving.  Here, 
however,  we  are  only  going  back  to  events  which  must  be 
dated  probably  between  1100  and  1200  b.c.— whereas^  the 
period  of  Abraham  was  nearly  1,000  years  earlier  still. 
Can  the  witness  of  oral  tradition  extending  over  so  long  a 
period  as  this  be  accepted  as  substantially  historical  ?  This 
is  a  question  upon  which  we  can  only  satisfy  ourselves 
through  detailed  examination  of  the  internal  evidence 
supplied  by  the  traditions  themselves ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  such  examination  it  must  frankly  be  acknowledged 
that,  taken  in  detail,  the  narrative  does  not  suggest  a  high 
degree  of  historical  accuracy,  and  that  viewed  generally  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  literal  history  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  ordinarily  use  that  term. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  such  a  fact  as  the  double  and  variant 
explanation  of  proper  names  (noted  on  p.  76)  ;  when  we  find  two 

*  The  letters  discovered  at  Tell  el-Amarna  in  Egypt  (written  in 
cuneiform  script  and  in  the  Babylonian  language  upon  clay  tablets) 
are  most  of  them  addressed  by  native  Canaanite  rulers  to  their 
Egyptian  overlord  ;  and  these  prove  to  us  that  the  Oanaanites  were 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  writing  in  the  fourteenth  century  b.  c. 
Probably  they  knew  and  practised  it  earlier  still.  The  Israelites 
may  be  assumed  gradually  to  have  learned  the  art  from  the 
Oanaanites  when  they  too  became  a  settled  people. 
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different  incidents  recorded  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  single  name, 
it  is  obvious  that  both  cannot  be  historical.  Qne  at  least  must 
simply  be  the  conjecture  of  a  later  age  in  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  one  explanation,  together 
with  the  incident  which  it  carries  with  it,  we  can  have  no  certainty 
that  it  is  not  the  case  with  both.  Again,  in  the  double  record  of 
single  incidents  (cp.  pp.  74 1),  when  this  takes  the  form  of  two 
different  accounts  of  the  same  events  from  J  and  E  respectively, 
which  have  been  woven  together  into  a  single  narrative,  this  is  to 
some  extent  a  corroboration  of  the  narrative  in  a  general  way,  in 
so  far  as  it  carries  it  back  to  an  earlier  common  tradition  from 
which  both  J  and  E  must  have  drawn.  But  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  two  narratives  almost  identical  in  incident  which 
are  assigned  to  different  occasions,  we  are  bound  at  least  to  suspect 
that  they  may  have  common  origin,  and  therefore  that  both  could 
not  have  happened  just  as  they  are  narrated.  For  instance,  it  is 
unlikely  that  both  Abraham  and  Isaac,  when  sojourning  with 
Abimelech  of  Gerar,  passed  off  their  wives  as  their  sisters,  and  that 
Abimelech  was  deceived  in  the  same  way  on  two  occasions  (cp. 
p.  75).  Other  events,  again,  are  from  their  very  nature  scarcely 
to  be  accepted  as  literal  history  of  the  doings  of  xndividiMla,  Thus, 
when  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  promised,  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  both 
so  old  that  such  an  event  is  regarded  by  them  as  incredible 
(Gen.  17.  17;  18.  la)  ;  yet,  after  the  death  of  Sarah  thirty-seven 
years  later  (Gen.  23.  i),  Abraham  is  stated  to  have  taken  a  second 
wife,  Keturah,  and  to  have  become  the  father  of  six  sons  who  were 
the  ancestors  of  various  Arabian  tribes  (Gen,  25.  1-6).  Clearly 
this  latter  narrative  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally,  but  is 
simply  a  symbolical  way  of  stating  that  the  Arabian  tribes  in 
question  were  related  more  or  less  remotely  to  the  Israelites. 
Here,  then,  we  have  tribes  figuHng  as  individuals ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  elsewhere  also  the  doings  of  individuals  may  really  represent 
the  doings  of  tribes.  Gen.  84  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  Shechem, 
who  with  his  father  Hamor  is  pictured  as  a  many  is  almost  certainly 
a  personification  of  the  city  of  Shechem  that  belonged  to  the 
Oanaanite  tribe  called  the  Sons  of  Hamor ;  his  connexion  with 
Dinah  probably  represents  alliance  and  intermarriage  between  the 
Shechemites  and  a  small  Israelite  clan ;  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
two  *  Sons  *  of  Jacob,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  who  are  pictured  as  slaying 
single-handed  every  male  belonging  to  a  whole  city,  is  best  under- 
stood as  describing  a  treacherous  attack  made  by  the  two  Israelite 
tribes  of  this  name,  in  reprisal  for  which  (as  we  learn  from  Gen*  49. 
5-7)  they  were  subsequently  attacked  by  the  Oanaanites  and 
dispersed. 

Kegarded  as  the  narrative  of  early  tribal  movements  of 
the  ancestors  of  Israel,  recollected  somewhat  dimly  and 
represented  symbolically  as   the   doings  of  individuals, 
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Genesis  contains  much  that  is  of  unique  historical  interest ; 
and  worked  up  with  this  we  find  traditions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  sacred  sites  of  Canaan,  and  the  way  in  which 
different  cities  and  localities  obtained  their  names  in  accor- 
dance with  the  belief  of  a  much  later  age.  All  this  is  in 
no  way  unlike  the  early  traditions  of  other  races  which 
deal  with  the  dim  ages  lying  upon  the  threshold  of  actual 
history. 

Does  this  conclusion — it  may  be  asked— preclude  us  from 
believing  that  the  great  outstanding  figures  of  patriarchal 
history  had  any  real  existence  as  individuals  ?  This  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  bound  up 
with  the  early  traditions  of  tribal  movements,  we  may  have 
in  Genesis  actual  recollections  of  the  doings  of  great  tribal 
leaders— that  Abraham,  for  example,  may  have  been  an 
actual  tribal  sheikh  who  led  his  followers  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Canaan.  Only  the  evidence  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  remote  from  the  period  of  written  history,  and  so  bound 
up  with  much  that  is  legendary  and  symbolical  in  character, 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  this  ;  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe 
to  base  upon  it  the  kind  of  conclusions  which  we  might 
legitimately  draw  from  documents  contemporary  with,  or 
not  much  later  than,  the  events  which  they  narrate. 

The  name  Abraham  is  Babylonian  and  not  Hebrew — ^a  fact  which 
fits  in  well  with  the  Biblical  picture  of  the  patriarch  as  a  dweller 
at  TJr  and  subsequently  at  Haran.  The  two  forms  Abram  and 
Abraham  are  really  identical,  the  difference  being  due  to  a  common 
variation  in  the  form  of  the  Babylonian  verb  Ho  love',  which 
provides  the  second  element  in  the  name.  The  name  may  mean 
'Loving  (divine)  Father*  or  *The  (divine)  Father  is  loving^ ;  or, 
if  actually  identical  in  form  with  the  Babylonian  Abarama 
(Abamrama),  it  probably  means  '  He  (the  Deity)  loves  the  (human) 
father  ^ — a  name  which  might  appropriately  be  given  to  a  son,  if 
his  birth  was  regarded  as  a  special  mark  of  divine  favour  to  his 
father.*    Recently  discovered  business-documents  from  Babylonia 

*  The  explanation  of  the  change  of  name  from  Abram  to  Abraham 
which  is  given  in  Gen.  17.  4,  5 — *  For  the  father  of  a  multitude  of 
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afford  us  an  instance  of  a  Babylonian  bearing  the  name  Abraham 
(Abarama),  who  lived  at  Dilbat,  17  miles  S.  of  Babylon.  He  is  to 
be  dated  about  1965  b.  o.,  i.  e.  not  long  after  the  date  at  which  We 
place  the  Biblical  Abraham,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  small 
farmer;  for  the  documents  relate  to  his  hiring  an  ox,  leasing 
a  farm,  and  paying  his  rent.  Such  documents  remind  us  of 
Abraham's  negotiations  with  the  sons  of  Heth  for  the  purchase  of 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  as  related  in  Gen.  28,  a  narrative  which, 
though  it  occurs  as  part  of  the  latest  stratum  of  narrative  in 
Genesis  (P),  is  certainly  old  in  conception,  and  based  on  authentic 
information  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted. The  tw.  17,  18  are  remarkably  like  a  Babylonian  deed  of 
sale,  such  as  was  probably  employed  in  Canaan  as  well  as  in 
Babylonia  in  the  age  of  Abraham.  P,  though  not  drawn  up  before 
the  exilic  period,  contains  many  elements  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  picture  of  Abraham's  mode  of  life  which  we  form 
from  Genesis  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  main  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  position  which  he  is  represented  as  occupying, 
and  to  the  age  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

With  regard  to  the  other  patriarchs  we  can  say  less.  The  name 
Jacob,  in  its  fuller  form  Jacob-el,  seems  to  occur  as  the  name  of  a 
Hyksos  chieftain  in  Egypt  before  1580  b.  c,  and  some  100  years 
later  as  a  place-name  in  Canaan.  The  name  is  also  known,  both 
in  its  fuller  and  in  its  short  form  (as  in  Genesis)  in  early  Baby- 
lonian documents.  We  have  evidence  which  proves  that  Semitic 
clans  w6re  allowed,  in  time  of  famine,  to  enter  Egypt  and  settle  in 
the  district  of  Goshen  during  the  period  of  the  18th  Egyptian 
dynasty,  and  we  have  an  example  from  this  period  of  a  Semite 
named  Yanhamu  who  occupied  an  important  position  under  the 
Pharaoh  which  was  very  analogous  to  that  which  Genesis  represents 
Joseph  as  occupying.  But  archaeology  supplies  us  with  no  actual 
mention  of  any  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  such  references  to  the 
Hebrews  as  seem  to  occur  in  inscriptions,  and  to  Israel  (once 
mentioned  in  an  Egyptian  inscription),  are  highly  debatable  in 
character. 

The  precise  value  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  as  historical 
records  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  affect  tJieir  religious 
aspect,  which  represents  the  dominant  interest  of  the 
writers.     Throughout  they  present  us  with  a  narrative  of 

nations  have  I  made  thee ' — is  simply  a  very  far-fetched  word-play 
upon  the  supposed  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  Ab-hUmon 
<  father  of  a  multitude  *  and  the  name  Abraham  (neglecting  the 
syllable  ra  and  comparing  ham  with  the  first  syllable  of  Mimn), 
The  Hebrew  writer  evidently  did  not  understand  that  the  name 
was  Babylonian,  and  was  puzzled  to  find  a  Hebrew  explanation. 
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the  way  in  which  God  deals  with  His  chosen  people,  and 
shapes  the  course  of  history  in  accordance  with  His  divine 
purpose.  Thus  God  has  '  known '  Abraham  (i.  e.  singled 
him  out  as  the  object  of  His  regard) '  in  order  that  he  may 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  that 
they  may  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and 
judgement  (i.  e.  God's  moral  law) ;  in  order  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  He  hath  spoken  of 
him '  (Gen.  18. 19) ;  for  Jacob  He  is  *  the  God,  before  whom 
my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who 
hath  shepherded  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the 
Angel  who  hath  redeemed  me  from  all  evil '  (Gen.  48.  15) ; 
for  Joseph  He  supplies  the  standard  of  right  action  in  the 
hour  of  moral  danger—  *  How  can  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness, and  sin  against  God  ? '  (Gen.  39.  9).  Here  we  have 
worked  out  the  idea  that  a  man  can  feel  that  he  stands  in 
such  a  moral  relation  to  God  that  he  is  able  to  commit  the 
whole  guidance  of  his  life  to  Him,  to  feel  that  he  is  an 
instrument  in  God's  hands  for  the  performance  of  His 
will,  that  each  and  all  of  his  actions  are  not  too  trivial  to 
come  within  the  range  of  this  all-embracing  relation,  and, 
so  doing,  to  be  directed,  inspired,  heightened,  and  purified. 
This  idea,  worked  out  most  markedly  in  the  lives  of  the 
Prophets  (cp.  the  expression,  *  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth 
before  whom  I  stcmd  %  i.  e.  Whose  servant  I  am,  ready  to  do 
His  bidding,  lead  it  where  it  may),  is  finally  developed  in 
its  highest  degree  in  Second  Isaiah's  conception  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  which  reaches  its  culmination  in 
Isa.  52. 13—53. 12  (see  pp.  i44f.).  Here  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  O.T.  as  unfolding  the  divine 
scheme  of  revelation,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  ;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  of  their  teaching  that 
we  find  the  Inspiration,  and  the  permanent  religious  value, 
of  the  patriarchal  narratives. 
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QuinquageBima  M  a  Genesis  12.  i-8.     The  call  ofAhraham 
to  leave  his  comitry  a/nd  go  to  Canaan.    God's  promises  to  him. 

The  whole  chapter  (except  vv,  4&,  5  from  P)  belongs  to  J  (see 
pp.  69  ff.). 

In  Abraham's  unquestioning  obedience  to  God's  caU  we 
have  the  first  outstanding  example  of  his  faith  (cp.  Heb.  11. 
8,  9).  God,  in  calling  him,  sets  before  him  a  great  ideal— - 
to  become  the  centre  from  which  blessing  is  to  go  forth, 
not  merely  to  his  own  descendants,  the  Hebrew  race,  but 
to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  When  we  reflect  that  our 
Lord  came  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  consider  all  that 
His  coming  has  meant— and  is  still  in  process  of  meaning 
—for  the  human  race,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
great  importance  of  this  passage  as  an  outstanding  instance 
of  the  recU predictive  element  in  O.T, prophecy. 

V.  3.  '  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed '. 
The  promise  recurs  in  18.  18  (to  Abraham),  28.  14  (to  Jacob). 
We  find  it  also  in  22.  18  (to  Abraham),  26.  4  (to  Isaac),  but  with 
a  somewhat  different  verbal  form  which  necessitates  the  render- 
ing, '•By  thee  shall  all  the  families,  &c.,  Ness  themselves^  i.  e.,  when 
they  wish  to  invoke  a  special  benediction,  they  shall  express  it 
as  a  desire  to  share  the  blessings  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants. 
It  is  probable  that  this  sense  is  also  intended  in  the  other 
passages,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  this  is  so. 
Adopting  the  rendering  'be  blessed',  the  sense  is  that  Israel  will 
become  the  means  through  which  blessings  are  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  world  :  on  the  other  rendering,  it  means  that  the  nations 
will  themselves  be  attracted  by  Israel,  and  desire  to  participate 
in  their  blessings.  Thus  in  either  case  the  general  import  of  the 
promise  is  the  same  (Israel  as  the  embodiment  and  source  of 
blessing,  and  the  personal  interest  which  the  nations  are  to  have 
in  this  blessing),  and  the  prophecy  is  rightly  to  be  reg&rded  as 
Messianic. 

V,  6.  '  And  the  Oanaanite  was  then  in  the  land '.  This  notice — 
like  the  similar  one  in  13.  7 — shows  us  that  the  narrator  was 
writing  long  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
in  Canaan,  when  the  Oanaanites  still  formed  a  powerful  element 
in  the  population  (cp.  Judg.  1), 
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Quinquagesima  M  h  Ecclesiasticus  1.  1-13.    The  divine 

origin  of  Wisdom, 
The  Hebrew  text  is  here  lacking. 

All  Wisdom  has  its  source  in  God.  The  fact  that  in  the 
natural  world  there  are  phenomena  which  are  beyond  the 
range  of  human  comprehension  and  assessment  exemplifies 
the  unfathomable  character  of  Wisdom,  which  is  the  first- 
fruits  of  God's  creative  activity  (w,  1-4).  Wisdom  is  the 
outcome  of  the  Only- wise,  who  alone  can  fathom  her.  She 
is  imparted  to,  and  manifested  in,  all  His  works  {w,  6-9) : 
in  particular,  she  is  His  free  gift  to  those  who  love  Him, 
and  the  possession  of  her  is  the  best  thing  that  man  can 
desire  (vv.  10-13).  Wisdom,  as  here  described,  amounts 
almost  to  a  personification  of  God  in  manifestation  to  the 
world,  and  such  passages  as  this  and  Prov.  8.  22-31  form 
an  advanced  stage  in  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  LJfgos,  i.  e.  the  Word  and  Keason  of 
God  (God  revealing  Himself  to  man  in  His  essential 
character).  See  further  on  the  nature  of  Wisdom  as  con- 
ceived in  the  Hebrew  Wisdom-literature,  pp.  272  flF. 
V.  6.  *  the  root  of  Wisdom  %  i.e.  its  essence  (cp.  v.  20). 

Quinquagesima  E  a  Genesis  13.  Abraham  returns  from 
Egypt  to  Canaa/n.  Lot  separates  from  him.  God  repeats 
His  promise  to  give  him  the  land  of  Ckmaan. 

The  whole  chapter  (except  v.  6  and  part  of  w.  11,  12  from  P) 
belongs  to  J. 

The  narrative  illustrates  the  generosity  and  courtesy  of 
Abraham.  In  separating  from  his  nephew,  he  does  not 
claim  first  choice  of  territory,  but  willingly  resigns  the 
privilege  which  should  have  fallen  to  him  as  the  older  man. 
Lot   is   contrasted    unfavourably   with   his   uncle.     He 
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selfishly  accepts  Abraham's  oflfer  at  once  and  without 
protest,  and  chooses  the  most  fertile  district  without 
heeding  the  wici^edness  of  its  inhabitants  who  will  be  his 
new  associates.  The  narrative  marks  the  break-ofp  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Lot's  *  sons')  from  the  main 
Hebrew  stock,  and  their  settlement  in  the  district  east  of 
Jordan  which  they  occupied  in  later  times. 

Quinquagesima  B  h  Genesis  15. 1-18.    God's  covenant  with 
Abraham  by  which  His  promises  are  ratified. 

The  narrative  is  from  J  in  the  main,  >yith  additions  from  a  later 
source  or  sources. 

A  covenant  between  man  and  man  or  nation  and  nation 
was  a  solemn  agreement  in  which  mutual  obligations  were 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  certain  mutual  benefits  which 
were  to  ensue  from  the  connexion  (cp.  Gen.  26.  26  if. ;  31. 
44  if.).  This  was  ratified  in  the  manner  described  in  this 
chapter  by  the  sacrifice  of  certain  animals  in  a  special 
manner.  In  the  present  narrative  God  is  represented  as 
commenting  to  adopt  human  procedure  and  to  enter  into 
covenant  with  Abraham  in  the  same  way  as  one  man  might 
do  with  another. 

The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term  rendered  *  covenant'  is 
probably  "bond  or  oUigation, 

The  precise  symbolism  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  (mentioned 
again  in  Jer.  84.  18,  19)  is  not  quite  certain.  It  may  have  been 
reiribuiivej  i.  e.  the  covenanters  bind  themselves  by  a  curse,  con- 
demning themselves  to  the  fate  of  the  sacrificed  victims  if  they 
violate  the  covenant ;  or  it  may  have  been  sacramental,  the  pass- 
ing between  the  two  halves  of  the  victims  representing  the 
going  inside  them,  and  so  being  united  together  in  a  common 
blood-brotherhood.     There  are  analogies  for  either  view. 

V.  16.  *in  the  fourth  generation*.  The  hole  period  of  400 
years  in  Egypt  is  pictured  as  covered  by  four  generations  of 
100  years  each  (so  in  Ex.  6.  16-20  we  find  the  period  covered  by 
the  four  generations  Levi,  Kohath,  Amram,  Moses).  We  need 
not  accept  such  a  calculation  as  historical.  Probably  the  allusion 
to  the  400  years  is  due  to  a  later  hand. 
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V.  1 8.  'Unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates'.  An  ideal 
description  of  the  northern  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as 
attained  by  David  through  conquest  of  the  Syrians.  Cp.  2  Sam. 
8.  3,  where  we  should  read — *when  he  (David)  went  to  set  up 
his  monument  (of  victory)  at  the  river  Euphrates  *  (so  1  Chr.  18. 
3  ;  cp.  1  Sam.  15.  1 2).  Such  monuments  were  set  up  more  than 
once  at  the  Euphrates  by  Egyptian  kings  in  their  Syrian 
campaigns  before  Israel's  occupation  of  Canaan.  David's 
extension  to  the  Euphrates — which  seems  to  have  been  a  sphere 
of  influence  rather  than  an  organized  part  of  his  kingdom — was 
speedily  lost  under  Solomon  when  the  Syrians  re-established 
themselves  at  Damascus  (1  Kgs.  11.  23,  24). 

Quinquagesima  B  c  Ecclesiasticus  1.  14-30.    Tlie  essence 

of  Wisdom  consists  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Hebrew  text  lacking. 

How  can  man  attain  to  Wisdom,  this  most  desirable 
possession  ?  The  starting-point  and  conditioning  factor  in 
the  quest  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  Wisdom  is  no  mere 
secular  knowledge,  but  knowledge  conditioned  by  a  true 
and  vital  grasp  of  Beligion,  Thus  realized,  Wisdom  will 
bring  all  that  is  desirable  in  life  {vv.  14-20).  Patience, 
humility,  obedience  to  God's  ordinances,  and  sincerity  are 
essential  elements  in  the  pursuit  of  Wisdom  {w.  22-30). 

V.  25.  *  A  parable  of  knowledge ' — as  exemplified  in  the  proverbs 
of  the  Wisdom-literature,  which  inculcate  the  tules  of  right 
conduct  in  worldly  matters. 

Ash-Wednesday  M  Isaiah  58.  Tfie  fast  which 
Jehovah  desires. 
This  chapter,  like  the  other  prophecies  contained  in 
Isa.  56-66,  is  post-exilic  in  date,  and  finds  it»  cpiitinuatipn 
in  ch.  59.  The  Jews  are  in  their  oiwn  land/^ut  the  mined 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  not  yet  restored  (v.  12).  They  seek  to 
hasten  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  (as  conveyed  by 
Second  Isaiah)  by  strict  performance  of  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances, especially  fasting ;  yet  God  seems  to  take  no  notice 
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(v.  3).  The  prophet  points  out  that  fasting  when  divorced 
from  the  performance  of  moral  and  social  duties  possesses 
no  value  {vv,  4,  5).  God's  chosen  fast  consists  in  loosing 
the  bonds  immercifully  fastened  on  their  fellows  (v.  6  ;  the 
allusion  probably  is  to  imprisonment  for  debt :  cp.  Neh.  5.), 
and  in  assisting  the  poor  and  needy  {vv,  7,10).  When  they 
have  realized  this,  they  may  be  confident  that  the  day  of 
prosperity  will  speedily  dawn  (vv,  8,  9,  11,  12).  An  appen- 
dix is  added  on  Sabbath-observance  (yy.  13, 14  ;  cp.  56.  1-8). 
The  condition  of  affairs  depicted  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  which  Nehemiah  found  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  in 
445  B.C.,  and  the  prophecy  is  probably  to  be  placed  a  little 
before  this  date  (cp.  introductory  note  to  chs,  56  flP.,  p.  157). 

V.  3.  *  exact  all  your  labours ',  R.  V.  margin  *  oppress  all  your 
labourers '  is  preferable. 

V,  4.  *ye  fast  not,  &c.\  R.V.  text^  is  preferable  to  margin  (A.V.) 
'  ye  shall  not  fast,  i,c,*  Such  fasts  as  they  practise  are  not  the 
kind  which  will  cause  their  prayers  to  rise  to  *  the  height  * 
where  God  dwells. 

r?.  10.  *  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry  *.  Read,  *  hand  out 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry  \ 

V.  11.  '  make  strong  thy  bones'.    Read,  *  renew  thy  strength '. 

V,  12.  *  paths*.     Read,  *  ruins  *. 


Ash-Wednesday  B  Jonah  3.    Bepentance  cames  God  to 
revoke  His  decree  of  doom. 

The  Book  of  Jonah  contains  a  remarkable  protest  against  the 
narrow  and  self-centred  attitude  of  post-exilic  Judaism.  This  book 
has  perhaps  been  more  misunderstood  than  any  other  book  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  deplorable  that  a  book  which,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, is  found  to  contain  the  highest  spiritual  teaching,  should, 
through  ignorance,  have  become  the  butt  of  scoffers,  and  too 
often«— it  may  be  feared — a  trial  to  the  earnest-minded  in  their 
endeavour  to  justify  the  experiences  of  the  prophet  at  the  bar  of 
historical  probability. 

The  fact  is  that  the  book  is  not  historical,  nor  intended  to  be 
understood  fts  history,  but  is  from  beginning  to  end  aiUegorical, 
That  the  prophet  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai  was  an  historical  person 
appears  indeed  from  the  allusion  in  2  Kgs.  14.  25,  where  he  is 
named  as  a  pre-exilic  prophet  who  announced  to  King  Jeroboam  II 
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his  coming  successes  against  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus. 
We  may  also  assume  that  the  fact  of  the  prophet's  preaching 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  Assyrian  capital  Nineveh  may  rest 
upon  an  historical  tradition.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  uses  the  facts  as  the  basis  of  an  dUegory,  framed  to 
point  the  special  truth  which  he  desires  to  emphasize.  The  reason 
why  this  particul&v  prophet  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  the 
allegory  probably  was  that,  from  the  little  that  is  known  of  him, 
he  appears  as  a  prophet  of  vengeance,  hurling  Jehovah's  sentence  of 
doom  against  Israel's  hereditary  foes. 

If  we  turn  to  Jer.  51.  34,  we  find  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King 
of  Babylon,  is  compared  to  a  great  sea-monster,  who  has  swallowed  up 
the  nation  of  Israel  through  carrying  it  into  exile  ;  and  a  little  later 
on  (17.  44)  there  comes  the  following  promise  of  restoration  from 
exile,  given  at  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  : — *  I  will  do  judgement  upon 
Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  wiU  bring  forth  out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he  hath 
swaUofwed  up\  This  simile,  as  used  by  Jeremiah,  may  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  he  framed  his 
story ;  at  any  rate  it  furnishes  a  clue  which  aids  us  in  arriving  at 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  allegory. 

Jonah  represents  Israel  05  a  nation,  charged  vjith  a  mission  to  the 
heathen-world.  This  mission  he  deliberately  evades  by  taking  ship 
from  Joppa  to  Tarshish  (i.e.  probably  Tartessus  in  Spain),  thus 
making  the  extreme  west  his  destination,  when  he  has  been 
appointed  to  the  far  east.  His  plans,  however,  are  frustrated  by 
Jehovah,  who  raises  such  a  storm  that  the  ship  is  in  danger  of 
destruction.  In  the  storm-scene  the  piety  of  the  heathen  sailors 
and  their  humanity  seem  intentionally  to  be  brought  into  contrast 
with  the  apathy  of  Jehovah's  prophet. 

When  Jonah  has  been  cast  into  the  sea,  he  is  swallowed  up  by 
a  great  fish  specially  prepared  by  Jehovah  ;  and  upon  his  liberation 
at  Jehovah's  command  from  the  fish's  belly,  he  receives  a  second 
commission  to  go  and  preach  to  Nineveh  ;  i.e.  Israel,  unmin^ulofhis 
mission  to  the  Tuitions,  is  delivered  over  to  the  power  of  Babylon  (the  great  sea- 
monster  of  Jeremiah^s  simile)  ;  and  the  release  from  exile  is  accompanied 
by  a  second  commission  to  act  as  Jehovah's  prophet  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  time  the  summons  is  obeyed  ;  Jonah's  preaching  meets  with 
unexampled  success,  and  the  whole  population  of  Nineveh  exhibiting 
practical  proof  of  repentance,  Jehovah's  sentence  is  thereupon 
cancelled.  But  this  issue  is  displeasing  to  Jonah.  He  is  willing 
to  act  as  God's  mouthpiece  in  hurling  His  decree  of  vengeance 
against  the  sinful  Ninevites ;  he  will  not  be  the  witness  of  the  divine 
mercy  which  spares  and  pardons.  The  writer  leaves  him,  still 
morose  and  self-centred,  apparently  untouched  by  Jehovah's  last 
appeal  (c^.  4.  10,  11). 

Thus  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  intended  to  emphasize  the 
great  fact  of  Israel's  mission  to  the  Grentile  world,  which 
had  been  set  forth  during  the  exile  by  Second  Isaiah  in  his 
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conception  of  the  nation  as  Jehovah's  Servant,  charged 
with  the  conversion  of  humanity  to  the  true  religion  (cp. 
p.  39),  and  to  condemn  the  narrow  and  selfish  view  which 
would  limit  the  scope  of  Jehovah's  salvation  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  regarding  the  Gentiles  as  outside  the  pale  of  the 
covenant,  and  gloating  over  the  prospect  of  their  punish- 
ment and  eventual  destruction.  The  special  point  illus- 
trated by  cJu  3,  which  forms  the  Lesson,  is  the  truth 
emphasized  in  Jer.  18.  7,  8,  that  God's  decrees  of  punish- 
ment for  sin  are  conditional,  and  may  be  averted  by  sincere 
and  whole-hearted  repentance. 

1  Lent  Ma  Genesis  18.  Three  angelic  beings  appear  to 
Abraham  at  Mamre,  and  promise  that  Sarah  shall  bear 
a  son  (vv.  1-15).  Abraham  intercedes  mth  Jehovah  for 
Sodom  {vv.  16-33). 

The  chapter  is  from  J  throughout. 

It  is  clear  that  Jehovah  Himself  is  pictured  as  one  of 
the  supernatural  visitors.  In  vv.  13,  17,  20  it  is  He  who 
speaks.  In  v,  22,  after  the  men  have  departed  (i.  e.  the  two 
angelic  attendants  of  ch.  19.  i),  Abraham  is  left  standing 
alone  in  Jehovah's  presence.  Such  a  conception  of  the 
actual  appearance  of  God  in  bodily  form  to  mortal  eyes 
is  very  primitive,  and  points  to  a  great  antiquity  for  the 
narrative.  In  later  Hebrew  thought  it  is  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  who  acts  as  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
or  God  speaks  to  His  servants  through  the  medium  of  a 
vision.  We  are  not  bound  to  take  the  narrative  as  the 
literal  narration  of  historical  fact.  What  is  important  is 
the  imderlying  conception  involved.  God  does  as  a  fact 
reveal  His  purposes  to  those  who  have  committed  the 
guidance  of  their  lives  to  Him  (cp.  vv.  17-19).  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  narrative  we  are  struck  by  the  stately 
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and  courteous  hospitality  of  the  patriarch ;  in  the  latter 
part  by  his  generous  concern  for  the  fate  of  others,  and 
the  fine  conception  of  the  nature  of  divine  justice  upon 
which  his  pleading  for  Sodom  is  based. 

The  promise  of  a  son  to  Sarah  in  vo.  9  fCl  is  clearly  made  for 
the  first  time,  and  is  not  merely  &\repetUion  of  the  same  promise 
as  recorded  in  ch,  17. 15  flE.  The  two  narratives  AveparaM — ch,  17 
from  P,  ch»  18  from  J. 


1  Lent  M  h  Ecclesiasticus  2.    An  exhortation  to  patience 
and  faithfulness  under  trial 

Hebrew  text  lacking. 

God's  service  (the  indispensable  starting-point  of  Wis- 
dom) involves  testing,  which  implies  suffering.  This  must 
be  borne  with  resignation  and  fidelity  {vv,  1-6).  Those 
who  fear  the  Lord  may  hope  for  all  good  things,  taking 
courage  from  the  experience  of  past  ages  {vv,  7-1 1).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  lose  heart,  and  succumb  under 
the  trial,  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  God  {m.  12-14). 
The  chapter  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  faithful  under  trial  [vv.  12-18).  James  1.  2-18  should 
be  compared  with  this  chapter. 

V,  2.   ^temptation';  i.e.  divine  testing,  which  separates  the 
gold  from  the  dross  (v.  5). 

ILentBa  Genesis  21.  1-21.    Birth  of  Isaac.    Expulsion 
ofHagar,  and  God's  promise  to  Iter  son  Ishmael. 

The  narrative  is  from  E  in  the  main  (w.  6-31).  The  opening 
verses  come  partly  from  J,  partly  from  P. 

The  narrative  of  vv.  9  ff.  'marks  a  stage  in  the  trials  of 
Abraham's  faith.  Abraham  has  to  give  up  a  son  who  is 
dear  to  him;  his  hopes  are  in  consequence  the  more 
centred  upon  Isaac ;  and  the  reader  is  better  prepared  to 
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realize  the  severity  of  the  trial  imposed  upon  him  in 
ch.  22 '  (Driver). 

V.  9.  ^  mocking  \  R.V.  margin  *  playing'  is  more  correct.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  Versions  read  *  playing  with  Isaac  her  son', 
which  may  represent  the  original  text.  Late  Rabbinic  ex- 
planation attached  a  bad  sense  to  the  Hebrew  word,  and 
constructed  round  it  stories  of  Ishmael's  insolence  to  Isaac. 
St.  Paul  was  probably  influenced  by  this  Rabbinic  tradition 
when  he  wrote  the  words  of  Gal.  4.  29,  *as  he  that  was  born 
after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit  \ 


1  Lent  B  b  Genesis  22.  1-19.    The  crmming  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith. 

The  narrative  is  from  E  throughout,  but  w.  15-18  represent 
a  lat>er  amplification. 

The  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  stands  out  ii-om  the 
pages  of  the  O.T.  As  a  piece  of  literature  it  is  almost 
unique,  even  among  so  much  in  the  narrative-portion  of 
O.T.  that  must  excite  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of 
the  masterpieces  of  descriptive  writing.  How  telling  is 
the  severe  restraint  and  simplicity  which  the  narrator 
imposes  on  hiinself  in  sketching,  in  a  few  brief  sentences, 
the  divine  command  and  the  preparations  unquestioningly 
made  by  the  patriarch  lor  its  fulfilment !  The  words  *  thy 
son,  thine  only  one,  whom  thou  lovest '  are  pregnant  with 
suggestion.  In  an  instant  there  lie  revealed  before  us 
the  tremendous  scale  of  the  ordeal,  the  magnitude  of  the 
saciifice  demanded.  As  in  a  flash,  there  pass  through  our 
mind  the  long  years  of  waiting  for  the  precious  gift,  the 
hope  at  last  fulfilled  beyond  all  expectation,  the  ideals 
which  centred  themselves  upon  the  life  of  that  late-born 
son.  And,  in  the  simple  narrative  of  Abraham's  immediate 
steps  in  response  to  God's  behest,  how  much  there  is 
which  lies  below  the  surface,  unexpressed  indeed  in  words, 
yet,  for  the  sympathetic  reader,  expressed  to  the  full  by 
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implication.  The  father  acts  ;  he  does  not  speak.  There 
is  no  question,  no  word  of  protest.  Just  as  some  great 
river  presents  to  the  outward  view  a  smooth  unrufled 
surface,  yet  beneath  that  surface  we  know  that  there  rage 
mighty  overwhehning  currents ;  so  we  are  left  to  imagine 
all  the  mental  agony,  the  straining  of  the  father's  heart- 
strings to  the  breaking-point,  the  blank  despair  of  bereave- 
ment already  present  in  anticipation.  There  is  a  fine 
pathos,  too,  in  the  artless  question  of  Isaac,  and  in 
Abraham's  response  {w,  7,  8).  'The  patriarch  is  beauti- 
fully depicted  as  maintaining  his  composure,  unmoved  by 
the  question  so  innocently  put  to  him  by  the  unsuspecting 
boy,  his  only  and  dearly  loved  son.  His  obedience  to  God 
triumphs  over  the  natural  feeling  of  the  father '  (Knobel). 
*God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering, 
my  son.'  This  ambiguous  answer,  intended  primarily  to 
keep  the  boy  as  long  as  possible  unconscious  of  his  im- 
pending fate,  yet  leaves  room  for  the  hope  that  God  may 
at  the  last  moment  intervene,  and  prevent  the  awful 
tragedy. 

It  is,  or  should  be,  needless  to  say  that  the  morality  of 
God's  command  to  Abraham  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  present  day— the  standard  of  the  N.T.  In 
the  hght  of  the  full  revelation  of  God's  character  vouch- 
safed to  us  by  Jesus  Christ  such  a  call  for  the  sacrifice 
of  an  only  son  is  clearly  impossible— at  least  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came  to  Abraham.  We  must  judge  the  demand 
made  upon  Abraham's  faith— upon  his  devotion  to  God- 
in  the  light  of  the  times  in  which  the  patriarch  lived. 
The  custom  of  human  sacrifice  was  common  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  not  least  among  the  kindred 
races  among  whom  Abraham's  lot  was  cast.  We,  with 
our  developed  realization  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  ties  of  human  affection— the  best  of 
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God's  gifts,  are  naturally  inclined  to  regard  the  practice 
solely  from  its  hideously  revolting  aspect.  But  we  should 
not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  underlying  con- 
<?eption  involved,  there  is  the  expression  of  a  great  truth, 
namely,  that  all  that  man  possesses  he  owes  to  God  ;  that 
no  human  possession  should  be  counted  too  precious  to  be 
rendered  up  to  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  his  being ; 
and  that,  if  the  call  should  come  for  the  greatest  of  all 
sacrifices,  it  must  be  made  readily  and  cheerfully. 

So  we  picture  Abraham  seeing  and  hearing  what  went 
on  around  him  among  the  peoples  of  Canaan  in  whose 
midst  his  lot  was  cast,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  on  occa- 
sions these  people  were  ready  to  offer  to  their  deities  this 
terrible  and  costly  form  of  sacrifice ;  and  the  thought  must 
have  crossed  his  mind  whether  he  was  ready  to  do  as  much 
for  his  God — the  God  who  had  shed  His  love  upon  him, 
who  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  from  a  far 
country,  who  had  made  him  the  object  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, and  poured  out  blessings  and  benefits  upon  him. 
Eventually,  we  may  suppose,  the  questioning,  perhaps  at 
first  vaguely  recurrent,  hardens  itself  into  a  caW— a  call 
all  the  more  insistent  for  the  cost  which  it  entails,  his  only 
son  in  whom  all  his  hopes  and  affections  are  wrapped  up. 

*  If  Thou  shouldst  call  me  to  resign 
What  most  Iprize,  it  ne'er  was  mine ; 
I  only  yield  Tnee  what  is  Thine ; 
Thy  will  be  done.' 

-In  our  narrative  we  haye  the  outcome  of  the  great 
mental  struggle,  and  we  learn  that,  though  it  was  God's 
w;ill  that  the  testing  should  be  made,  and  made  to  the  full, 
it  was  not  His  will  that  it  should  take  effect  at  such  a 
terriblie  cost.  The  father's  hand  is  arrested  at  the  last 
moment,  and  a  substitute  is  provided.  God  is  satisfied 
that  the  devotion  of  His  servant  is  whole-heai'ted— *Now 
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I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  forasmuch  as  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  one,  from  Me '.  The  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  that  incomparable 
chapter  in  which  he  reviews  the  acts  of  faith  of  the  O.T. 
saints,  regards  the  sacrifice  as  completed,  as  in  effect  it 
vjos,  *By  fidth,  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac;  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered  up 
his  only  begotten  son,  of  whom  it  was  said  that.  In  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called :  accounting  that  God  was  able 
to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead ;  from  whence  also 
he  received  him  in  a  figure '  (11.  17-19). 

On  the  wider  application  of  the  chapter  see  Good 
Friday  M. 

1  Lent  Ec  Baruch  3.  1-14.    A  confession  of  sin  {w.  1-8). 
IsraeVs  exile  the  result  of  forsaking  God  (w,  9-14). 

The  writer  of  the  book  speaks  in  the  name  of  Baruch,  Jeremiah^s 
scribe,  who  is  pictured  as  dwelling  in  Babylon  during  the  exile. 
Evidence  shows,  however,  that  (in  accordance  with  a  frequent  late 
Jewish  practice  of  writing  under  a  well-known  name  belonging  to 
earlier  times)  the  name  of  Baruch  is  assumed,  and  that  the  book 
really  refers  to  a  much  later  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  subsequent 
exile  than  that  of  586  b.c.  The  most  probable  date  is  a  little  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  70.  The  book 
falls  into  two  halves,  1.  i— 3.  8,  and  8. 9 — 5. 9,  which  are  probably  by 
different  authors.  The  second  section  is  in  the  style  of  the  Wisdom- 
literature,  and  was  probably  written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
communities  in  Babylonia,  which  had  existed  from  the  period  of 
the  first  captivity,  and  received  a  considerable  accession  of  Jews 
from  Palestine  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70. 

2  Iient  Ma  Genesis  27.  1-40.    Jacob  hy  fraud  secures  from 
his  father  tlie  Uessing  of  the  firstborn  son. 

The  narrative  is  formed  by  combination  of  two  closely  parallel 
stories  from  J  and  E. 

The  narrative  offers  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
nation  of  Israel  (Jacob)  came  to  inherit  the  fertile  land  of 
Canaan,  while  the  nation  of  Edom  (Esau),  though  older 
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and  earlier  settled  in  its  heritage,  obtained  only  the  com- 
paratively barren  district  to  the  south-east  of  Canaan 
(Mount  Seir  and  the  neighbouring  territory).  Jacob's 
stratagem,  as  described  in  the  story,  is  thoroughly  hateful, 
and  cannot  be  justified  or  condoned  upon  any  moral  stan- 
dard. The  story  is  related  without  comment  in  the  way 
of  blame  or  praise.  The  narrator  gives  it  just  as  he  had 
received  it  by  tradition,  coloured  (as  we  cannot  but  feel) 
by  some  amount  of  national  satisfaction  in  the  outwitting 
of  the  simpler-minded  ancestor  of  the  Edomites  by  the 
ancestor  of  Israel.  We  should  not,  however,  omit  to  notice 
that  the  subsequent  course  of  Jacob's  history  brings 
punishment  for  his  fraud  in  estrangement  from,  his  brother, 
separation  from  his  home  and  parents,  and  the  many  toils 
and  hardships  which  he  was  forced  to  undergo  before 
returning  to  Canaan.  We  may  also  find  a  just  retribution 
for  the  deception  practised  on  his  father  in  his  deception 
by  his  own  sons  as  to  the  fate  of  Joseph,  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  life  for  so  long  a  period  {ch  37). 

Yet,  if  Jacob's  character  exhibits  odious  defects,  there  are  with 
them  in  intimate  association  qualities  which,  when  chastened 
and  refined  by  the  discipline  which  he  undergoes,  are  well 
worthy  of  admiration.  If  he  begins  as  Jacob  *  the  supplanter ', 
with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interests,  and  ready  to  adopt  any 
means  which  may  advance  them,  he  eventually  becomes  Israel 
*  the  perseverer ',  who  wins  a  blessing  from  God  by  sheer 
purposeful  force  of  character  (Gen.  82.  24-30;  cp.  p.  51).  He  is 
able,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  to  trace  the  divine  hand  in  the 
ordering  of  his  career,  whether  in  blessing  or  chastening,  and 
can  speak  of  *  the  God  which  hath  shepherded  me  all  my  life 
long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  hath  redeemed  me  from  all 
evil*  (Gen.  48.  15,  16). 

2  Lent  M  b  Ecclesiasticus  4.  11-28.  The  recompense  of 
Wisdom  {w,  11-19).    Practical  maocims  of  conduct  {w,  20-28). 

V.  II,    'Wisdom     exalteth  ...  taketh     hold     of.      Hebrew, 

*  Wisdom  instructeth  (so  Syriac)  .   .  .  *  testifieth  unto'  (Syriac 

*  enlighteneth '). 
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w.  15-19.  In  these  verses  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  Wisdom  speaks 
in  the  ist  person — *He  that  giveth  ear  unto 'me,  &c.*  This 
suits  the  verbs  of  r.  11  in  Hebrew  (Mnstructeth .  . .  testifieth 
unto'),  and  suggests  that  w,  ia-19  contain  Wiadom^s  speech 
conveying  her  instructions.  If  this  is  so,  w.  12-14  should  also 
probably  be  cast  in  the  1st  person — *He  that  loveth  me,  &c.' 
These  verses  in  Hebrew,  which  agree  with  Greek  in  reading  the 
3rd  person,  may  have  been  altered  in  accordance  with  that 
Version. 

V.  15.  'shall  judge  the  nations'.  This  reference  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  context,  and  Ben-Sira  does  not  elsewhere 
concern  himself  with  the  Gentile  world.  A  simple  correction  of 
Hebrew  (due  to  Smend)  gives  the  reading  '  shall  abide  safely ', 
which  suits  the  parallel  clause. 

».  18.  *  Then  will  she  return,  &c.*  Hebrew,  *I  ill  once  more 
lead  him  by  the  straight  way '. 

V.  19.  'to  his  fall '.     Hebrew  and  Syriac,  '  to  the  despoilers  *. 

V.  23.  *When  it  tendeth  to  safety*.  Hebrew,  *in  its  time'. 
This  is  certainly  correct,  the  clause  meaning,  *Do  not  refrain 
from  speech  when  speech  is  timely '.  *  for  the  sake  of  fair- 
seeming  *.     Hebrew  omits. 

V.  25.  < Speak  not .  . .  ignorance*.     Hebrew,  preferably — 
*  Contend  not  against  the  Truth  (i.  e.  God  as  Truth  personified), 
But  humble  thyself  towards  God '. 

V.  26.  *  And  force  not  the  current  of  the  river '.  Hebrew,  *  And 
stand  not  against  the  stream '.  The  meaning  is  obscure ;  but 
comparison  of  Syriac  shows  us  that  the  Hebrew  word  *  stream  ' 
is  a  simple  corruption  of  the  word  meaning  *  folly  *.  Thus  the 
sense  intended  is  *  Stand  not  in  the  presence  of  folly ',  i.  e.  *  do  not 
acquiesce  in  foolish  talk  and  action '  (for  *  stand '  in  this  sense, 
cp.  Ps.  1.  i).     This  suits  the  connexion  with  v.  27. 

2  Lent  E  a  Genesis  28.  10-22.    Jacob's  vision  at  Beth-d. 

The  narrative  is  formed  by  combination  of  parallel  stories  from 
J  and  E. 

In  later  ages  there  was  an  important  sanctuary  at  Beth-el, 
with  a  sacred  stone  which,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
Semitic  belief,  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  Deity.  Our 
narrative  gives  the  tradition  with  which  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot  was  associated.  '  The  vision  is  a  symbolical  expression 
of  the  intercourse  which,  though  invisible  to  the  natural 
eye,  is  nevertheless  ever  taking  place  between  heaven  and 
earth.  The  vision,  though  in  the  narrative,  and  as  under- 
stood by  Jacob,  it  relates  only  to  Beth-el,  implies  naturally 
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a  much  wider  truth.  The  expression  used  in  r.  12  seems 
evidently  to  suggest  the  terms  of  John  1.  51,  where  it  is 
applied  to  denote  symbolically,  to  those  who  could  discern 
it,  the  constant  and  living  intercourse  ever  maintained 
between  Christ  and  the  Father '  (Driver). 

V.  13.  *  above  it*.     R.V.  margin  'beside  him'  is  preferable. 


2  Lent  E  h  Genesis  32.  3-30.    Jacob  readies  Mahanaim,  and 
.  prepares  to  meet  Esau,     He  tvrestles  all  night  mth  the 
angel  at  PenueH. 

The  narrative  is  from  J  in  the  main,  though  some  traces  of 
a  parallel  E  story  are  perhaps  to  be  discerned.  The  story  of  Jacob's 
struggle  at  Penuel  was  known  to  Hosea  (12.  3,  4) — a  fact  which 
suggests  that  it  must  have  been  included  in  the  North  Israelite 
history-book  E. 

The  narrative  marks  the  turning-point  in  Jacob's  career. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  meeting  with  Esau,  he 
makes  his  own  preparations  ;  yet,  realizing  how  ineffective 
these  are  apart  from  God's  protection,  he  commits  himself 
in  prayer  to  the  divine  aid.  All  night  he  wrestles  with 
a  mysterious  stranger,  bravely  and  doggedly  employing  his 
human  resources  to  overcome  him ;  and  when  that  stranger 
proves  that  he  is  superhuman,  and  that  the  mere  human 
cannot  prevail  against  the  divine,  he  still  holds  on  to  him 
and  wrests  from  him  the  divine  blessing.  Thenceforth  he 
is  known  by  the  new  name  Israel,  *  He  who  persists  with 
God '  (cp.  p.  5 1 ) ;  and  in  the  subsequent  course  of  his  history 
we  seem  to  trace  a  change  in  his  character.  '  We  hear  no 
more  of  him  as  practising  craft  and  deceit :  he  is  still  indeed 
(ch,  33)  politic  and  resourceful ;  but  he  becomes  more  and 
more,  especially  after  the  trials  and  bereavements  of  his 
later  years,  the  type  of  a  just  and  God-fearing  Israelite ' 
(Driver). 
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The  familiar  expression  *  wrestle  in  prayer  with  God ',  as 
applied  to  earnest  and  importunate  supplication  for  divine  aid 
and  blessing  in  face  of  impending  crisis^  illustrates  the  permanent 
spiritual  value  of  the  story.  This  aspect  of  it  has  been  brought 
out  by  Charles  Wesley  in  his  well-known  hymn,  *  Come,  0  thou 
Traveller  unknown '. 

??.  28.  *  striven '.    Render,  *  persisted '  or  •  persevered  \ 


2  Lent  E  c  Ecclesiasticus  5.  1-14.   Moral  maxims. 

Do  not  rely  upon  riches,  or  upon  mental  and  physical 
efficiency,  as  though  these  possessions  were  independent  of 
the  will  of  God  {vv.  1-3).  Do  not  neglect  to  make  atonement 
for  sin,  on  the  ground  that  God  is  long-suffering  and  will 
not  punish  (w.  4-7).  Do  not  be  a  dishonest  trader  {v,  8),  or 
a  time-server  {v.  9).  Be  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak 
{vv.  10-13),  and  avoid  slander  and  hypocrisy  {w.  14, 15). 

V.  I.  *They  are  sufficient  for  me'.  Hebrew,  *I  am  self- 
sufficient  '.  The  attitude  of  mind  here  condemned  is  that  of  the 
rich  fool  in  Luke.  12.  16-21.     Cp.  also  i  Tim.  6.  17. 

V.  9.  *  Thus  doeth  the  sinner,  &c.*  Hebrew  omits ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  line  stands  without  a  parallel  clause  marks  it  as  the 
comment  of  a  scribe  wrongly  inserted  in  the  text. 

V.  10.  *And  let  thy  word  be  one';  i.e.  *Be  consistent  in 
speech  \  So  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  The  connexion  with  w,  1 1-13 
suggests,  however,  that  the  thought  of  the  writer  is  that,  while 
mental  apprehension  should  be  swift  and  sure,  speech  should  be 
considered  and  deliherate.  A  very  simple  correction  of  Hebrew 
makes  the  couplet  run — 

^Be  steadfast  (i.e.  well-assured)  in  thy  understanding. 
And  afterward  let  thy  speech  be '. 

The  meaning  is — *Do  not  speak  till  you  are  well-assured  of 
what  you  have  to  say  *. 

V.  12.  *If  thou  hast  understanding'.  Hebrew,  *If  there  is 
(anything)  with  thee  ',  i  e.  *  If  thou  hast  anything  to  say  *. 

«.  13.  *  in  talk  *.     Hebrew,  *  in  the  hand  of  a  babbler  '. 

3  Lent  M  a  Genesis  37.  Joseph  sold  into  Egy^t  by  his  brethren. 

The  whole  chapter  (except  the  short  introduction  in  vo.  i,  2  which 
belongs  to  P)  is  formed  by  combination  of  two  parallel  narratives 
from  J  and  E  (cp.  p.  75). 
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The  narrative  lays  the  plot  for  the  thrilling  story  which 
follows,  showing  how  God's  providence  overrules  human 
actions  for  His  own  wise  and  beneficent  purposes 
(cp.  45. 5). 

3  Iient  M  h  Ecclesiasticus  10. 12-24.  The  sinfulness  of  pride. 

Worldly  pride,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  is 

a  sin  which  God  punishes  {vv.  12-18).    The  fear  of  the  Lord 

is  the  virtue  which  deserves  and  shall  receive   honour 

[vv.  13-24). 

V.  12.  ^It  is  the  beginning  of  pride  when  a  man  departeth  from 
the  Lord  \  Hebrew,  *  It  is  the  beginning  of  pride  when  a  man  is 
made  strong  \  Here  *  made  strong  *  means  *  confirmed  in  worldly 
prosperity '.  The  verb  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  Ps.  52.  7,  which 
Ben-Sira  probably  had  in  mind  : — 

^  Lo,  there  is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his  stronghold. 
But  trusted  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches, 
And  was  strong  in  his  wealth '. 

«.  13.  *  For  the  beginning,  &c.'    Hebrew — 

*  For  the  source  (reservoir)  of  pride  is  sin, 
And  its  fount  poureth  forth  wickedness  \ 

r.  14.  *  rulers '.  Hebrew,  *  the  proud  *  gives  a  better  antithesis 
to  *  the  lowly  *  of  the  parallel  clause. 

V.  15.  Hebrew  omits  this  verse,  which  looks  like  a  slightly 
varied  repetition  of  v.  14. 

V.  17.  *He  took  some  of  them  away,  &c.'  Hebrew  *He  tore 
them  away  from  the  earth  and  plucked  them  up '.  The  *  some  of 
them  *  of  the  Greek  is  very  weak.  Ben-Sira  is  speaking  of  total 
eradication. 

V.  22.  *The  rich  man,  and  the  honourable,  and  the  poor\ 
Hebrew  (with  one  slight  correction),  *  Sojourner  and  stranger, 
foreigner  and  poor'.  Neither  text  is  quite  correct.  We  need 
four  terms  as  in  Hebrew,  but  they  should  fall  into  pairs  describing 
opposite  classes,  such  as  ^Rich  and  poor,  honourable  and  obscure  *. 

3  Lent  E  a  Genesis  39.    Joseph  cast  into  prison. 

Acccrrding  to  the  J  narrative  Joseph  is  sold  by  the  Ishmaelltes  to 
a  private  Egyptian  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  (39.  i,  omitting 
*  Potiphar .  •  .  guard '),  and  it  is  owing  to  the  accusation  of  this 
man*s  wife  that  he  is  imprisoned.     According  to  £,  however,  he 
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is  sold  by  the  Midianites  to  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
(87.  36),  and  it  is  thus  that  he  comes  to  have  oversight  of  the  prisoners 
who  are  committed  to  this  official  (40.  3a).  The  whole  of  ch,  89  is 
from  J,  and  the  whole  of  ch,  40  from  E ;  but  the  editor  who 
combined  the  two  narratives  has  inserted  in  89.  i  the  allusion  to 
Potiphar,  and  in  40.  3  the  words  ^  into  the  prison,  the  place  where 
Joseph  was  bound ',  thus  harmonizing  the  two  accounts. 

God  is  with  Joseph  (vv.  2,  21) ;  Joseph  acts  always  as  in 
the  sight  of  God  {vv.  8j  9).  Thus  his  apparent  misfortunes 
are  overruled  for  good,  and  he  becomes  a  prosperous  man. 


3  Lent  E  h  Genesis  42.  The  sons  of  Jacob  go  dotm  to  Egypt 
to  buy  corn  in  time  of  famine^  and  thus  come  into  contact 
mth  Joseph. 

The  main  strand  of  narrative  is  from  E,  with  some  additions  from 
the  closely  parallel  narrative  of  J. 

3  Lent  E  c  Ecclesiasticus  17. 1-26.     The  purpose  mth  which 
Qod  created  man,  aM  made  special  choice  of  Israel 
Hebrew  text  lacking. 

God,  having  created  man  '  of  the  dust  of  the  groimd ', 
gave  him  a  jpre-eminent  position  upon  earth,  and  conferred 
upon  him  special  endowments  in  order  that  he  might 
recognize  and  praise  Him.  vv.  i-io  appear  to  refer  to 
mankind  in  general,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  tw.  11- 15,  which 
allude  to  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  reference  is  to  Israel. 
V.  17  (see  foot-note)  shows  how  God  distinguished  Israel 
from  the  other  nations  as  His  *  peculiar  treasure '  (Ex.  19.  5), 
and  the  remaining  verses  point  out  the  responsibility  which 
this  distinction  entails. 

V,  10.  *  And  they  shall  praise  .  .  .  that  they  may  declare '. 
This  doubtless  points  to  a  Hebrew  text  which  should  be  rendered 
*  That  they  might  praise  .  .  .  and  declare '. 

r.  17.  *  For  every  nation  He  appointed  a  ruler  \  The  reference 
probably  is  (as  in  Dan.  10.  13,  20,  ai)  to  angaic  guardians,  the 
conception  being  based  (as  is  clear  from  the  allusion  to  Israel) 
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on  Deut.  82. 8  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Greek  version,  which 
no  doubt  preserves  the  true  text : — 

*  When  the  Most  High  gave  the  nations  their  inheritances, 
When  He  separated  the  sons  of  men, 
He  set  the  bounds  of  the  peoples 
According  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  God. 
But  (in  contrast)  the  Lord's  portion  is  His  people'. 

Here  <  He  set  the  bounds,  &c.*  means  that  each  nation  was  given 
one  of  *  the  sons  of  God  *  (angelic  beings)  as  guardian,  and  that 
as  many  heritages  were  allotted  as  there  were  *  sons  of  God  *  to 
take  charge  of  them ;  but  Jehovah  reserved  Israel  for  His  own 
peculiar  care.  Cp.  also  Deut.  4.  19,  which  states  that  Jehovah 
apportioned  the  heavenly  host  (sun,  moon,  and  stars)  to  every 
nation  under  heaven. 

4  Lent  M  a  Genesis  43,  The  second  visit  of  Joseph's  brethren 
to  Egypt, 

The  narrative  belongs  to  J  throughout,  except  v,  14  (E),  v,  23  6, 
*and  he  brought,  &c.*  (the  editor^s  addition,  harmonizing  with 
42.  24  E). 

4  Lent  M  h  Ecclesiasticus  27. 30— 28. 9.    Forgive,  as  you 

hope  to  he  forgiven, 
Hebrew  text  lacking. 

The  teaching  of  this  section  is  that  of  the  fifth  petition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  is  also  contained  in  the  parable 
of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt.  18.  21-35).  A  Eabbinic 
saying  is,  '  Grod  forgives  him  who  forgives  his  neighbour  \ 

28.  I.  *make  firm  his  sins'.  The  expression  is  curious. 
Probably  we  have  a  slight  mistake  in  the  Greek,  and  it  should 
read  <  take  mark  of  his  sins '. 

V,  7.  *  wink  at  ignorance '.  Overlook  unconscious  or  uninten- 
tional wrong  done  by  your  neighbour. 

4  Lent  E  a  Genesis  44.  i — 45. 8.  After  a  stdpreme  test  of  his 
brethren's  sincerity  cmd  disinterestedness,  Joseph  makes 
himself  knotvn  to  them. 

The  whole  of  ch.  44  is  from  J,  and  this  narrative  is  continued  in 
ck,  45  in  combination  with  the  parallel  E  narrative, 
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Judah's  speech  in  44.  18-34  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
simple  beauty  and  pathos  in  any  literature. 

4  Lent  E  h  Genesis  45.  i6--46.  7.    Joseph's  brethren  return 
to  Comcmn  to  bring  tlieir  fatJier  Jacob  dawn  to  Egypt. 

The  narrative  is  mainly  from  E,  but;  includes  short  sections  from 
J's  parallel  narrative.     46.  6,  7  come  from  P. 


4  Lent  B  c  Ecclesiasticus  34.  13-26.    Ben-Sira's  personal 

eaperience  of  the  blessedness  of  Wisdom  based  on  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,    A  warning  against  the  formal  religion  of  the 
extortionate  rich  which  does  not  i/nflvsnce  their  cJiaracter, 
Hebrew  text  lacking. 

Experience  proves  that  the  fear  of  God  is  a  strength  and 
stay.  He  who  fears  Him  need  fear  nothing  else  {w.  9-17). 
In  contrast,  a  mere  outward  show  of  religion  is  a  mockeiy 
of  God.  The  wealthy,  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  are 
in  their  sacrifices  offering  to  God  the  property  of  these 
latter  on  which  they  depend  for  a  livelihood,  and  this 
is  a  sin  as  horrible  to  God  as  the  most  cold-blooded  murder 
(w.  18-22),  The  rich  man's  prayer  is  counteracted  by  the 
curse  of  the  poor  man  whom  he  has  robbed  (vv,  23,  24) ;  and 
if  after  praying  he  repeats  his  extortions,  how  can  he  expect 
forgiveness  of  sin?  {w.  25,  26). 

5  Lent  M  Exodus  2.  23—3. 22.    God's  Self-revelation  to  Moses 

at  Horeb  imder  the  name  Jdiovah.   He  commissions  Moses 
to  deliver  the  children  of  Isruel  from  Egypt, 

2.  23  a  (down  to  *  died*)  belongs  to  J,  and  was  probably  originally 
continued  directly  by  ch,  4.  19.  2.  236-25  belong  to  P.  The 
narrative  of  the  revelation  at  Horeb  in  ch,  3  is  formed  of  two  parallel 
accounts  extracted  from  the  two  old  hist oiy- books.  To  E  belong 
tw.  I,  46,  6,  96-15,  19-22  ;  to  J  w.  2-4  a,  5,  7-9 a,  i6-i8.    E  regards 
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the  name  Jehovah  as  revealed  for  the  first  time  to  Moses,  while  J 
employs  it  from  the  dawn  of  history  (cp.  pp.  69,  74  ff.)* 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah,  as  revealed  to  Moses, 
is  explained  in  iw.  14,  15.  We  ought,  however,  to  translate 
the  explanatory  phrase,  not  *  I  am  that  I  am '  (as  in  A.  V., 
RV.),  hut  ^I  tvillbecome  what  I  ivUlbecome\  Here  we  have  the 
1st  person  of  the  verb  *  to  become '  used  to  explain  a  form 
which  is  itself  regarded  as  the  3rd  person  of  the  verb—*  He 
who  becomes ',  or  ^He  who  toiU  become ',  i.e.  the  God  who  is 
and  will  be  constantly  manifesting  Himself  to  Israel 
through  a  progressive  series  of  revelations ;  and  the  state- 
ment *  I  will  become  what  I  will  become '  seems  to  indicate 
that  no  words  can  adequately  sum  up  all  that  Jehovah 
vMl  become  to  His  chosen  people— that  they  are  to  be  the 
recipients  of  a  series  of  revelations  each  in  itself,  it  may  be, 
partial  and  fragmentary,  but  belonging  none  the  less  to  the 
series  of  progress  *  by  many  parts  and  in  many  manners '  of 
which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks 
(ch.  1. 1),  and  ever  tending  upwards  towards  the  perfect 
manifestation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  name  also 
suggests  the  fact  of  God's  absolute  Self -determination. 
*  I  will  become  what  I  will  become ',  like  the  similar 
expression,  *I  will  have  mercy  upon  whom  I  will  have 
mercy '  (Ex.  33.  19),  means  that  God  is  the  sole  determiner 
and  arbiter  of  His  own  plans.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the 
name  which  seems  especially  to  have  impressed  itself  upon 
some  of  the  latter  prophets  (cp.  Isa.  42.  8  ;  Mai.  3.  6 ;  &c.). 

It  does  not  follow,  because  one  tradition  pictures  the  name 
Jehovah  as  known  and  used  from  the  earliest  times,  whereas 
the  other  I'egards  it  as  a  new  revelation  to  Moses,  that  therefore 
one  is  historically  correct,  and  the  other  incorrect.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  external  information  supplied  by  Babylonian  documents 
has  shown  that  the  name  was  known  and  used  in  very  early 
times,  and  among  a  wider  circle  of  peoples  than  Israel,  just  as 
the  old  Judaean  document  J  pictures  it  as  being  known.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  name,  as  thus  used, 
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was  not  thought  of  as  containing  the  fullness  of  meaning  with 
which  it  was  interpreted  to  Moses  in  the  revelation  at  Mt.  Horob. 
Previously  unknown  to  and  unused  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
it  was  given  to  Moses  invested  with  a  new  meaning — a  meaning 
which  marked  it  out  pre-eminently  as  the  name  of  revelation  ; 
and  from  that  day  onwards  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Name 
of  IsraePs  God. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
history-book  J  was  written  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  that  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  largely  composed  of  North  Arabian  clans — 
Eenites  and  the  like  (cp.  the  genealogy  of  1  Ghr.  2),  who  may 
very  probably  have  preserved  the  worship  of  Jehovah  uninter- 
ruptedly ftrom  the  earliest  times,  and  may  also  have  preserved 
a  tradition  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history-book 
E,  which  represents  the  name  Jehovah  as  unknown  to  Israel 
prior  to  the  revelation  to  Moses,  belongs  to  the  Northern  Kingdom 
in  which  the  principal  strain  was  formed  by  the  Joseph-tribes, 
who  underwent  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Egypt,  involving  a  definite 
break  with  the  past.  In  speaking  of  the  Kenites  as  having 
probably  practised  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  early  times,  we 
have  in  mind  the  following  facts.  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law, 
who  was  a  Kenite,  is  styled  *  the  priest  of  Midian ',  1.  e.  doubtless 
the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  religion  of  his  tribe ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  God  whom  he  worshipped  was 
Jehovah,  and  that  the  central  seat  of  this  worship  was  Mt.  Horeb 
or  Sinai,  which  was  already,  before  the  revelation  to  Moses, 
known  as  *  the  mount  of  God '  (Ex.  8,  i).  No  doubt  the  sacred 
associations  of  the  place,  and  very  possibly  the  conversation 
which  Moses  may  have  had  with  Jethro  as  to  the  character  and 
worship  of  the  tribal  God,  in  a  great  measure  prepared  Moses' 
mind  for  the  revelation  which  he  was  to  receive.  It  is  important 
in  this  connexion  to  notice  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  Moses 
with  Jethro  after  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
Moses  gave  Jethro  an  account  of  the  course  of  events,  laying 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  Jehovah  who  had  brought  about 
this  great  deliverance ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  *  Jethro  rejoiced 
for  all  the  goodness  which  Jehovah  had  done  to  Israel,  in  that 
He  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians.  And 
Jethro  said,  *  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  who  hath  delivered  you'out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh, .  .  . 
now  know  I  that  Jehovah  is  greater  than  all  gods  \  Jethro  then 
proceeded  to  take  *a  burnt  offering  and  sacrifices  for  God  :  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses' 
father-in-law  before  God'  (Ex.  18.  8-12).  Here  no  doubt  we 
have  a  solemn  sacrificial  meal,  in  token  of  communion  of  Israel 
and  the  Kenite  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

3.  I .  '  Horeb '.  The  holy  mountain  is  always  so  named  in  E 
and  Deuteronomy,  as  also  in  the  North  Israelite  prophetic  history 
(1  Kgs.  19.  8).    In  J  and  P  it  is  called  Sinai. 
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6  Lent  B  a  Exodus  4.  1-23.    Moses  is  equipped  mth  signs 
to  convince  the  IsraelUes  of  the  truth  of  his  commission, 

w.  I-I3,  19,  20  a  are  from  J  ;  w.  17,  18,  20  6  from  E.     vv,  13-16, 
21-23  are  later  editorial  additions. 


6  Lent  B  h  Exodus  4. 27 — 6.  i.  Moses  and  Aaron,  having 
convinced  the  Israelites  that  they  are  divinely  commissioned, 
approach  Pharaoh  mth  their  demand  for  the  release  of  their 
people.  Pharaoh  refuses,  and  increases  the  task-umk  of 
the  Israelites. 

The  main  strand  of  narrative  comes  from  J ;  but  4.  27,  28,  5.  i, 
2,  4  belong  to  E. 

4.  31.  *  and  when  they  heard ,  .  .  then  they  bowed,  &c.'  Read, 
^  and  they  rejoiced  .  .  .  and  bowed,  &c.' 

5.  I  'hold  a  feast \  Bather,  'make  a  pilgrimage \  The 
Hebrew  word  hag  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  hajj,  which 
denotes  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

t).  16.  '  but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people '.  Read,  '  and  thou 
sinnest  against  thy  people ',  i.  e.  against  thy  Hebrew  subjects, 
by  allowing  them  to  be  punished. 


Palm  Sunday  M  Exodus  6.  2-13,    Another  account  oftJie 

call  and  commission  of  Moses. 
The  narrative  is  from  P  throughout. 

P,  like  E,  regards  the  name  Jehovah  as  first  revealed  to 
Moses,  distinguishing  stages  in  Grod's  Self-revelation  to 
His  people  (cp,  p.  71). 

D.  3  '  I  was  not  known  \  Rather, '  I  did  not  make  myself  known*. 
V.  9.  ^  anguish  of  spirit  \    R.V.  margin  ^  impatience '  is  correct. 

Palm  Sunday  B  a  Exodus  10.  21— 11.  10.  The  ninthplagtte 
(darkness).  Warning  of  tJie  tenth  and  final  plague  (death 
of  the  firstborn). 

10.  21-23,  27,  11.  1-3  from  E  ;  10.  24-26,  28,  29,  11.  4-8  from  J ; 
11.  9,  10  editorial. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  the  plagues,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  simply 
aggravated  instances  of  calamities  to  which  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  peculiarly  susceptible;  and  those  who  are 
willing  to  trace  the  working  of  the  divine  Providence  in 
the  shaping  the  career  of  the  chosen  people  will  find 
a  fitness  in  their  occurrence  at  a  particular  time  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  particular  purpose.  This  is  a  consideration 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  number  of  the  so- 
called  miracles  of  the  O.T. ,  and  not  least  upon  the  crowning 
event  which  marked  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
(see  Easter  Day  E  h). 

The  plague  of  darkness  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  hamsiny  a  hot  wind  which  blows  from  time  to  time  during 
a  period  of  some  50  days  in  spring  (hamsin  =  50)  from  the  S.,  SE. , 
or  SW.,  and  is  charged  with  minute  particles  of  desert-sand 
which  obscure  the  light  and  render  outdoor  occupations  im- 
possible.   On  the  slaughter  of  the  firstborn  see  ISaster  Day  M. 

10.  2 1.  '  even  a  darkness  which  may  be  felt  *  (literally,  *  so  that 
one  may  feel  darkness').  *Feel'  is  here  used  of  the  actual 
sensation  of  touching  it  with  the  hand — a  vivid  description  of 
the  darkness  brought  by  the  hamsin,  charged  with  solid  matter. 
R.V.  margin  may  be  disregarded. 


Palm  Sunday  E  b  Isaiah  59.  12-21.    A  picture  of  God's 
intervention^  to  terminate  the  evil  and  td  establish  a  new  era. 

This  chapter  ^is  of  a  piece  with  ch.  58,  on  which  see  Ash- 
Wednesday  M. ' 

The  moral  corruption  of  the  Jewish  conmiunity  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated  {vv,  12-15  a).  There  is  no  hope  of 
regeneration  ii-om  human  sources,  therefore  Jehovah 
Himself  must  intervene  in  judgement  {vv,  15  h-iS).  The 
effect  of  this  judgement,  in  purging  away  evil  and  creating 
a  new  and  righteous  nation,  will  exercise  a  world-wide 
influence  as  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  Israel's  God, 
who  is  shortly  to  come,  with  the  resistless  onrush  of 
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a  mountain-torreiat,  to  sweep  away  all  that  is  offensive  to 
that  Bighteousness  which  it  is  His  purpose  to  vindicate 
(vv.  19,  20).  As  a  safeguard  for  the  future,  Jehovah, 
addressing  the  prophet,  promises  that  His  Spirit  who 
speaks  through  him  shall  never  be  withdrawn  from  his 
spiritual  descendants,  but  shall  remain  as  an  abiding 
witness  to  the  divine  character,  and  all  that  that  character 
demands  of  mankind  (v,  21). 

V,  16.  *  no  intercessor '.  R.V.  margin  *  none  to  interpose '  is 
preferable. 

c.  1 8 .  *  to  the  islands  He  will  repay  recompense  *.  *  The  islands ', 
here  as  elsewhere,  must  denote  the  coast-lands  beyond  the 
Mediterranean,  i.  e.  the  far  lands  of  the  Gentile  races.  The 
context,  however,  has  to  do  with  the  chastisement  of  the  apostate 
members  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  does  not  speak  of  heathen 
oppressors,  the  world-wide  influence  of  Jehovah*s  interposition 
mentioned  in  v.  19  depending  upon  its  effect  as  a  moral  spectacle 
to  humanity  at  large,  not  upon  the  extension  of  God's  chastening 
hand  to  the  heathen.  The  clause  in  question  in  v.  18  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek  version,  and  is  probably  a  later  insertion, 
possibly  due  to  a  false  interpretation  of  r.  19. 

V.  19.  *for  he  shall  come,  &c.'  R.V.  margin  (the  rendering 
of  A.V.)  may  be  disregarded. 


Monday  in  Holy  Week  M  Lamentations  1.  1-12.     The 

desolation  of  Jerusalem  a  punishment  for  her  sins. 

The  attribution  of  the  Book  of  Lamentations  to  Jeremiah,  which 
we  find  in  the  Englisli  Bible,  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
is  derived  from  a  note  attached  to  the  beginning  of  ch,  1  in  the 
Greek  version,  and  represents  merely  a  tradition  known  to  and 
embodied  by  the  translator,  or  more  probably  a  still  later  note 
inserted  by  a  copyist  of  the  Greek  version.  The  book  contains 
a  certain  number  of  resemblances  to  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  but  the 
differences  from  his  standpoint  and  phraseology  are  more  striking 
than  the  points  of  connexion.  Thus,  though  Lamentations  was 
certainly  written  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  we  are  unable  to 
tell  who  the  author  was. 

The  chapter  is  appropriate  to  Holy  Week  as  containing 
a  vivid  realization  of  the  guilt  and  misery  of  sin.  v.  12, 
where  Jerusalem  speaks,  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Church  as  a  fitting  description  of  the  sorrow  of  our  Lord 
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when  He  bore  the  guilt  of  the  world  and  experienced  on 
the  cross  the  sense  of  alienation  from  God  the  Father. 

The  dirges  in  chs,  1-4  are  constructed  on  an  alphabetic  plan, 
successive  verses  in  chs,  1,  2,  4  beginning  with  successive  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  while  ch,  3  falls  into  groups  of  three 
verses,  the  first  three  verses  beginning  in  each  verse  with  the 
first  letter,  the  second  three  with  the  second  letter,  and  so  on. 
While  ch,  1  adheres  to  the  normal  order  of  the  alphabet,  chs,  2^  8,  4 
offer  a  variation,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  letters  changing 
places.    This  perhaps  points  to  a  difference  of  authorship  from  ch.  1. 


Monday  In  Holy  Week  E  Lamentations  3.  1-42.  A  r^^e- 
sentative  Israelite^  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  nationy 
bewails  the  national  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  and  points 
the  way  of  consolation. 

Tuesday  in  Holy  Week  M  Isaiah  42.  1-9.     The  mission 
of  Jehovah's  Serva/nt. 

See  2  Christmaa  M.  Our  Lord  claimed  to  fulfil  in  His 
own  Person  the  mission  of  the  ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
with  all  the  suffering  which  that  mission  involved,  the 
culmination  of  which  is  seen  in  the  passage  read  on  Good 
Fridays. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  interpreted 
the  passages  in  Second  Isaiah  which  speak  of  the  righteous 
Servant  of  Jehovah  as  having  reference  to  a  personal  Redeemer 
who  was  to  be  identified  with  the  Messiah.  The  Apostles'  use 
of  the  term  'Servant'  with  reference  to  our  Lord,  in  such 
phrases  as  *  God  hath  glorified  His  Servant  Jesus  %  *  God,  having 
raised  up  His  Servant,  hath  sent  Him  to  bless  you '  (Acts  8.  13,  26 ; 
cp.  4.  30),  makes  it  plain  that  they,  in  their  enlightenment,  were 
dwelling  upon  the  Isaianic  conception,  and  suggests  the  inference 
that  the  use  of  the  term  '  Servant '  in  a  Messianic  sense  would 
not  be  misunderstood  by  their  hearers ;  and  a  Messianic  inter- 
pretation is  given,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  to  Isa.  53  by 
Philip,  in  explaining  the  chapter  to  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch 
(Acts  8.  26-35).  ^"*  ^^^  foreign  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
was  to  the  Jewish  thought  of  the  time  is  evident  from  the  failure 
of  our  Lord's  immediate  followers  to  realize  that  their  Master 
was  destined  to  suffer,  and  that  His  crucifixion  was  anjrthing 
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else  than  the  death-blow  to  their  expectations.  '  But  we  hoped 
that  it  was  He  which  should  redeem  Israel*,  said  Cleophas  to  the 
unknown  wayfarer,  when  he  had  told  Him  of  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  he  needed  the  reproof,  '  Behoved 
it  not  the  Messiah  to  suffer  these  things  ? '  and  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  which  followed,  before  he  was  able  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  this  was  in  truth  a  great  aspect  of  the  Messiah's  work,  as 
contemplated  in  the  O.T.  (Luke  24.  13-27).  In  the  same  way  we 
find  St.  Paul  at  Thessalonica  ^  opening  and  alleging  *  to  the  Jews 
*  from  the  Scriptures '  '  that  it  behoved  the  Messiah  to  suffer,  and 
to  rise  again  from  the  dead',  it  being  necessary  to  make  them 
understand  this  before  he  was  able  to  continue,  'This  Jesus, 
whom  I  proclaim  unto  you,  is  the  Messiah'  (Acts  17.  1-3).  Thus 
the  evidence  indicates  that  it  was  our  Lord  Himself  who  first 
realized  the  Messianic  import  of  the  'Servant '-passages  in  Second 
Isaiah,  as  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  Himself,  and  communicated 
that  interpretation  to  His  followers. 

Tuesday  In  Holy  "Week  E  Wisdom  2.  i,  12-24.  The 
plotting  of  the  tmcked  against  the  righteous  num. 
On  the  Book  of  Wisdom  generally  see  5  Trinity  M  b. 
This  passage  might  almost  be  taken  as  a  description  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  our  Lord,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  His  passion.  Cp.  especially  v,  iS  with  Matt.  27. 
40  *If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross'; 
Matt.  27.  43  *  He  trusteth  on  God ;  let  Him  deliver  him 
now,  if  He  desireth  him '.  Indeed,  the  view  has  been  put 
forward  that  the  passage  is  a  Christian  interpolation  with 
direct  reference  to  Christ's  trial  and  death ;  but  this  is 
improbable.  Our  Lord's  persecutors,  who  were  mainly 
Pharisees  and  strict  observers  of  the  Law,  were  not 
reproached  by  Him  for  breaches  of  it  {v,  12),  except  as 
regards  its  moral  intention;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  Christian  interpolater,  in  referring  to  His  death,  would 
have  omitted  reference  to  His  Kesurrection.  The  descrip- 
tion is  typical  of  Christ's  suiferings  at  the  hands  of  His 
enemies,  inasmuch  as  righteousness  always  excites  the 
antagonism  of  the  wicked  as  offering  a  standing  reproach 
to  and  condemnation  of  their  conduct. 
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r.  iQ.  *hi8  gentleness*.  Bather,  *his  tolerance',  i.e.  how 
much  he  is  ahle  to  bear. 

V,  20.  *  visited  *,  i.  e.  *  punished  *.  The  clause  is  obscure  and 
has  been  explained  in  several  different  ways,  but  the  sense  given 
by  R.V.  is  best  suited  to  the  parallel  line. 

V.  22.  *  a  prize  for  blameless  souls  \  namely  immortality, 
as  stated  in  the  following  chapter . 


Wednesday  in  Holy  Week  M  Numbers  21.  4-9. 
The  brazen  serpent 
The  narrative  is  from  E. 

Our  Lord  takes  the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  upon 
the  pole,  and  its  healing  and  life-giving  power,  as  sym- 
bolical of  His  own  lifting  up  upon  the  Cross,  *  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life '(John  8.  14-16). 

Wednesday  in  Holy  Week  B  Leviticus  16.  2-24.    The 

ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
The  regulations  come  from  the  Law  of  Holiness,  embodied  in  P. 

On  the  application  of  the  symbolism  of  this  ritual  to  the 
high-priesthood  and  death  of  Christ,  see  Heb.  9.  11-28 
(2  Lent  M  h). 

V,  8.  Azazel  is  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit  who  was  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  wilderness.  The  dismissal  of  Israel's  sins  to  him 
implied  symbolically  that  the  land  and  people  were  freed  from 
guilt. 

Thursday  in  Holy  Week  M  Exodus  24.  i-i  i.    The  rati- 
fication of  the  first  Covenant  made  through  blood, 
w.  I,  2,  9-1 1  from  J  *  tw.  3-8  from  E, 
Cp.  Heb.  9.  18-22  (2  Lent  M  b). 
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Thursday  in  Holy  Week  B  Exodus  16.  2-15.     The  Mcmna. 
The  narrative  is  from  P  in  the  main. 

The  provision  of  '  bread  from  heaven '  to  supply  Israel's 
needs  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which  God  quickens  and 
supports  the  life  of  our  souls  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
most  precious  Body  and  Blood  of  His  Son  our  Savioiu? 
Jesus  Christ  (cp.  John  6.  3o-35>  48-51).  The  Lesson  is 
therefore  appropriate  to  the  evening  on  which  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  holy  Eucharist  was  instituted  by  om*  Lord. 

Qood  Friday  M  Genesis  22.  i~i8.  Abraham's  sacrifice 
of  Isaac. 

See  on  this  chapter  generally  1  Lent  £  &.  It  was  not 
without  good  cause  that  this  Lesson  was  chosen  for  the 
day.  Without  a  doubt  Abraham  and  his  action  are  typkdl^ 
a  faint  foreshadowing  of  far  greater  events  which  were  to 
happen  in  the  fullness  of  time.  Probably  the  first  thought 
which  animated  the  minds  of  those  who  chose  the  Lesson 
was  the  likeness  of  Abraham's  offering  of  Isaac  to  the  action 
of  God  the  Father  in  sending  His  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  our  sins.  Still  more  closely,  however, 
may  we  parallel  the  attitude  of  mind  displayed  by  Abraham 
with  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  Himself  at  the  supreme  crisis. 
The  victory  was  won,  but  not  without  a  struggle  of  the 
human  feelings  to  bring  the  will  into  entire  subservience 
to  the  will  of  God  (Matt.  26.  36-46  and  parallels). 

*  A.braham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah^t'eh' 
The  Hebrew  phrase  means  *  Jehovah  sees ',  i.  e.  foresees  or 
makes  provision.  In  its  immediate  application  the  name 
goes  back  to  the  patriarch's  answer  to  his  son,  *God  will 
provide  Himself  (literally  'will  see  for  Himself')  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering,  my  son'— an  unconscious  prophecy, 
destined  to  be  fulfilled  beyond  all  hope  by  the  staying  of 
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Abraham's  hand  and  the  provision  of  a  ram  for  sacrifice. 
The  narrator  adds,  however,  that  the  name  passed  into 
a  proverbial  saying,  which  was  current  at  his  own  day — 
*  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  momit  of  Jehovah  provision 
shall  be  made'.  Here  'the  mount  of  Jehovah'  means 
the  Temple-mount,  the  supreme  centre  of  God's  Self- 
manifestation,  the  seat  of  His  earthly  dwelling.  So  used, 
Jehovah^f^eh  means,  in  its  fullest  application,  that  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  which  to  us  seem  dark,  tangled, 
and  eonfused,  are,  for  God,  clear-aU.  God  foresees  and 
makes  provision.  For  those  who  trust  in  God,  and  who 
strive  with  full  intent  to  place  their  wills  into  entire  sub- 
servience to  His  will,  nothing  happens  by  chance.  They 
may  not  feel  that  they  are  the  sport  of  circumstance, 
the  victims  of  fate.  Is  there  a  difficulty  which  harasses 
the  mind,  a  grief  which  tears  the  heart  ?  Take  it  up  to  the 
mount  of  the  Lord.    Jehovah  sees.    He  will  provide. 

In  the  great  events  which  we  commemorate  at  this 
season  it  has  pleased  God  to  lift  the  veil,  and  to  allow  us  to 
see  the  issue  of  His  divine  plan.  Supposing  that,  so  far  as 
we  knew,  Gk)od  Friday  had  witnessed  the  end  of  Jesus 
Christ's  life,  and  the  outcome  of  it  had  been  withheld  from 
our  human  understanding,  what  a  failure,  what  a  tragedy,  it 
must  all  have  seemed  I  But  the  veil,  thank  God,  has  been 
lifted,  and  we  have  been  allowed  to  witness  the  glorious 
Besurrection.  We  see  the  issue  of  the  great  struggle,  the 
victory.  We  know  of  a  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very 
Paschal  Lamb,  which  was  offered  for  us,  and  hath  taken 
away  the  sin  of  the  world;  who  by  His  death  hath 
destroyed  death,  and  by  His  rising  to  life  again  hath 
restored  to  us  everlasting  life.  We  are  intended  to  trust 
that,  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  our  earthly  life,  the 
outcome,  could  we  foresee  it,  will  be  not  dissimilar.  *  In 
the  mount  of  the  Lord  provision  shall  be  made.' 
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Good  Friday  E  Isaiah  52.  13— 53.  12.    Hie  culmination 
of  tlie  Servant's  mission. 

This  fourth  and  final  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Second 
Isaiah  which  deals  with  the  mission  of  the  ideal  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  goes  closely  with  the  third  passage  which  we 
have  already  noticed  (ch,  50.  4-9  ;  see  2  Epiphany  B  h,  and, 
for  the  eai^lier  passages,  2  ChriBtmas  M,  2  Epiphany  M). 
The  mission  entrusted  to  the  Servant  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  much  suffering.  His  contemporaries  fail 
to  understand  his  steadfast  purpose;  he  is  greeted,  not 
with  enthusiasm,  but  with  scorn  and  loathing.  None  like 
him  has  ever  understood  what  sorrow  means.  He  ex- 
periences to  the  full  the  sharp  pain  of  isolation,  the  agony 
caused  by  the  misinterpretation  of  the  active  sympathy 
which  he  has  to  proffer.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  still  per- 
sists. In  the  teeth  of  persecution  he  sets  his  face  like 
a  flint,  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  his  helper,  and  he  knows 
that  he  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.  Finally,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  aims,  he  voluntarily  suffers  a  cruel  death,  allowing 
himself  to  be  numbered  with  transgressors,  and  undergoing 
the  death  and  burial  of  the  worst  of  felons. 

But  it  is  through  death  that  the  purpose  of  his  life  is 
worked  out.  His  death  is  a  guiltpoffering :  his  sufferings 
are  vicaiious.  Jehovah  has  been  pleased  to  smite  him  in 
order  that  his  blood  may  become  the  seed  of  a  renewed 
community.  Thus  he  is  pictured  as  rising  again  from  the 
dead,  and  as  gazing  with  satisfaction  upon  the  result  of  his 
labours,  knowing  that,  through  his  uttermost  surrender, 
God's  piu:pose  has  been  accomplished  to  the  full. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  as 
he  figures  in  Isa.  53,  represents  primarily  Israel  as  a  nation, 
passing  through  the  sufferings  and  vicissitudes  of  the  exile, 
and,  as  it  were,  emerging  from  the  tomb  at  the  restoration 
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from  captivity  in  order  to  become  the  instrument  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  While  adopting  this  view,  we 
are  not  debarred  from  the  supposition  that  the  prophet 
may  have  drawn  details  which  go  to  form  his  picture  from 
the  actual  experiences  of  a  particular  righteous  sufferer  for 
the  Faith  of  Jehovah,  such  as  was  Jeremiah. 

This  interpretation  of  the  primary  significance  of  the 
figure  of  the  ideal  Servant  in  no  way  ignores  the  great  truth 
that  the  prophecy  finds  its  ultimate  fulfilment  in  the 
Incarnation  and  Passion  of  our  Lord.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
in  these  chapters  the  figure  of  the  Servant  takes  the  place  of 
the  figure  of  the  Messianic  King  of  earlier  prophecies,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  fines  in  which  the  Servant  is  depicted 
as  an  individual,  make  the  conclusion  wellnigh  irresistible 
that  already  it  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  in  some  myster- 
ious way  that  his  conception  was  to  find  fulfilment  in  one 
great  Person,  the  Eedeemer  of  the  world.  On  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  conception  in  N.T.  times  see  Tuesday 
in  Holy  Week  M. 

52.  15.  *  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations'.  This  rendering 
cannot  be  justified.  The  Hebrew  verb  *  sprinkle '  (literally 
*  cause  to  spirt  *)  only  governs  an  accusative  of  the  liquid 
sprinkled,  and  cannot  be  followed  by  an  accusative  of  the  object 
sprinkled  with  the  liquid,  as  in  English.  Hence,  the  idea  which 
A. v.,  R.V.  tex^  suggest  to  the  English  reader,  namely  *  sprinkle' 
in  the  sense  *  purify',  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
only  possible  meaning  which  the  Hebrew  verb  can  convey  being 
that  the  nations  are  sprinkled  (caused  to  spurt)  like  a  liquid — 
which  is  absurd.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
sense  '  startle '  given  by  R. V.  margin,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  justified  through  comparison  of  an  Arabic  root,  can  really 
be  maintained.  The  Greek  version  renders,  *So  shall  many 
nations  marvel  at  him  \  This  is  favoured  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
succeeding  clause,  *■  Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him '  (in 
amazement),  and  by  comparison  of  49.  7  : — 

*  Kings  shall  see  and  arise  ;  ^ 

Nations,  and  they  shall  worship  \ 

It  probably  represents  the  original  reading. 

58.  *Who   hath  believed,   &c.'      In  this  description  of  the 
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Servant  and  his  sufferings  it  seems  to  be  the  heathen  nations 
and  their  kings  mentioned  in  52.  15  who  are  pictured  as  speaking 
and  giving  voice  to  their  astonishment  as  the  true  meaning  of 
the  spectacle  of  Israelis  sufferings  dawns  upon  them.  It  should 
not  surprise  us  that  the  ideal  Servant,  who  in  49.  5,  50.  10  seems 
to  represent  a  righteous  nucleus  within  the  nation  of  Israel ,  comes 
here  to  correspond  to  Israel  as  a  whole.  The  measure  of  the 
nation^s  religion  is  found  in  its  faithful  members,  be  they  many 
or  few ;  they  represent  the  nation  charged  with  a  mission  to  the 
world  at  large :  and  regarded  thus,  in  relation  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  as  the  conservator  of  the  true  religion, 
Israel  as  a  whole  is  the  righteous  nation,  and  may  be  ideally 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  Jehovah*s  Servant. 

V.  8.  *and  as  for  his  generation,  who  among  them  considered 
that,  &c.'  This  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  clause  is  very 
difficult  (possibly  the  text,  may  be  at  fault),  but  as  the  text  stands 
R.V.  margin  *and  his  life  who  shall  recount?'  is  certainly 
preferable.  The  strange  use  of  *  generation '  for  '  course  of  life ', 
which  has  led  scholars  to  doubt  or  reject  this  rendering,  may 
perhaps  be  justified  from  Ecclus.  50.  3  (Hebrew  text),  *  In  his 
life-time  (generation)  a  cistern  was  digged '. 

*  for  the  transgression,  &c.'  Read,  *  For  our  transgressions  he 
was  stricken  to  death '. 

V.  9.  ^  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death '.  Read,  '  and  with  evil- 
doers his  sepulchral  mound  \ 

V.  10.  ^when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul,  &c.'  Rather,  with 
R.V.  margin  *  when  his  soul  shall  make,  &c.* 

V.  12.  *  was  numbered  \     Rather,  *  let  himself  be  numbered '. 


Easter  Eve  M  Zechariah  9.  9-12.    The  establishment  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

The  author  of  Zech.  9-14  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  that  of 
chs.  1-8,  i.  e.  the  prophet  Zechariah  who  encouraged  the  returned 
exiles  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (see  Christmas  Eve), 
for  his  standpoint  and  phraseology  are  quite  different.  Internal 
indications  point  to  a  prophet  who  lived  during  tlie  Greek  period, 
i.  e.  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  832  b.c.  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  even  an 
approximate  date  for  his  activity. 

The  Messianic  King  is  pictured  as  returning  in  triumph 
to  his  capital.  He  appears,  not  as  a  warlike  monarch,  but 
as  a  Prince  of  Peace,  *  saved '  from  his  external  foes,  i.  e.  the 
recipient  of  victory  at  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  and  *  lowly ', 
i.  e.  humble  in  relation  to  GK)d — submitting  himself  to 
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divine  guidance,  and  wholly  untouched  by  lust  of  worldly 
power.  He  rides  upon  an  ass,  the  animal  of  peace,  and  not 
upon  a  horse,  which  would  suggest  war  and  worldly  aggran- 
dizement (cp.  V,  id).  In  the  attribute  of  lowliness  we  may 
trace  the  combination  of  Second  Isaiah's  conception  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  with  the  older  ideal  of  the  Messianic 
King ;  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  reason  why  our  Lord 
made  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  a  manner 
which  was  calculated  to  bring  the  prophecy  to  the  minds 
of  His  spectators  (Matt.  21,  i-ii  and  parallels). 

V.  II.  *  the  blood  of  thy  covenant',  i. e.  *thy  covenant-blood' 
— the  blood  shed  in  sacrifice  to  maintain  Israel's  covenant  with 
God. 

D.  12.  *  double*,  i.  e.  double  compensation  for  suffering — probably 
a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  61.  7. 

Easter  Eve  E  Job  19.  21-27.    JoVs  firm  conviction  that 

God  mU  finally  vindicate  his  innocence. 
On  the  Book  of  Job  see  1  Trinity  M  b. 

Job  in  his  misery  has  appealed  to  his  friends  for  pity,  but 
they  are  relentless  (vv,  21,  22).  They  cannot  abandon  their 
principles,  which  compel  them  to  regard  Job  as  a  sinner 
and  unrepentant.  Then  the  sufferer  turns  his  mind  to  the 
generations  yet  to  come,  and  expresses  the  desire  that  his 
passionate  protestations  of  innocence  might  be  indelibly 
graven  in  the  rock,  that  all  might  read  (vv.  23,  24).  But 
here  his  thoughts  linger  but  for  an  instant.  Suddenly  the 
conviction  seizes  him  that  there  is  One  who  must  ultimately 
vindicate  his  innocence  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  that 
of  this  vindication  he  shall  in  some  way  gain  the  comfort- 
able assurance,  in  spite  of  the  near-impending  dissolution 
of  his  earthly  frame  {vv,  25-27). 

w.  25-27.  This  passage  is  unfortunately  somewhat  obscure,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  text  has  been  altogether  correctly 
transmitted.    As  it  stands,  it  noay  best  be  translated — 
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*  But  I — I  know  that  my  Vindicator  liveth, 
And  in  after  time  shall  take  his  stand  upon  the  dust; 
And  after  my  skin,  which  hath  been  thus  struck  oflP, 
Even  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  : 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself, 
And  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  a  stranger ; 
— My  reins  are  consumed  within  me  ! ' 

The  word  rendered  *  Vindicator  *  properly  means  in  Hebrew 
a  man's  nearest  blood-relation,  upon  whom  the  obligation  lay  to 
avenge  his  death,  if  he  had  been  unjustly  slain.  Job  pictures 
God  as  such  a  vindicator,  who  will  surely  clear  him  of  the 
imputation  of  guilt  which  has  been  unjustly  fastened  upon  him. 
The  rendering  'Redeemer'  is  less  suitable  than  *  Vindicator',  as 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  Deliverer  from  the  power  of  sin — a 
thought  which  is  foreign  and  even  antagonistic  to  the  idea  which 
is  uppermost  in  the  speaker's  mind.  The  divine  Vindicator  is 
vividly  pictured  as  standing  *upon  the  dust'  in  which  Job 
expects  shortly  to  be  lying  (7,  21  ;  17.  16).  *  Struck  off'  refers 
to  the  ravages  which  the  disease — probably  elephantiasis — has 
made  upon  the  sufferer.  The  last  sentence  is  an  exclamation,  as 
Job  breaks  off,  dazed  by  the  glorious  vision  which  he  has  conjured 
up  before  his  mind's  eye.  The  *  reins '  are  in  Hebrew  poetry  the 
seat  of  deep  emotion. 


Easter  Day  M  Exodus  12.  1-14.     The  institution  of  the 

Passover. 
The  passage  is  from  P. 

The  thought  suggested  by  the  Lesson  is  redemption  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  its  penalty  of  death,  effected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  our  paschal  Lamb. 

As  is  clear  from  Ex.  13.  11-16 — an  old  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Passover  from  the  J  narrative — the  Passover  festival  was 
originally  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings.  Here  the 
conception  was  that  Jehovah  had  a  right  to  all  fii-stbom,  whether 
of  men  or  cattle,  the  firstborn  of  men  being  redeemed  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  lamb.  Probably  this  rite  is  of  immense  antiquity 
— older  than  the  Exodus.  We  note  the  fact  that  the  basis  of 
Moses'  demand  to  Pharaoh  to  let  Israel  go  is  that  they  may  hold  a 
pilgrim-festival  to  Jehovah  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  5.  i  E ;  7. 16  J ;  8. 
I,  8,  28  J ;  10.  9,  24-26  J),  i.  e.,  most  likely,  the  Feast  of  the  firstlings. 
When,  after  Pharaoh's  persistent  refusal  to  let  Israel  go,  the  last 
and  heaviest  blow  fell  upon  Egypt,  the  thought  in  Israel's  mind 
probably  was  that  Jehovah  exacted  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  because 
Pharaoh  was  withholding  Jehovah's  people  from  paying  Him  His 
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due  in  the  firstborn  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Thenceforward  the 
festival  was  associated  with  the  Passover,  commemorating  the 
death  of  the  Egyptian  firstborn  and  the  redemption  of  Israel  by 
the  blood  of  sacrifice. 


Easter  Day  E  a  Isaiah  51. 1-16.    Israd  exhorted  to  faith  and 
hope  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  God's  deliverance  from  exile. 

In  a  strain  of  amazing  power  and  beauty  Second  Isaiah 
recapitulates  the  main  themes  of  his  earlier  chapters  (see 
1  Christmas  to  2  Epiphany),  stirring  the  depressed  exiles 
to  faith  and  hope  by  the  example  and  experience  of  their 
great  ancestors  (w.  i,  2).  To  his  own  vivid  faith  the 
restoration  of  Zion  is  already  accomplished  {v.  3;  *  hath 
comforted  .  .  .  hath  made'  are  prophetic  perfects).  The 
future  spread  of  true  religion  to  the  world  at  large— the 
outcome  of  the  mission  of  the  ideal  Servant  (42.  2,  4 ; 
49.  6) — is  reiterated,  with  striking  emphasis  upon  the 
permanence  and  reality  of  spiritual  things  as  contrasted 
with  things  temporal  {w.  5, 6).  After  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  true  Israel  to  steadfast  endurance  of  present 
hardship  and  persecution  (vv»  7,  8),  the  prophet  addresses 
God,  and  prays  Him  to  exhibit  the  might  of  his  saving 
arm  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  as  He  has  done  in  past 
history  (w.  9- 1 1).  Then,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
he  addresses  to  Israel  a  message  of  tender  consolation  and 
encouragement  {w.  12-16). 

V,  6.  *  in  like  manner  \     Rather,  '  like  gnats  ^  (R.V.  ma/rgin). 

V,  9.  The  old  myth  of  Jehovah's  conflict  with  primaeval  chaos, 
personified  as  a  dragon  (Bahab),  at  creation,  based  upon  the 
Babylonian  myth  (cp.  passages  cited  p.  91);  seems  to  have  b  een 
adopted  to  depict  His  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypty  and  the 
cleaving  of  the  Red  sea.  For  the  comparison  of  Egypt  with  the 
vanquished  dragon  of  chaos  cp.  Isa.  30.  7,  which  should  read, 
*  For  Egypt  helpeth  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose  :  therefore  have 
I  called  her  Rahab,  the  quelled  one  \ 

V.  16.  *  plant'.     Read,  *  stretch  out  *. 
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Easter  Day  E  h  Exodus  14.    The  crossing  of  the  Bed  sea. 

The  narrative  is  formed  mainly  by  combination  of  two  parallel 
accounts  from  J  and  P.  There  are  a  few  traces  of  a  parallel  E 
narrative. 

The  narrative  of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  taken 
in  the  N.T.  as  tjrpical  of  the  great  events  of  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Day ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  O.T. 
Lessons  for  Easter  Day  are  selected  from  this  narrative — 
in  the  morning,  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Passover,  the  blood-shedding  of  the  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot  procuring  atonement  for  Israel,  a  type  of 
the  great  fact  that  *  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us ' ;  in  the  evening,  the  account  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Bed  sea,  the  breaking  once  and  for  all  of  the  yoke  of  Egypt, 
and  the  birth  of  Israel  as  a  nation  and  as  a  Church,  typical 
of  our  Saviour's  triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil.  His 
breaking  once  and  for  all  the  yoke  of  sin  and  the  Devil,  and 
the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  typology  of 
of  this  latter  event  is  worked  out  in  the  N.T.,  especially  by 
St.  Paul,  in  a  number  of  passages.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
allude  to  the  fact  that  this  Apostle  finds,  in  the  crossing  of 
the  Ked  sea,  a  type  of  baptism  as  the  act  of  incorporation 
into  the  Christian  Church  (1  Cor.  10.  2).  So,  too,  in  the 
vision  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  it  is  said  of  those  who 
have  been  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  that,  like  the 
Israelites  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  *  they  sing 
the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works,  O 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  Thy  ways,  Thou 
Bang  of  the  ages.  Who  shall  not  fear  Thee,  O  Lord,  and 
glorify  Thy  Name?  For  Thou  only  art  holy;  for  all 
nations  shall  come  and  bow  themselves  before  Thee,  for 
Thy  judgements  are  made  manifest '  (Bev.  15.  3,  4). 
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The  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea  has  received  remarkable 
confirmation  in  modern  times  through  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  action  of  a  strong  gale  of  wind  upon 
shallow  water  has  not  infrequently  been  known  to  produce 
results  not  unlike  those  recorded  in  the  Biblical  narrative.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  year  1738,  the  Russians  entered 
the  Crimea,  which  was  strongly  held  against  them  by  the  Turks, 
by  means  of  a  passage  made  by  the  wind  through  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Putrid  sea,  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  .sea  of  Azov. 
And  similarly,  in  Egypt  itself,  a  strong  east  wind — the  wind 
which  is  mentioned  in  our  narrative — has  been  known  to  cause 
the  waters  of  the  great  lake  Menzaleh,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Suez  canal,  to  recede  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  leaving 
a  stretch  of  bare  sand  (see  Rendell  Harris  and  Chapman,  in 
Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  i,  p.  802  b).  God  works,  ordinarily, 
by  adapting  natural  laws  to  serve  His  divine  purpose.  This  is 
a  consideration  which,  while  it  tends  to  confirm  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  in  no  way  diminishes  the  value 
of  the  phenomenon  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  divine  interposition. 
Proof  of  the  divine  working  is  to  be  seen  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  event  at  a  particular  crisis  in  Israel's  history,  for  the  effecting 
of  a  particular  purpose ;  and  the  fact  that  Israel  was  right  in 
seeing  in  it  the  direct  intervention  of  the  hand  of  God  may  be 
read  in  the  part  which  the  nation  was  destined,  in  the  divine 
providence,  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


Eaater  Monday  M  Exodus  15, 1-18.    Moses'  song  of  triumph 
after  thejpassage  of  the  Bed  sea. 

The  poem  is  derived  from  J.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  assume 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  composed  by  Moses,  for  w.  13-18  presuppose 
that  the  settlement  of  Israel  In  Canaan  has  already  taken  place 
(cp.  note  below  on  the  correct  rendering  of  the  tenses).  No  valid 
reason  can,  however,  be  advanced  why  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem 
should  not  go  back  to  Moses,  at  least  in  the  main.  It  has  frequently 
happened  in  the  O.T.  that  early  poems  have  been  enlarged  and 
modified  in  later  times. 

».  I.  *  his  rider '.  Rather  *  his  charioteer  *.  The  Egyptians  had 
no  cavalry  at  this  period,  but  employed  chariots  in  warfare.  The 
Hebrew  word  may  mean  either  to  ride  on  horseback  or  in  a 
chariot. 

vv,  5-7.  *  cover . . .  dasheth . .  .  sendest . .  .  consumeth '.  The 
verbs  are  here  pictorial,  describing  past  events  as  though  they 
were  still  in  progress. 

v.  13.  <  hast  led  . .  .  hast  guided '.  Rather  *■  didst  lead  .  .  .  didst 
guide '.  The  whole  description  which  follows  refers  to  the  past, 
and  the  verbs  should  so  be  rendered. 
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Eaater  Monday  E  Isaiah  12.     Ghd^s  mercy  and  saving  might 
celebrated  in  song. 
See  2  Advent  E  h. 

Eaater  Tuesday  M  Isaiah  25.  1-9.    ThanJcsgimng  for  the 
glorious  issue  of  the  great  world-judgement. 

See  3  Advent  M. 

Easter  Tuesday  E  Isaiah  26.  1-19.     Thanksgiving  for  de- 
liverance, and  prediction  of  the  resurrection  of  Israel's 
dead. 
See  3  Advent  E  a. 

1  Easter  HL  Isaiah  52.  1-12.    The  restoration  ofZion. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  fate  of  Babylon  (47.  i),  Zion  is 
exhorted  to  arise  from  the  dust,  shake  off  her  bonds,  and 
adorn  herself  as  befits  a  holy  city  into  which  the  unclean 
shall  no  longer  enter  (w.  i,  2),  Jehovah  has  gained  no 
return  through  selling  His  people  into  captivity,  and  He 
will  redeem  them  without  paying  a  price  to  their  captors 
{v.  3).  Such  a  course  is  demanded  by  the  honour  of  His 
Name,  which  is  blasphemed  among  the  heathen  who  lord 
it  over  Israel,  as  though  Jehovah  were  powerless  to  effect 
the  salvation  of  His  people  {w.  4-6).  The  prophet  then 
celebrates  Zion's  coming  deliverance  in  a  lyric  strain 
(w.  7-10),  and  simimons  the  exiles  to  prepare  themselves 
ceremonially  for  their  release  {vv.  11,  12). 

V.  2.  *  sit  thee  down,  O  Jerusalem  \  Bead,  *  O  captive  Jerusalem '. 

V.  4.  *  without  cause'.  Rather,  'for  nothing',  i.e.  without 
having  acquired  from  Jehovah  the  right  to  treat  them  as  they 
pleased. 

V.  5.  '  what  do  I  here  . .  .  seeing  that,  &c,*  Rather, '  what  find 
I  here  ?  .  .  .  (the  fact)  that,  &c.'  *  Here'  refers  to  the  situation 
created  by  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
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V,  8.  *  for  they  shall  see  .  .  .  Zion '.  Rather  *  for  eye  to  eye  do 
they  gaze  upon  the  return  of  Jehovah  to  Zion  *.  The  verb  has 
not  a  future  sense  (R.V.  *  shall  see '),  but  dramatically  portrays 
the  scene  as  actually  taking  place.  Jehovah  and  the  exile-band 
which  He  leads  are  pictured  as  seen  as  clearly  as  one  man  sees 
another  when  he  gazes  into  his  eyes. 


1  Easter  IS  a  Isaiah  54.    Zion's  future  happiness. 

Zion,  pictured  as  a  barren  and  forsaken  wife,  is  exhorted 
to  rejoice,  for  Jehovah,  her  husband,  is  about  to  take  her 
back  again,  and  in  the  future  she  shall  be  blessed  with 
abundance  of  children  (vv,  i-io).  The  city  is  to  be  rebuilt 
and  beautified  (w.  ii,  12),  her  children  are  to  be  di\dnely 
taught  and  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  security  which  come  of 
righteousness  (vv.  13,  14),  and  no  attack  upon  her  shall 
meet  with  Jehovah's  sanction  (v.  15).  Indeed,  since  the 
makers  of  weapons  and  those  who  use  them  are  created  and 
controlled  by  Jehovah,  He  can  promise  that  no  weapon 
formed  against  His  own  servants  shall  prosper  {vv.  16,  17). 

V.  9.  *  as  the  waters  of  Noah '.  R.  V.  margin  *  as  the  days  of 
Noah '  is  preferable. 

t>.  II.  *fair  colours  \  R.V.  margin  *  antimony'  is  correct. 
The  substance  denoted  is  used  by  eastern  women  to  blacken  the 
edges  of  their  eyelids,  and  so  to  impart  additional  sparkle  to 
the  eyes  (cp.  2  Kgs.  9.  30 ;  Jer.  4.  30).  Here  (appropriately  to  the 
conception  of  Zion  as  a  woman)  it  is  pictured  as  taking  the  place 
of  mortar  for  the  setting  of  the  precious  sparkling  stones. 

©.15.  *  Behold,  &c. '  Render,  *  Should  any  stir  up  strife,  it  is  not 
from  Me :  whoso  stirreth  up  strife  with  thee  shall  fall  against  thee  \ 

1  Easter  B  b  Ezekiel  37. 1-14.    The  vision  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dry  hones. 

I  Ezekiel  was  a  member  of  the  first  band  of  Judaean  exiles 
deported  to  Babylonia  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  597  B.C. 
(2  Kgs.  24.  10-16),  eleven  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  second  deportation  of  captives  (2  Kgs.  25). 
In  his  exile  he  sees  a  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dry 
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and  scattered  bones  of  a  mighty  host,  which  is  explained  as 
foreshadowing  the  resurrection  of  Israel  from  captivity  and 
their  reconstitution  as  a  nation  (cp.  Hos.  6.  2). 

V.  I.  *  the  valley'.  Hebrew  pictorially  gives  definiteness  to  the 
valley  on  account  of  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  narrative 
(the  valley  of  vision  where  the  marvellous  scene  was  enacted), 
where  in  English  we  should  simply  say  *  a  vaHey  \ 

tj.  7.  *a  noise '.  This  is  correct,  and  R.V.  margin  *  thundering' 
may  be  disregarded. 

^  an  earthquake '.  Rather,  *  a  rattling  ^ — ^the  noise  made  by  the 
bones  in  springing  together  into  their  places. 


2  Easter  M  a  Exodus  16.  2-15.    The  Mcmna. 
See  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  B. 

2  Easter  M  h  Isaiah  55.    An  invitation  to  accent  God's 
offer  of  salvation. 

This  is  the  closing  chapter  of  Second  Isaiah's  prophecy. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  exhorts  the  exiles 
individually  to  accept  the  free  and  full  ojffer  of  spiritual  and 
material  hlessing  which  is  held  out  to  them.  In  v,  2  he 
seems  to  have  in  mind  those  members  of  the  nation  who, 
having  taken  Jeremiah's  advice  to  settle  down  for  the  time 
in  Babylonia  and  pursue  their  ordinary  callings  (Jer.  29. 
4-7)>  ar©  now  content  with  their  lot  and  too  apathetic  to 
embrace  the  ideal  of  restoration,  based  on  faithful  adherence 
to  God's  covenant  {v.  3),  which  the  prophet  holds  up  before 
them.  Once  more,  therefore.  He  reiterates  his  central 
doctrine  of  the  mission  of  Israel,  as  Jehovah's  ideal  Servant, 
to  the  nations  at  large  (w.  4,  5),  and  utters  a  last  call  to  the 
unrighteous  to  repent  and  accept  God's  gracious  pardon  for 
past  sins  {vv,  6,  7).  Jehovah's  thoughts  transcend  man's 
thoughts  just  as  the  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth, 
and  His  purpose  is  as  immutable  as  the  coui-se  of  nature 
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(fw.  9-1 1).    Thus  the  promise  of  a  joyful  and  peaceful  return 
from  exile  will  surely  come  to  pass  (w.  12,  13). 

V,  10.  *  but  watereth*.    Rather,  'except  it  have  (first)  watered*. 

V,  IT.  'but  it  shall  accomplish'.  Rathek*,  'except  it  have 
(first)  accomplished '.  This  rendering,  which  is  the  only  possible 
one,  necessitates  the  omission  of  the  preceding  word  '  void  * ; 
since  clearly  God*s  word  cannot  be  void  when  it  has  accomplished 
itself,  though  it  may  be  said  to  return  to  Him,  i.e.  to  cease  to 
operate,  when  it  is  fulfilled,  just  as  the  rain  and  snow  return  to 
heaven  by  the  process  of  evaporation  when  they  have  fulfilled 
their  allotted  task  of  fertilizing  the  earth. 

2  Easter  E  a  Exodus  82.    The  golden  calf. 

The  first  part  of  the  narrative  is  mainly  from  E  (down  to  v,  24), 
the  second  from  J.  vo.  9-14  appear  to, be  later  than  the  main  E 
narrative,  and  were  probably  inserted  by  an  editor. 

The  Israelites  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  invisible 
leadership  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  character  of  His 
worship,  and  so-  as  constantly  happened  in  their  later 
history— they  demanded  an  outward  symbol  of  His  pre- 
sence. The  intercession  of  Moses  on  behalf  of  Israel 
emphasizes  the  value  of  effectual  fervent  prayer.  In  later 
ages  Moses  and  Samuel  were  regarded  as  typical  intercessors 
on  behalf  of  their  nation  (cp.  Jer.  15.  i). 

The  making  of  the  golden  calf  was  not  a  violation  of  the  First 
commandment  (the  worship  of  another  God  besides  or  in  place  of 
Jehovah),  but  of  the  Second  (the  representation  of  Jehovah  by 
an  image).  The  words  of  v.  4  ('These  be  thy  gods,  &c.')  are 
identical  with  the  words  of  Jeroboam  at  the  institution  of  the 
calf-worship  at  Beth-el  and  Dan  (1  Kgs.  12.  a8),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  narrator  of  the  Exodus-narrative  had  Jeroboam's  sin  in 
mind. 

V.  14.  'the  Lord  repented \  God's  moral  purposes  are  im- 
mutable ;  He  is  not  '  the  son  of  man,  that  He  should  repent  * 
(Num.  28.  19 ;  1  Sam.  15.  29).  But  having  endowed  man  with 
freedom  of  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  and  entered 
into  covenant  with  him,  He  makes  His  promises  and  threats 
conditional  upon  man's  performance  or  non-pei*formace  of  the 
obligations  of  His  moral  law  (cp.  Jer.  18.  7-10 ;  26.  3,  13,  19 ; 
Jon.  3.  9,  10).  Thus,  when  man  changes  his  conduct  and 
violates  God's  moral  law,  or  when,  having  violated  God's  law,  he 
turns  in  true  repentance  back  to  Him,  the  divine  purpose  with 
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regard  to  him  necessarily  undergoes  a  corresponding  change, 
and — speaking  in  human  language — God  is  said  Ho  repent*  of 
His  purpose,  though  this  *  repentance  *  is  actually  bound  up  with 
the  cbangelessness  of  His  moral  character. 

2  BaaterB  6Exodus33. 7-23.    The  Tent  of  Meeting  (w.  7-ii). 

Moses  is  granted  a  partial  revelation  of  Ghd's  glory 

(w,  12-23). 

w.  7-1 1  are  from  E,  w,  12-23  from  J. 
The  Tent  of  Meeting  is  so  called  as  the  appointed  place 
of  meeting  between  Jehovah  and  Moses  who  acts  as  Israel's 
mediator.  E's  narrative  is  by.  far  the  oldest  account  of  the 
Tent  which  we  possess.  As  compared  with  the  lengthy 
description  given  by  P  (Ex.  25-31,  &c.),  it  appears  as 
a  much  simpler  structure,  and  as  pitched  without  the  camp, 
and  not  in  its  midst,  as  described  in  Num.  2.  2,  17  P. 
Moses  appears  as  the  sole  mediator  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people,  no  mention  being  made  of  Aaron;  the 
Ephraimite  Joshua  is  apparently  the  sole  caretaker,  and 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Levites  of  Nimi.  2-4  P.  The 
verbal  forms  employed  throughout  the  description  imply 
that  it  refers  to  what  was  the  regular  practice  during  a 
long  period  (i.e.  presumably  the  whole  period  of  the 
wanderings) — *  Moses  used  to  take  the  Tent,  and  would 
pitch  it  (whenever  there  was  a  halt)  . . .  and  he  used  to  call 
it .  .  .  And  it  used  to  come  to  pass  that  any  one  who  sought 
the  Lord  would  go  out  .  .  .  And  it  would  come  to  pass, 
when  Moses  went  out . . .  that  all  the  people  would  rise  up, 
and  would  stand  .  .  .  and  would  look  .  .  .  And  it  would 
come  to  pass  .  .  .  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  used  to  descend, 
and  stand  .  .  .  and  He  would  speak  with  Moses.  And 
when  all  the  people  used  to  see ...  all  the  people  would 
rise  up  and  worship  . .  .  And  the  Lord  used  to  speak  unto 
Moses .  .  .  And  he  would  return  . .  ,  but  Joshua  . .  .  used 
not  to  depart  out  of  the  Tent.' 
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The  description  of  God's  revelation  to  Moses  which 
follows  in  t7t7.  1 2  if.  is  continued  by  the  J  narrative  in 
ch,  34.  Moses  is  unable,  as  a  mere  man,  to  contemplate 
the  full  exhibition  of  God's  glory  (v.  20) ;  but  God  reveals 
enough  to  enable  him  to  understand  His  moral  character 
(i;.i9  ;  cK  34. 6,  7).  «?.  20  ( *  and  thou  shalt  see  My  back,  &c. ') 
is  to  be  understood  symbolically  and  not  literally. 

The  answer  to  Moses*  request  in  tj.  13  is  naturally  to  be  found 
in  God*s  reply  in  ».  17  ;  and  vo.  14-16,  which  seem  inappropriate 
in  their  present  position,  would  follow  suitably  after  84.  9.  It 
is  probable  that  they  have  been  accidentally  misplaced  from  that 
position. 

2  Easter  B  c  Isaiah  56.  i  -8.    Ck>d^s  covefumt-promises  extended 

to  those  who  were  formerly  deemed  to  have  no  share  in 

them. 

The  work  of  Second  Isaiah,  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile, 
concludes  with  ch,  55  (see  2  Easter  M  h).  In  the  following 
chapters  we  find  that  the  setting  of  the  prophecies  has  changed. 
While  c/ts.  40-55  all  strike  the  note  of  near-impending  release  from 
captivity,  ch,  56.  1-8  seems  to  be  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  '  the  day  of  small  things  *  which  succeeded  the  return  (2iech, 
4.  10),  and  the  implication  from  v.  8  clearly  is  that  some  of 
*the  outcasts  of  Israel*  have  already  been  *  gathered',  i.e.  have 
returned  to  their  native  land.  The  following  section,  66.  9 — 57. 
21,  contains  a  tirade  against  idolatrous  practices,  the  setting  of 
which  is  Palestinian  and  not  Babylonian  (cp.  especially  57.  5-7), 
and  similar  differences  in  standpoint  from  chs.  40-55  may  be  noticed 
in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  (cp.  on  chs.  58  and  59,  pp.  117, 
1 37,  on  cfis,  60-62,  p.  4a  ;  and  on  the  succeeding  chapters  as  they 
occur  in  theSundays  following).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that,  together 
with  many  resemblances  to  the  style  and  thought  of  Second  Isaiah, 
there  exist  in  chs,  56-66  a  certain  number  of  fairly  well-defined 
differences.  Among  these  we  may  notice  an  interest  in  ritual 
observance  which  has  affinities  with  Ezekiel,  and  of  which  no  trace 
exists  in  Second  Isaiah,  and  also  certain  clear  traces  of  the  style 
and  influence  of  Deuteronomy.  On  these  grounds  the  view  has 
plausibly  been  put  forward  that  chs,  56-66  are  the  work  of  a  writer 
who  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the  age  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  some  eighty 
years  or  more  after  the  return  of  the  Jevnsh  exiles  by  edict  of 
Cyrus.  This  writer  is  distinguished  as  Third  Isaiah.  This  view 
of  the  date  of  the  last  eleven  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  appears 
best  to  explain  the  problems  which  they  offer  (for  example,  the 
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idolatrous  abuses  and  religious  persecution  mentioned  in  chs.  56.  9 — 
57. 2 1  ;  65,  66  may,  on  this  theory,  be  explained  with  reference  to  the 
Samaritans  and  renegade  Jews — ^probably  those  who  had  remained 
behind  in  Palestine  during  the  exile — of  post-exilic  times).  But 
the  term  ^  Third  Isaiah  ',  if  adopted,  should  be  employed  with  the 
reservation  that  it  is  perhaps  to  be  understood  of  a  school  of  writers 
rather  than  of  a  single  writer  ;  since,  in  view  of  the  miscellaneous 
character  and  contents  of  the  chapters  in  question,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  with  confidence  that  the  whole  is  probably  the  work  of 
a  single  prophet. 

An  exhortation  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  the 
promise  of  a  blessing  to  those  who  do  so  {w,  1,2).  A  word 
of  encouragement  to  proselytes  and  eunuchs  who  keep  the 
Sabbath  and  observe  the  other  ordinances  of  Jehovah's 
covenant  {w.  3-8).  Both  Second  Isaiah  (44.  5  ;  49.  6)  and 
Zechariah  (2. 1 1)  had  predicted  that  Gentiles  would  embrace 
the  religion  of  Jehovah ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  present 
prophecy  was  written  many  such  had  evidently  been 
admitted  as  proselytes  to  share  the  blessings  of  the  divine 
covenant.  There  exiiSted,  however,  a  counter-tendency 
among  the  Jews  (exemplified  by  the  teaching  of  Ezekiel  and 
by  the  policy  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  with  regard  to  mixed 
marriages ;  cp.  Ezr.  9  ;  Neh.  13.  i  if.,  23  ff.)  which  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  rigid  exclusion  from  the  religious  com- 
munity of  all  who  were  not  members  of  the  chosen  nation 
by  birth.  The  law  of  Deut.  23.  i  forbade  the  admission  of 
eunuchs  into  the  assembly  of  Jehovah  ;  and  this,  if  rigidly 
interpreted,  would  exclude  those  Jews  who  had  been  made 
eunuchs  as  officials  in  the  Persian  court  and  had  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Palestine.  The  pious  members  of 
these  two  classes  were  evidently  apprehensive  lest  they 
should  be  excluded  from  their  share  in  Jehovah's  covenant, 
and  the  prophet  writes  to  reassure  them.  The  prophecy 
exhibits  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  fact  that  true  religion  is 
destined  to  supersede  distinctions  of  race  and  class  (cp.  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul). 
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3  EarBter  M  a  Numbers  22.  1-35.    Tlie  story  of  Balaam. 

The  narrative  is  clearly  composite,  and  derived  presumably  from 
J  and  E ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  analyse  it  into  its 
component  parts.  A  plausible  analysis  runs  as  follows :  E  22.  2, 
3  a,  5  a  (down  to  *  the  River  ^),  8-10, 13-16,  19-21,  36—28.  a6 ;  J  22. 
3^  4>  5^7  (reading  *Ammon'  for  ammo  *hiB  people 'in  56),  11, 
17,  18,  33-34,  23.  38—24.  35.  According  to  E,  Balaam  belongs  to 
Pethor  on  the  upper  Euphrates  (*  the  River '),  some  400  miles  from 
Moab,  and  the  long  desert-journey  would  require  camels  (cp.  Gen. 
24.  10),  and  could  not  be  accomplished  on  the  back  of  an  ass.  God 
at  first  refuses  Balaam  permission  to  accompany  Balak's  envoys 
(the  *  princes'  of  iw.  8,  13-15,  3i,  35,  23.  6,  17)  ;  but,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  second  and  more  urgent  summons,  he  is  allowed  by  God  to  go, 
with  the  provision  that  he  may  only  speak  the  words  which  are 
divinely  put  into  his  mouth.  Arrived  at  Moab,  he  views  Israel 
from  two  different  standpoints,  and  on  each  occasion  he  is  inspired 
to  utter  ^  blessiAg  and  not  a  curse  ;  after  which  Balak  orders  him 
to  desist  from  prophesying.  J's  narrative  pictures  the  prophet  as 
coming  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  Ammon — a  short  journey 
through  cultivated  country  which  could  easily  be  accomplished  on 
an  ass.  When  summoned  by  Balak's  envoys  (the  *  elders'  of  w.  4, 
7),  he  goes  with  them  without  previously  ascertaining  the  will  of 
God,  and  is  on  that  account  met  and  rebuked  by  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  (God's  anger,  and  the  rebuke  conveyed  by  the  Angel, 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  if  the  divine  command  to 
accompany  the  envoys  in  v,  3o  really  belonged  to  the  same  narrative). 
On  reaching  his  destination,  he  utters  (as  in  the  E  narrative)  two 
prophecies  which  foretell  the  future  blessedness  of  Israel,  and 
follows  them  up  (24.  30  ff.)  with  three  short  oracles  predicting  the 
destruction  of  surrounding  peoples.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
scholars  these  latter  oracles  are  a  later  addition  to  the  narrative 
(see  pp.  164  f.). 

The  editor  who  combined  J  and  E  seems  to  have  added  ».  35 
(resumptive  of  w.  20,  31  E,  after  the  insertion  from  J  in  w.  33-34. 
The  reply  of  the  Angel  to  Balaam's  words  in  t;.  34,  as  given  by  J, 
seems  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  editor) ;  23.  37  (linking  the 
prophecies  of  E  to  those  of  J,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  v.  35  Balak 
has  forbidden  Balaam  to  prophesy  again)  :  <  these  three  times  *  in 
24.  10.    The  opening  verse  of  22  comes  from  P. 

The  glorious  future  in  store  for  God's  chosen  people  is 
strikingly  emphasized  by  the  story  of  the  foreign  seer  who, 
when  summoned  to  curse  Israel,  was  impelled  by  the  divine 
incentive  to  bless  them  instead.  The  old  narrative  is 
remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  outlook,  and  the  equanimity 
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with  which  it  contemplates  the  fact  that  a  foreigner  may 
be  a  true  prophet  of  Jehovah. 

Balaam's  character  is  not  unfavourably  depicted.  He  exhibits 
steadfast  integrity^  of  purpose  in  refusing  to  falsify  or  go  beyond 
the  word  of  Jehovah  in  spite  of  the  rich  bribes  which  are  offered 
to  induce  him  to  do  so ;  and  the  charge  of  unscrupulous  avarice 
which  has  been  fastened  upon  him  has  no  basis  in  the  present 
narrative,  but  depends  solely  upon  the  very  late  and  unhistorical 
narrative  in  ch.  31,  which  pictures  him  as  affording  to  Balak  by 
dastardly  and  underhand  means  (v.  i6 ;  cp.  ch.  25)  the  assistance 
which  he  was  unable  to  yield  him  through  exercise  of  his 
prophetic  gift — after  which  he  falls  in  battle  in  the  vengeance 
exacted  by  Israel  upon  the  Midianites  (r.  8 ;  Josh.  18.  22).  It 
may  be  noted  that  this  narrative  is  at  variance  with  the  old 
narrative  of  Balaam  in  picturing  the  seer  as  still  among  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites;  whereas  24.  25  states  that,  after  blessing 
Israel,  ^he  returned  to  his  place  \  Num.  31,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  strata  of  P,  is  post-exilic  in  origin,  and  offers  us  an  example 
of  the  type  of  Jewish  literature  which  is  known  as  Midrash,  in 
which  legal  and  religious  themes  are  cast  into  the  form  of  history. 

w,  22-35.  The  story  of  the  speaking  ass  resembles  the  folk-lore 
tales  which  exist  among  many  primitive  peoples,  and  need  not  be 
regarded  as  literal  history.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  ass  in  refusing  to  pass  a  certain  spot  for 
a  reason  which  was  not  apparent  to  her  rider,  and  the  description 
of  her  displaying  her  unwillingness  by  shying  and  jibbing,  are 
wonderfully  true  to  nature.  Among  the  Chinese  the  ass  is  believed 
to  be  able  to  see  spirits ;  and  the  name  of  the  animal  among 
the  Sumerians  (the  primitive  people  inhabiting  the  lower 
Euphrates  valley  in  early  times)  is  very  possibly  to  be  explained 
from  the  same  belief,  which  may  well  have  passed  over  from 
them  to  the  Semitic  peoples.  Such  a  belief  is  probably  based 
upon  observation  of  the  auimal^s  tendency  to  shy  and  jib  without 
apparent  reason  ;  but  that  this  tendency  is  always  to  be  traced 
to  a  natural  cause — such  as  exceptional  keenness  of  sight,  hearing, 
or  smell,  and  is  never  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  a  sense 
which  is  ordinarily  denied  to  man  (i.  e.  an  ability  to  detect  the 
presence  of  what  we  should  call  the  supernatural),  it  would  be 
rash  to  affirm.^  Balaam,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  observe  omens 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  rendered  ^  enchantments '  in  24. 
i),  would  instinctively  seek  a  supernatural  cause  for  the  un- 

^  The  possession  by  many  animals  of  a  sense  which  is  totally 
inexplicable  to  man  is  seen  in  their  ability  to  find  their  way  home 
over  country  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  previously 
have  possessed  any  knowledge.  This  faculty  has  so  often  been 
demonstrated  that  its  existence  is  beyond  the  range  of  doubt. 
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expected  conduct  of  his  ass  (as  he  was  doubtless  divinely 
intended  to  do),  and  his  mental  vision  as  a  seer  would  at  once  be 
attuned  to  receive  God's  message  as  conveyed  by  His  Angel. 
This  latter  consideration  may  perhaps  carry  us  farther,  and 
enable  us  to  conjecture  that  the  ass's  pained  feeling  of  surprise 
at  the  undeserved  cruelty  of  her  master  after  her  many  years  of 
faithful  service,  may  have  communicated  itself  to  the  conscience 
of  the  seer  as  though  it  were  expressed  in  an  actual  human  voice. 
The  narrative  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  Balaam's  two  servants 
heard  the  animal  speak. 

3  EarBter  M  h  Isaiah  57.  15-21.    A  divine  paradox— the 
Most  High  dwells  mth  the  lowly. 

The  prophecy  begins  in  56.  9  with  a  scathing  denunciation 
of  the  •  watchmen '  (the  prophets)  and  *  shepherds '  (elders 
and  civil  rulers)  of  the  community,  whose  failure  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  aright  is  resulting  in  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  righteous  (57.  i ,  2).  Then  follows  a  tirade 
against  the  gross  forms  of  idolatry  which  are  rampant 
(vv,  3  ff.).  Finally,  in  the  passage  selected  for  the  Lesson, 
the  prophet  addresses  a  message  of  encouragement  to  the 
crushed  and  dispirited  righteous  in  a  fine  paradox  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Beatitudes  (v.  15  a).  God's  purpose  is 
not  to  destroy  but  to  revive  and  quicken  all  that  is  best  in 
the  nation  {vv.  15  6,.  16).  His  past  judgements  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  castigate,  the  evil— especially  the 
sordid  spirit  of  avarice  which  is  rife  in  the  community 
{v.  17  ;  cp.  56.  11).  But  this  chastisement,  when  it  has 
done  its  work,  will  be  followed  by  healing  and  consolation 
for  the  faithful  and  penitent  {v.  18),  who  will  then  be 
moved  to  praise  God  for  His  mercies  to  the  '  far  off  '—still 
dispersed  and  in  exile— and  *neai'' — members  of  the  re- 
stored community  {v.  19).  In  contrast  to  the  peace  so  soon 
to  dawn  for  these,  the  unrest  of  the  wicked  is  depicted  in 
a  vivid  figm^e  {vv,  20,  21). 

V.  15,    *that  inhabiteth    eternity  \      Rather,    *  that    abideth 
eternally  \ 
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3  Easter  B  a  Numbers  22.  36—23.  26.    The  story  of 
Balaam  contmued, 

22.  36.  'the  City  of  Moab».  Read,  'Ar  of  Moab'— the  city 
mentioned  in  Num.  21.  15,  28 ;  Deut.  2.  9,  18,  29  ;  Isa.  16»  i. 

28.  7,  8.  *  defy  \     Rather,  <  denounce*. 

w.  10.  ^Or  number,  &c.'  Read,  *0r  who  can  number  the 
myriads  of  Israel  ? ' 

V.  19.  *Hath  lie  said,  &c.'  The  pronoun  is  very  emphatic  in 
the  original— 

*  Is  He  to  have  promised  without  effecting, 
Or  to  have  spoken  without  fulfilling  ?' 

».  21.  ^  He  hath  not  beheld,  &c.'    Read — 

*  I  behold  no  calamity  in  Jacob, 
Neither  see  I  trouble  in  Israel  *. 

V,  23.  The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  very  obscure.  Thfe  most 
probable  sense  (with  a  slight  correction  in  the  last  line)  is — 

^For  there  is  no  omen-taking  in  Israel, 
Neither  is  there  divination  in  Jacob  : 
At  once  is  it  told  to  Jacob 
And  to  Israel  what  God  is  about  to  do  \ 

The  meaning  then  is  that,  in  contrast  to  the  precarious  methods 
of  learning  the  future  through  the  observation  of  omens  and 
similar  forms  of  divination,  as  practised  by  other  nations  (and 
ordinarily  by  Balaam  himself,  according  to  24.  i),  God's 
revelation  of  His  future  action  to  Israel  is  direct  and  unambiguous. 
We  may  think,  in  this  connexion,  of  God's  revelation  of  His 
purposes  to  Moses,  which  is  pictured  as. given  *  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  manifestly,  and  not  in  dark  speeches'  (cp.  Ex.  33.  11; 
Num.  12.  8 — both  ftom  this  same  E  narrative). 

I?.  24.  Render — 

<  Lo,  a  people  like  a  lioness  arising. 
And  like  a  lion  lifting  himself  up. 
Couching  not  till  he  eateth  the  prey. 
And  drinketh  the  blood  of  the  slain '. 


3  Easter  B  h  Numbers  23.  27—24.  25.    Tlie  story  of 
Balamn  concluded, 

24.  I.  Balaam  had  no  need  to  resort  to  the  observation  of  omens 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  as  was  his  usual  practice* 
God's  purpose  was  already  clearly  revealed  to  him.  The 
reference  of  '  as  at  other  times  *  is  not  to  23.  4,  5,  16,  i.  e.  to  the 
two  previous  occasions  on  which,  according  to  the  composite 
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narrative,  God  met  Balaam  and  put  words  into  his  mouth — these 
passages,  with  the  prophecies  with  which  they  are  associated, 
belonging  to  the  parallel  narrative  of  E.  In  the  present  narrative 
(J)  24.  1-9  seems  to  be  the  first  prophecy  which  Balaam  utters. 

w,  2-4.  Without  further  ado  he  turns  towards  the  wilderness, 
and  gazes  on  the  tribes  of  Israel  encamped  beneath  him  in  the 
Jordan  valley.  His  physical  eye  becomes  fixed  or  glazed,  and  is 
*  closed  *  to  extraneous  phenomena  (this  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  term).  He  '  falls  *  into  a  trance,  or  perhaps  actually  falls 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  his  mental  eye  is  *  uncovered  ',  so 
that  he  sees  Israel's  future  unrolled  before  him.  Then  he  utters 
his  prophecy. 

V,  6.  Cedars  do  not  grow  beside  the  water.  It  is  probable  that 
the  two  words  denoting  trees  have  been  accidentally  transposed, 
and  that  we  should  read  '  As  cedar  trees  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted '  (cp.  Ps.  104.  16).  Lign-aloes  (the  modem  eagle-wood) 
are  not  indigenous  to  Palestine,  but  the  wood  was  imported  from 
SE.  Asia  and  valued  for  its  perfume  (cp.  Ps.  45.  8  ;  Prov.  7.  17  ; 
Cant.  4.  14).  In  the  present  connexion  we  should  expect  an 
indigenous  tree,  and  it  is  possible  therefore  that  the  text  is  at  fault. 
A  suggested  emendation  is  *  palms  \  which  grow  beside  springs 
and  streams  of  water. 

V,  7.  <  Water  shall  flow,  &c.^  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
Israelis  procreative  vigour  (cp.  Isa.  48.  i ;  the  term  is  so  used  in 
Babylonian,  *  water',  *seea*,  and  *son'  being  denoted  by  the 
same  ideogram).  *  Water'  is  then  parallel  to  *his  seed'  (i.  e. 
his  posterity)  ;  but  the  repeated  mention  of  water  in  the  parallel 
clause,  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  first  clause,  is  very 
awkward,  and  can  hardly  be  original.  A  very  slight  alteration 
in  the  Hebrew  would  give  *  And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  seas' 
(just  as  a  river  eventually  mingles  its  watei*s  with  the  sea,  so 
shall  Israel's  posterity  multiply  to  such  an  extent  that  they  shall 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  land). 

'  Agag '  was  the  name  of  the  Amalekite  king  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Saul  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  15).  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  may  have  been  borne  by  an  earlier  king,  or  may 
have  been  a  title  of  kings  of  Amalek,  just  as  Pharaoh  was  a  title 
of  kings  of  Egypt. 

V,  8.  *  And  smite  them  through  with  his  arrows  '.  The  text  is 
at  fault,  both  *them*  and  *with'  being  unexpressed  in  the 
Hebrew.  We  should  probably  read,  ^Aiid  shall  shatter  his 
oppressors'. 

V.  10.  '  he  smote  his  hands  together '.  A  gesture  of  contempt 
(cp.  Job  27.  23;  Lam.  2.  14). 

V.  17.  < shall  come  forth  .  .  .  shall  rise  \  Rather,  'hath  come 
forth  ...  is  arisen '.  The  seer  is  transported  in  vision  into  the 
farther  future,  and  from  that  ideal  standpoint  views  the  events 
of  the  nearer  future  as  already  accomplished  (cp.  p.  27).  If  the 
'  star '  and  '  sceptre '  are  to  be  regarded  as  denoting  any  specific 
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individual,  the  reference  is  probably  to  David,  who,  among  his 
other  conquests,  subdued  both  Moab  and  Edom  (2  Sam.  8.  a,  13, 
14).  More  probably,  however,  the  description  refers  generally 
to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel.  The  passage  is 
not  Messianic. 

'And  break  down,  &c.'  Read,  'And  the  skull  of  all  the  sons 
of  tumult '  (cp.  Jer.  48.  45).  The  '  sons  of  tumult '  are  the 
warriors  of  Moab  who  delight  in  the  din  of  battle. 

V.  18.  ^ which  were  his  enemies'.  These  words  come  in  very 
awkwardly  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  make  it  rhythmically  too 
long  in  the  Hebrew.  They  are  probably  the  remnant  of  a  lost 
line  which  formed  a  parallel  clause  to  the  following  line,  making 
some  such  couplet  as 

'  [And  Jacob  shall  destroy]  his  enemies, 
And  Israel  shall  do  valiantly '. 

V.  19.  '  from  the  city  \  Read,  '  from  Ar ',  i.  e.  the  Moabite  city 
(cp.  note  on  22.  36  ;  p.  i6a). 

V,  23.  'when  God  doeth  this\  Rather  (if  the  text  is  correct), 
'after  God  hath  established  him  \  The  pronoun  'him'  seems 
to  refer  to  Asshur  preceding,  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  whose 
mention  opens  up  a  long  and  terrible  vista  of  the  barbarous 
destruction  of  nations  innumerable.  Yet,  as  the  vista  extends 
itself,  the  great  destroyer  himself  is  seen  to  be  doomed  to 
destruction.  Ships  coming  *  from  the  side  of  Kittim '  (Cyprus), 
i.e.,  somewhat  vaguely,  from  the  neighbouring  coast-lands,  are 
seen  discharging  a  new  race  of  conquerors  into  Asia  who  are  to 
humble  Assyria  and  Eber  (i.e.  the  region  contiguous  to  the 
Euphrates — in  this  case  probably  the  region  across  the  Euphrates 
from  the  speaker's  standpoint).  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
Greeks ;  and,  if  so,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  conquests 
of  these  regions  by  Alexander  the  Great  when  the  overthrew  the 
Persian  Empire  in  382  b.c.  (cp.  1  Mace.  1.  i  ff.). 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  is  possible  to  believe 
that  a  seer  living  about  1200  b.  o.  could  have  singled  out  nations 
like  Assyria  and  Greece,  and  foreseen  the  parts  which  they  were 
to  play  many  centuries  later ;  or  whether  the  oracles  alluding  to 
these  nations  are  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  '  prophecies  f&er 
the  event',  and  so,  later  additions  to  the  old  narrative.  This 
latter  conclusion  would,  as  we  have  seen,  imply  an  extremely  late 
date  for  the  assumed  appendix— hardly  earlier  than  800  b.  c.  ; 
since  there  is  no  known  event  earlier  than  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  to  which  v.  24.  can  well  be  referred.  In  favour  of  an 
early  date,  we  may  note  the  fact  that  there  is  no  specific  allusion  to 
any  individual  conqueror,  or  to  a  race  not  already  in  evidence  in 
BiJaam's  day,  such  as  would  undoubtedly  indicate  dependence 
on  later  data.  Assuming  the  historical  existence  of  Balaam,  we 
know  that  at  his  date  Assyria  was  a  rising  power,  and  must 
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certainly  have  been  well  known  to  him  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  may  have  had  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  sea-rovers  of  the 
Mediterranean,  who  about  this  time  were  attempting  to  invade 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia.  It.  should  be  observed  that  the 
prophecy  is  not  marked  by  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  historical 
course  of  events,  but  on  the  contrary  presents  an  extremely 
telescoped  view  of  them,  such  as — granted  the  gift  of  prophetic 
insight  into  the  future — would  (we  may  assume)  characterize  the 
long  vista  presented  to  the  mental  eye  of  such  a  seer  as  Balaam. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  Assyria  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks,  but  by  barbarian  hordes  of  Modes  nearly  300  years 
earlier ;  and  that  it  was  the  descendants  of  these  Modes,  embodied 
in  the  Medo-Persian  empire  which  embraced  within  its  extent 
the  ancient  territory  of  Assyria,  who  in  turn  fell  victims  to 
Alexander.  Again,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate 
the  allusion  to  the  Assyrians  at  least  from  those  to  the 
Amalekites  and  Kenites ;  and  these  latter  peoples  were  relatively 
of  very  slight  significance  in  later  times,  whereas  for  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  they  figured  as  formidable  neighbours — as  they 
are  represented  in  the  prophecy.  These  are  considerations  which 
seem  clearly  to  make  for  an  early  date  for  the  final  oracles 
of  ch.  24  as  an  integral  part  of  the  J  narrative.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  assert  that  the  oracles  represent  the  actual  words  of 
Balaam  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  double  tradition  (J  and  E)  with 
two  distinct  sets  of  prophecies — while  materially  strengthening 
the  case  for  an  historical  kernel  to  the  Balaam-tradition,  which 
is  thus  carried  back  to  a  very  early  date — ^undoubtedly  lessens 
the  probability  that  we  have — at  least  in  all  the  prophecies — the 
actual  oracles,  distributed  between  two  distinct  lines  of  tradition. 
This  is  a  consideration,  however,  which  does  not  affect  the 
arguments  already  advanced  for  an  actual  prophetic  element  in 
the  oracles. 


3  Easter  B  c  Isaiah  59.     The  moral  hindrances  to  Israel's 
welfare. 

God's  failure  to  intervene  and  save  His  people  from  their 
misfortunes  is  due,  not  to  lack  of  power  on  His  part,  but  to 
the  barrier  imposed  by  their  sins,  which  the  prophet  vividly 
describes.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  (w.  12-21) 
see  Palm  Sunday  E  b, 

V.  8.  *  no  judgement  in  their  goings '.    Rather,  '  no  justice  in 
their  tracks  '  (i.e.  in  the  course  which  they  pursue). 
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4  Easter  M  a  Deuteronomy  4.  1-24.    IsraeVs  national  pros- 
perity dependent  upon  faithful  observance  of  the  obligations 
of  religion. 
On  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  generally  see  pp.  72  f. 

This  chapter  forms  part  of  the  introductory  exhortation 
to  observe  the  laws  which  follow  in  the  main  body  of  the 
book.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  legislation  is 
found  in  the  spiritv^il  character  of  Jehovah.  He  cannot  be 
represented  under  created  form,  for  He  transcends  all 
creation  ;  therefore  all  temptations  to  idol-making  and  idol- 
worship  must  be  strenuously  resisted. 

17.  7.  *  a  god  so  nigh'.  Rather,  'gods so  nigh*.  In  the  view  of 
the  Deuteronomist  Jehovah  is  the  only  God  of  the  whole  'earth, 
other  gods  having  no  existence.  Hero,  however,  he  is  assuming 
the  presuppositions  of  other  nations  as  to  their  gods — no  external 
religious  system  places  its  deity  in  so  intimate  a  relation  to  his 
people  as  has  been  actually  adopted  by  Jehovah  towards  Israel. 

4  Easter  M  b  Isaiah  60.     The  nations  flock  to  do  homage 
to  restored  Zion, 

See  Epiphany  M. 

4  Easter  E  a  Deuteronomy  4.  25-40.  Idolatry  unU  entail 
punishment,  but  true  repenta/nce  mil  ensure  the  renewal 
of  God's  favour. 

If  in  the  future  Israel  forgets  Jehovah's  injunctions,  and 
lapses  into  idolatry,  this  will  lead  to  calamity  and  exile 
{w,  25-28).  Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  Jehovah 
should  be  unmindful  of  His  covenant.  He  will  ever  be 
ready  to  receive  His  people  back  again,  if  they  turn  to  Him 
in  true  penitence  {w.  29-3 1 ).  The  proof  of  Jehovah's  power, 
and  of  Israel's  privilege  as  His  chosen  people,  is  to  be  seen 
in  past  histoiy  {w.  32-40). 
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V,  34.  <  temptations  \  Rather, '  testings  \  The  reference,  as  is 
clear  from  ch.  7.  18,  19 ;  29.  2,  3,  is  to  the  testing  of  Pharaoh's 
character  and  disposition  through  the  plagues. 


4  Easter  B  h  Deuteronomy  5.     The  covenant  conduded  at 
Horeh  on  tlie  basis  oftlie  Ten  Commandments. 

After  the  introductoiy  discourse  {chs.  1-4),  we  come,  with  ch,  5, 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Law,  which  occupies  chs,  5-26.  This  falls 
into  two  parts,  chs.  1-11  forming  an  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  covenant  is  based,  and  chs,  12-26,  which 
deal  with  their  particular  application  in  the  form  of '  statutes  and 
judgements  *  {ch.  12.  i).  The  first  part  is  a  development  of  the 
First  Commandment,  and  emphasizes  the  whole-hearted  loyalty  to 
Jehovah  which  it  implies. 

The  giving  of  the  Decalogue,  with  the  awe-inspiring  scene 
with  which  it  was  associated,  is  recalled  to  Israel's  memory, 
and  the  nation  is  reminded  of  its  undertaking  to  obey  such 
further  ordinances  as  Jehovah  may  see  fit  to  lay  upon  it. 
On  the  Decalogue  as  actually  dating  back  to  Moses  cp. 
pp.  81  ff.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Tenth  Commandments  contain 
later  expansions  of  their  original  short  form,  explanatory 
of  their  scope  (Second,  Fourth,  and  Tenth)  or  giving  reasons 
for  their  observance  (Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth). 
It  should  be  noticed  that  there  are  variations  in  these 
expansions  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Commandments  as 
compared  with  Ex.  20.  8-12. 

V,  7.  *  before  me ',  i.  e.  in  front  of  me,  *  obliging  me  (unwillingly) 
to  behold  them,  and  also  giving  them  a  prominence  above  me  ' 
(Driver). 

V.  10.  *unto  thousands  of  them,  &c.'  The  force  of  *of^  is 
'l}elonging  to'  or  'descended  from'.  The  contrast  with  the 
preceding  clause  emphasizes  the  fact  that  God's  mercy  trans- 
cends His  wrath.  If  the  wrath  is  visited  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  before  it  exhausts  itself,  the  extension  of  the 
mercy  is  so  wide  as  to  be  incalculable. 

V,  II.*  Thou  shalt  not  take  ...  in  vain  '.  Rather,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  utter  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  lightly*,  i.e.  frivolously 
or  insincerely. 
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4  EaBter  B  c  Isaiah  61.    A  proclamation  to  Zion  of  the 

year  of  the  Lord's  favour. 
See  Epiphany  E. 

5  Easter  M  a  Deuteronomy  6.    Israel's  God  is  One,  and 

denva/nds  u/ndivided  love. 

The  central  doctrine  of  Israel's  creed  is  the  oneness  of 
Jehovah,  and  all  that  this  implies— undivided  allegiance, 
constant  regard,  faithful  service,  and  the  inculcation  of 
these  precepts  and  their  historical  basis  by  the  worshipper 
upon  his  children. 

V,  4.  Of  the  four  renderings  offered  by  R.V.  in  text  and  margin, 
the  best  is  perhaps  margin  1 — Hhe  Lobd  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one*. 
The  statement  emphasizes  the  uniqmness  of  Jehovah.  His  attri- 
butes of  deity  are  unshared  by  any  other.  Thus  we  find  in  it 
a  full  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  Monotheism. 

6  Easter  M  b  Isaiah  62.    The  dawn  of  Zion's  glov^y. 

This  chapter  continues  the  prophecy  of  chs,  60,  61.  See  intro- 
ductory note  to  Epiphany  M. 

The  prophet  will  not  hold  his  peace  till  the  glorious  day 
of  which  he  already  discerns  the  dawn  has  gained  its 
realization,  and  Zion's  righteousness  is  vindicated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  {vv.  1-5).  Perpetually  there  ascends 
from  Jerusalem  the  importunate  petition  to  Jehovah  that 
He  will  speedily  perform  His  promises  with  regard  to  the 
holy  city  {vv.  6,  7  ;  the  reference  probably  is,  chiefly,  to  the 
prophecies  of  Second  Isaiah) ;  and,  in  reply,  He  has  solemnly 
sworn  that  Jerusalem  shall  no  more  be  the  prey  of  external 
foes  {vv.  8,  9).  In  conclusion,  the  exiles  still  in  Babylon 
are  exhorted  to  prepare  for  their  return,  in  order  that  they 
too  may  share  in  the  bliss  which  is  in  store  for  Zion 
(vv.  10-12). 
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«.  5.  *  thy  sons '.  Read,  *  thy  Builder  *,  i.  e.  Jehovah  (cp.  Psalm 
147.  2). 

V.  6.  '  watchmen .  .  .  remembrancers  \  The  most  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  allusion  is  to  members  of  the  prophetic  body 
and  others  like-minded  with  them.  Another  explanation,  how- 
ever, which  goes  back  to  the  Jewish  commentators,  finds  reference 
to  angelic  watchmen  who  are  pictured  as  forming  an  invisible 
guard  to  Jerusalem. 

5  Easter  B  a  Deuteronomy  8.     The  lessons  of  the 
wilderness-wanderings . 

Remembering  their  dependence  upon  Jehovah  during  the 
forty  years  in  *  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness ',  Israel 
must  beware  lest  they  forget  Him  in  their  enjoyment  of  the 
plenty  of  Canaan.  Such  forgetfulness  will  cause  them  to 
perish  like  the  nations  whom  Jehovah  is  making  to  perish 
before  them. 

6  Easter  E  b  Deuteronomy  10.  12— 11.  i.  IsraeCs  gratitude 
to  Jehovah  for  His  past  dealings  with  them  should  prompt 
them  to  yield  Him  what  He  demands  of  them— loving 
obedience. 

Jehovah's  demands  are  not  complex  but  simple;  He 
requires  love  and  faithful  service.  Such  service  in  view 
of  innate  sinful  propensities— requires  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (cp.  Ciroumoision  E). 

5  Easter  E  c  Isaiah  63.  7-19.    A  prayer  for  the  renetval 
of  Jehovah's  favour. 

This  section  forms  with  ch,  64  one  prophecy.  The  date  is  very 
problematical.  As  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  157),  the  allusions 
in  other  prophecies  of  Third  Isaiah  seem  to  postulate  a  date  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.o.,  shortly  before  Nehemiah's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  in  445  b.o.  ;  and  though  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
are  still  in  ruins,  the  Temple  has  been  rebuilt,  and  its  worship 
re-established  (56.  5,  7  ;  68.  2  ;  60.  7,  13 ;  62.  9 ;  66.  6  ;  cp.  67.  13 ; 
65.  II  ;  66.  30).  In  68.  7—64.  12,  however,  the  Temple  has  been 
destroyed  with  fire  and  lies  in  ruins  (68.  18;  64.  11),  and  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Jewish  community  surpasses  anything 
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depicted  in  the  other  prophecies,  and  tends  to  a  hardening  of  heart 
which  makes  the  service  of  God  wellnigh  impossible  (68.  17). 
Either,  therefore,  the  prophecy  must  be  assigned  to  the  period 
between  the  return  in  688  b.c.  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
in  520  B.C.  (the  reference  in  the  passages  cited  being  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar),  or  we  must  seek 
a  much  later  date,  which  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  (862-389  b.c),  when  the  Jews  underwent 
cruel  persecutions.  If  the  allusion  in  68.  18  (*Thy  holy  people 
posseted  it  but  a  little  while')  stands  in  its  original  form,  this 
would  seem  to  rule  out  the  former  alternative,  since  '  a  little 
while  '  can  hardly  refer  to  the  whole  period  from  the  building  of 
the  Temple  by  Solomon  to  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar — 
nearly  400  years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  passage  is 
corrupt  (see  small-print  note) ;  and  since  the  allusion  of  64.  11 
seems  better  suited  to  the  first  Temple  than  to  the  second,  and  the 
prophecy  as  a  whole  exhibits  points  of  connexion  with  the  prophecies 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  balance  of  probability  may  be  held  to 
incline  towards  the  earlier  date. 

A  poem  cast  in  elegiac  form  (w.  7-14)  recalls  Jehovah's 
dealings  with  Israel  in  the  past— His  loving-kindness  in 
becoming  their  Saviom*  and  Eedeemer,  their  rebellious  and 
ungrateful  conduct  towards  Him  which  entailed  divine 
chastisement,  and  their  turning  back  to  Him  in  repentance, 
and  pleading  His  former  glorious  acts  effected  through  the 
agency  of  Moses.  In  i;.  11  the  subject  of  *  Then  he  remem- 
bered '  is  clearly  Israel,  who  speaks  in  vv.  1 1-14,  the  ques- 
tions implying  that  Jehovah's  honour  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen  is  involved,  if  He  casts  off  His  people  for  ever  and 
fails  to  carry  His  redemptive  work  to  perfection  (cp.  Ex.  32. 
ii~i3  ;  Num.  14.  13-16  ;  Deut.  9.  25-29 ;  Ezek.  20.  8,  9,  41 ; 
28.  25  ;  Ps.  79.  10,  &c.).  This  plea  the  prophet  then 
proceeds  to  emphasize  (vv.  15-19)  in  view  of  the  present 
sufferings  of  his  people,  urging  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as 
inconsistent  with  His  apparent  apathy  and  neglect,  which 
in  bold  and  striking  language  is  said  to  check  the  nation's 
aspirations  towards  a  godly  life  and  to  harden  their  hearts 
{v.  17). 

vv.  7-14.  The  rhythm  of  these  verses  (which  is  that  which 
characterizes  the  Kind  or  Dirge — though  its  usage  is  not  confined 
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to  this  class  of  poetry)  is  so  clearly  marked  in  the  main  that  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  poem  must  have  been  so  constructed. 
A  few  easy  corrections  of  the  Hebrew  text  (supported  in  most 
cases  by  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  Versions)  restore  the  rhythm 
throughout.  It  is  characterized  by  a  line  containing  usually 
three  accented  beats  or  stresses,  which  is  followed  and  completed 
by  a  shorter  line  of  two  beats  (cp.  the  renderings  from  Micah  on 
p.  63).  The  poem  with  necessary  corrections  may  be  thus 
represented  in  English  : — 

7.  *The  loving- kindness  of  the  Lord  will  I  recall 

— the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
According  to  all  that  He  bestowed  upon  us 

— He,  the  Lord,  great  in  goodness, 
— That  He  bestowed  upon  us  according  to  His  mercies, 

and  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  loving-kindnesses. 

8.  For  He  said,  '*  Surely  they  are  My  people, 

children  that  deal  not  falsely  ^  ; 
And  so  He  became  their  Saviour 
out  of  all  their  affliction. 

9.  Not  a  messenger,  or  an  angel, 

but  His  Presence  saved  them  ; 
In  His  love  and  in  His  pity 

*twas  He  that  redeemed  them ; 
And  He  bare  them  and  He  carried  them 

all  the  days  of  old. 

10.  Yet  t?ieif — they  rebelled  and  grieved 

His  Holy  Spirit ; 
So  He  turned  to  be  their  enemy. 
He  fought  against  them. 

11.  Then  they  remembered  the  days  of  old 

—Moses,  His  servant : 
"  Where  is  He  that  brought  up  from  the  sea 

the  shepherd  of  His  flock  ? 
Where  is  He  that  put  within  him 

His  Holy  Spirit  ? 

1 2.  — That  dispatched  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses 

His  glorious  arm  ? 
—That  divided  the  water  before  them, 
to  make  Himself  a  lasting  name  ? 

13.  — That  led  them  through  the  deeps, 

like  a  horse  in  the  wilderness  ? 

14.  As  cattle  descending  to  the  valley, 

His  Spirit  would  guide  them  : 
So  leddest  Thou  Thy  people,  O  Lord, 
to  make  Thyself  a  glorious  name  ".* 
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In  V.  9  the  fine  and  beautiful  rendering  ('  In  all  their  affliction 
He  was  afflicted,  &c.*)  disappears ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
Greek  version,  which  offers  a  text  which  is  rhythmically  correct, 
and  restores  rhythm  to  v.  8  6,  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  (neither 
V.  8  6  nor  v.  9  a  are  rhythmical  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew 
text).  The  restored  text  also  agrees  with  Ex.  82.  34  ;  38.  3,  14 — 
a  narrative  which  the  poet  doubtless  has  in  mind — according  to 
which  Jehovah,  in  displeasure  with  Israel,  will  at  first  only 
vouchsafe  to  send  His  angel  with  them  ;  but  finally  relents  in 
response  to  Moses'  supplications,  and  promises,  '  My  Presence 
shall  go  with  thee  \ 

The  reference  to  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  w.  10,  11  are  the  only 
passages  in  which  the  expression  occurs  in  the  O.T.  We  seem  to 
have  in  them  an  approach  to  the  personification  of  God^s  Spirit 
which  prepares  the  way  for  the  N.T.  doctrine  of  the  lliird 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

V.  18.  *Thy  holy  people  possessed  it  but  a  little  while  '.  We 
ought  probably  to  read  (with  Marti)  *Why  have  the  wicked 
done  despite  to  Thy  holy  place  ? '  This  correction  (which  involves 
very  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew  consonantal  text)  removes  the 
difflculty  mentioned  in  the  opening  note. 


ABcenBion  Day  M  2  Kings  2.  i-i  5.    The  tromslatkm  of 
ElijaJi  to  heaven. 

On  the  character  and  date  of  the  Elijah-  and  Elisha-narratives 
in  1-2  Kings  see  9  Trinity  M  a. 

Elijah  was  a  prophet  divinely  raised  up  during  a  period 
of  religious  crisis  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  high 
spiritual  character  of  Jehovah's  religion  in  face  of  the  en- 
croachments of  Syrian  Baal-worship.  He  appears  abruptly 
on  the  scene  of  Israel's  history  (1  Kgs.  17.  i),  and 
departs  mysteriously  when  his  mission  is  accomplished ; 
and  the  compelling  spiritual  truth  of  his  teaching  and 
close  dependence  upon  God  in  which  he  acted/  produced 
upon  his  prophetic  successors  the  conviction  that  he  still 

1  Note  the  expression  used  by  Elijah,  and  adopted  from  him  by 
Elisha — *  As  the  Lord  of  Hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand ' 
(1  Kgs.  17.  1  ;  18.  15  ;  2  Kgs.  8.  14 ;  5.  16).  *  Before  whom 
I  stand '  means  *  whose  servant  I  am  \  waiting  in  His  presence  for 
the  slightest  indication  of  His  will,  and  ready  at  once  to  perform  it. 
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lived  after  his  departure,  and  that  God  had  taken  him  to 
Himself.  This  conviction  (as  is  proved  by  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  Israel's  religious  history  and  its 
culmination  in  Christianity)  was  based  on  spiritual  fact : 
whether  the  story  in  which  it  was  clothed  is  simply  the 
work  of  inspired  imagination  or  was  based  on  an  actual 
phenomenon  vouchsafed  to  Elisha— whether  in  vision  or 
otherwise— is  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance.  The 
narrative  is  appropriately  chosen  for  Ascension  Day  as 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  departure  from  the  scene  of  His 
earthly  ministry  of  Him  who  *  came  forth  from  God,  and 
went  to  God  '  (John  13.  3). 

V.  9.  Elisha  claims  the  right  of  a  first-born  son  among  the 
disciples  of  Elijah  (cp.  Deut.  21.  17). 

V.  13.  'My  Father,  &c.'  The  expression  seems  to  mean  that 
Elijah — as  after  him  Elisha  (2  Kgs.  13.  14) — stands  for  Jehovah's 
invisible  forces  which  should  be  Israel's  true  safeguard  (cp. 
2  Kgs.  6.  16,  17),  and  to  convey  the  apprehension  lest  this  safe- 
guard should  be  lost  to  the  nation  through  the  removal  of  the 
prophet.  In  the  present  passage  the  use  of  the  words  naturally 
connects  itself  with  the  vision. 


ABcension  Day  E  Daniel  7.  9-10,  13-14.     The  Kingdcmt 
of  the  Saints  supersedes  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

On  the  Book  of  Daniel  generally  see  14  Trinity  S  b. 

The  world  as  a  whole— and  especially  the  four  great 
kingdoms  (the  Chaldean,  Median,  Persian,  and  Macedonian) 
symbolized  by  the  four  beasts  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  chaptei^-are  judged  by  God  (*the  Ancient 
of  days ')  at  a  great  assize.  There  succeeds  them  ^  one  like 
unto  a  Son  of  man ',  to  whom  is  given  universal  and  ever- 
lasting dominion.  The  primary  reference  is  to  the  King- 
dom of  the  saints  (cp.  vv.  18,  22)  rather  than  to  a  definite 
Messianic  individual.  The  title  *Son  of  man'  was,  how- 
ever, borrowed  from  this  passage  and  applied  to  the  Messiah 
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in  other  Apocalytic  literature  (the  Book  of  Enoch),  and 
seems  to  have  been  thence  adopted  by  our  Lord,  who,  in 
making  His  claim  to  Messiahship  at  His  trial  (Matt.  26. 64  ; 
Mark  14  62),  undoubtedly  refers  to  Dan.  7.  13  as  depicting 
His  second  coming.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage in  the  words  of  the  angels  to  the  disciples  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  1.  11). 

The  Book  of  Daniel  seems  to  contain  no  reference  to  a  personal 
Messiah.  The  four  beasts  denote  four  kingdoms  and  not  four 
kings,  the  kings  themselves,  -when  referred  to,  being  denoted  by 
horns  ;  and  similarly  *  one  like  a  son  of  man '  denotes  a  kingdom 
distinguished  not  by  brute  force  but  by  humane^oharacteristics. 


Sunday  after  ABcension  M  a  Deuteronomy  26.    Forms 
of  thomksgiving  for  special  occasions. 

Thanksgivings  to  be  used  at  the  feast  of  firstfruits  {vv,  i- 
11),  and  after  payment  of  the  triennial  tithe  (vv.  12-15). 
The  mutual  obligations  undertaken  by  Israel  and  Jehovah 
respectively  by  the  terms  of  the  covenant  {vv.  16-19). 

V.  5.  *A    Syrian    ready    to    perish'.      Rather    *A    vagabond 
Aramaean '. 

Sunday  after  ABcenslon  M  h  Isaiah  64.     WiltJThoulnot 

turn  again  and  pity  us  ? 
This  chapter  is  of  a  piece  with  6B.  7-19.     See  5  Easter  XJ  c. 

The  agonized  appeal  with  which  ch.  63  ends  culminates 
in  ch.  64  with  the  wish  that  Jehovah- might  descend  from 
heaven  and  hasten  to  His  people's  aid  as  He  used  to  do  in 
old  times  from  His  ancient  seat  on  Mount  Sinai  {vv,  1-3  ; 
cp.  Judg.  5.  4,  5).  This  He  is  able  to  do,  for  there  is  no 
God  to  be  compared  with  Him  {v,  4).  It  is  true  that  He 
requires  righteousness,  and  Israel  has  sinned  and  fallen 
away  grievously  ;  and  for  this  cause  He  is  justly Jncensed 
with  His  people  (vv.  6,  7).     Still,  He  is  their  Father  and 
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Creator ;  so  surely  He  will  not  be  angry  for  ever,  but  will 
turn  and  pity  them  in  their  abject  misery  {w.  8-12). 

V,  5.  '  behold  . . .  saved  ? '  Read,  *  behold,  Thou  art  wroth,  and 
we  have  sinned  against  Thee  from  of  old,  and  have  done  wickedly '. 

V.  7.  /and  hast  condemned  us,  &c.'  Read,  *  and  hast  delivered 
us  over  into  the  power  of  our  iniquity '. 


Sunday  after  Ascension  E  a  Deuteronomy  30.    A  final 
exhortation. 

If  Israel,  in  exile  for  sin,  turns  back  to  Jehovah  with 
sincere  repentance,  He  will  once  more  extend  His  mercy 
to  them  and  restore  them  (w.  i-io).  The  simplicity  of 
Jehovah's  demands  (vo.  ii-i4)«  The  choice  between  life 
and  death  (tw.  15-20).  This  chapter  concludes  the  Deutero- 
nomic  discourses.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  derived 
from  J,  E,  and  P. 

On  the  allusion  to  spiritual  (circumcision  cp.  Ciroumoiaion  XJ. 

Stinday  after  Ascension  E  h  Deuteronomy  34.     The 
death  of  Moses, 

The  narrative  is  formed  by  combination  of  elements  from  J,  E, 
and  P. 

Moses,  before  his  death,  is  granted  a  sight  of  the  Promised 
Land. 

V,  2.  *  the  hinder  sea'.     The  Mediterranean. 

17.  3.  *  the  city  of  palm  trees*.  Jericho  (cp.  Judg.  1.  16  ;  8.  13; 
2  Chr.  28.   15). 

V.  7.  'his  natural  force*.  Literally  *his  moisture',  i.e.  his 
physical  vigour. 

Sunday  after  Ascension  B  c  Isaiah  66.  17-25.    An  age  of 
ideal  blessedness  vn  store  for  Jehovah* s  true  servants. 

This  beautiful  picture  contains  echoes  from  earlier 
prophecies.    Cp.  especially  v.  25  with  Isa.  11.  6-9.    The 
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conception  of  a  blessed  life  after  death  bad  not  yet  been 
developed,  and  the  best  that  the  prophet  could  imagine 
was  the  extension  of  earthly  life  far  beyond  the  normal 
term  {v.  20). 

V,  30.  ^and  the  sinner,  &c/  Read,  *  and  he  that  falleth  short 
of  an  hundred  years  shall  be  counted  accursed  \  i.  e.  life  shall  be 
so  prolonged  that  he  who  ^  misses '  (fails  to  arrive  at)  a  hundred 
years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  cut  o£f  before  his  time. 

Whit- Sunday  M.Joel  2.  28-32.     ChcTs  Spirit  outpoured 
on  all  flesh. 

See  3  Epiphany  B  h.  St.  Peter  quotes  this  passage  as 
fulfilled  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  2.  17-21). 

Whit-Simday  E  a  Isaiah  11.  1-9.     The  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 

See  2  Advent  E  a.  The  King-Messiah  acts,  not  in  human 
strength,  but  by  virtue  of  His  endowment  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord. 

Whit-Sunday  E  h  Ezekiel  36.  22-36.    Israel  regenerated 
hy  God's  Spirit, 

Writing  in  exile  (cp.  p.  153),  Ezekiel  predicts  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel,  and  their  endowment  with  a  new  heart,  and 
a  new  spirit  which  is  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself. 

Monday  in  Whitsun-week  M  Ezekiel  11.  14-20.  Another 
prophecy  of  Israel's  restoration,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  regenerate  community. 

The  substance  of  this  prophecy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
preceding.  The  contrast  in  v.  15  is  between  the  first  band 
of  exiles,  deported  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  597  b.c.  (2  Kgs. 
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24.  8-17),  which  included  the  better  elements  of  the  nation 
(Ezekiel  himself  being  among  them),  and  those  who  re- 
mained behind  mider  Zedekiah.  Cp.  Jeremiah's  contrast 
of  the  two  classes  under  the  figure  of  the  good  and  bad  figs 
fJer.  24). 

V.  15.  *the  men  of  thy  kindred'.  Read,  *  the  men  of  thy 
captivity  %  i.  e.  thy  fellow-captives. 

V.  16.  *  Whereas  .  . .  yet  will  I  be,  &c.'  Rather,  *  Surely  I  have 
removed  them  .  .  .  and  surely  I  have  scattered  them  .  . .  and  am 
become  for  them  a  sanctuary,  &c/ 

Monday  in  Whitsxm-week  E  Wisdom  1.  1-7.  Wisdom, 
the  gift  of  God,  can  only  enter  souls  that  are  fitted  to 
receive  it. 

See  5  Trinity  M  a. 

Tuesday  in  Whitsun-week  M  Ezekiel  37.  1-14.     The  vision 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dry  hones. 

See  1  Easter  E  h.  The  regenerating  power  of  God's 
Spirit  is  the  thought  which  makes  this  Lesson  appropriate 
to  Whitsun-tide. 

Tuesday  in  Whitsun-week  B  Wisdom  7.  15—8.  i.     Uie 
nature  of  God-given  unsdom. 

See  8  Trinity  B  c. 

Trinity  Sunday  M  Isaiah  6.  1-8.    Isaiah's  eaU. 
Date  of  the  chapter  probably  about  740  b.  c. 

Isaiah  in  vision  beholds  Jehovah  seated  within  His 
heavenly  Temple,  of  which  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
formed  the  earthly  counterpart  and  copy.  His  throne 
takes  the  place  of  the  mercy-seat  within  the  Adytum  or 
Holy  of  holies ;  and  the  skirts  of  His  robe,  flowing  forth 
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into  the  '  Temple '  (i.  e.  the  Holy  place,  in  front  of  the 
Adytum ;  cp.  1  Kgs.  6.  i6,  17,  where  read  *  Adytum '  for  the 
erroneous  translation  *  oracle '),  fills  the  ground-space  and 
apparently  conceals  from  the  human  observer  the  face  and 
person  of  Him  whose  majesty  is  unapproachable.  In  place 
of  the  colossal  Cherubim  of  the  earthly  Temple  stand  the 
Seraphim — mysterious  beings  mentioned  only  here  in 
O.T.,  and  celebrate  in  responsive  strain  the  unique  holiness 
of  God  (cp.  p.  8),  and  His  glory  as  manifested  in  creation— 

*  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  is  His  glory '.  Isaiah  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his  own  impurity  and  that 
of  his  people,  until,  his  lips  having  been  touched  with  the 

*  hot  stone '  from  off  the  altar  of  incense  and  his  iniquity 
purged,  he  accepts  with  alacrity  the  mission  of  prophet  to 
his  nation. 

V.  2.  The  term  *  Seraphim '  seems  to  mean  *  fiery '  or  *  burning  * 
ones.  It  is  used  in  Isa.  14.  29  ;  80.  6  of  a  flying  serpent  or 
dragon,  and,  as  an  adjective,  in  Num.  21.  6;  Deut.  8.  15  of  the 
'fiery'  (venomous)  serpents  of  the  wilderness-w^anderings. 
Probably  we  should  think  of  composite  winged  beings  with 
human  faces  and  hands,  typifying  the  homage  paid  to  God  by  the 
highest  of  His  creation  (cp.  the  four  living  creatures  of  Rev.  4. 
6  ff.,  the  description  of  which  is  based  partly  upon  the  present 
passage,  partly  upon  the  Cherubim  of  Ezek.  1). 

V.  3.  The  thrice-repeated  *holy '  is  intensive  in  force,  and  is  not, 
in  its  first  conception,  allusive  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  it  may  be  appropriately  adopted  as  such. 

V.  4.  The  smoke  seems  to  typify  the  divine  recoil  from  and 
displeasure  at  all  that  is  offensive  to  God's  essential  holiness  (cp. 
Rev.  15.  7,  8).  Possibly  the  apparent  rocking  of  the  house  and 
its  filling  with  smoke  were  due  to  Isaiah's  giddiness  and  the 
mist  of  faintness  produced  by  his  sense  of  sin  in  the  presence  of 
the  divine  glory. 

Trinity  Sunday  E  a  Exodus  34.  i-io.    Jchxnmh's  Self- 
revelation  to  Moses. 
The  narrative  is  from  J  in  the  main. 

A  revelation  of  God's  moral  character.    The  attributes 
of  mercy  preponderate  over  those  of , judgement.    See  further 
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2  Easter  E  &,  4  Easter  E  h  (small-print  note  on  Deut.  5.  9, 
10). 

Trinity  Sunday  E  h  Numbers  6.  22-27.     The  threefold 

priestly  blessing. 
ThjB  passage  is  from  P. 

We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that  this  blessing  was  used 
every  morning  in  the  Temple  at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  and 
the  sacred  name  Jehovah  (or  rather,  Yahweh)  was  pro- 
nounced, even  in  the  days  when  it  had  become  the  custom, 
through  motives  of  reverence,  ordinarily  to  substitute 
Adonai  *  the  Lord '  for  it  (cp.  foot-note,  p.  4).  The  three- 
fold repetition  suggests  to  us  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  the  blessing  was  not  originally  designed 
to  convey  this  conception  of  God. 

Trinity  Sunday  E  c  Isaiah  40.  12-31.     God's  uniqueness 

as  Creator  and  sustainer  of  tJie  universe. 
See  1  Christmas  E  a. 

1  Trinity  M  a  Joshua  1.     God*s  commission  to  Joshua  as 
leader  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Moses, 

The  narrative-portion  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  dealing  with  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  has  been  formed  by  combination  of  extracts 
from  the  two  old  histoi-y- books  J  and  E  which  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  narratives  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Numbers,  and  in  the  last 
few  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  (cp.  pp.  68  f.).  In  the  Book  of 
Joshua  this  ancient  double  narrative  has  been  re-edited  by  an 
author  who  lived  not  long  after  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  (Deuteronomy)  in  the  i8th  year  of  Josiah  (612  b.c.  ;  see 
pp.  72  f.).  This  editor  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  high  ideals 
which  are  put  forward  in  Deuteronomy,  and  models  his  style  and 
phraseology  on  that  book.  He  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
framework  in  which  the  old  narratives  are  set,  and  for  the 
expansion  and  working  up  of  the  longer  speeches.  Naturally  it 
was  not  possible  for  a  speaker's  actual  words  to  be  preserved  and 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  extending  over  a  long  period  in 
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exactly  the  form  in  which  they  were  spoken.  The  speeches  in 
Josh.  1  are  mainly  due  to  this  Deuteronomic  editor  (whose  symbol 
is  Rd,  i.e.  *  Deuteronomic  Redactor*).  He  had  received  a  general 
tradition  as  to  the  fact  that  Joshua  was  encouraged  by  God  to 
undertake  his  mission,  and  as  to  his  exhortation  to  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes,  and  he  worked  up  this  tradition  in  his  own  words. 

The  latter  pai*t  of  the  book  which  defines  the  heritages  of  the 
different  tribes  (18.  15 — 21.  42)  and  the  narrative  of  22.  9-34  belong 
to  a  late  Priestly  source  akin  to  or  identical  with  P  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

Josh.  1  may  be  thus  analysed — w.  i,  2,  10,  11  a  E  ;  rr.  3-9,  116- 
18  Rd. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  takes  up  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  point  reached  in  Deut.  34,  which  relates  the  death  of 
Moses  (see  Sunday  after  Asoension  E  &).  In  Josh.  1  the 
new  leader  is  pictured  as  exhorted  by  God  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  of  Moses,  and  to  remain  true  to  God's  covenant. 
He  makes  preparation  for  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan. 

1  Trinity  M  h  Job  1.    Job,  a  p^'osperms  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  is  visited  hy  extraordinary  misfortunes. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic  poem  and  not  an  historical 
narrative.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Job  may  have  actually  existed, 
and  that  the  main  outlines  of  his  story  may  be  historical.  So 
much  as  this  seems  to  follow  from  the  reference  made  to  him 
by  Ezekiel,  who  groups  him  with  Noah  and  Daniel  as  a  typical 
righteous  man  (Ezek.  14.  14,  20).  The  Book  of  Job  can  hardly 
be  earlier  than  Ezekiel,  who  was  a  prophet  of  the  Exile  ;  therefore 
we  infer  that  an  earlier  tradition  as  to  a  patriarch  named  Job 
must  have  existed.  It  was  probably  this  tradition  which  formed 
the  historical  substratum  of  the  book,  in  which  the  patriarch's 
story  has  been  dramatized  and  made  to  serve  a  special  purpose  by 
a  Hebrew  thinker,  in  much  the  same  way  as  incidents  from  the 
lives  of  our  English  kings  have  been  dramatized  by  Shakespeare. 
That  the  book  is  a  drama  and  not  a  history  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  form  of  the  speeches  which  it  contains.  The  words  of  Job  and 
his  friends  cannot  be  regarded  as  impromptu  utterances.  They 
are  carefully  thought-out  and  well-balanced  productions,  intended 
to  present  different  sides  of  the  argument  and  to  exhibit  the  futility 
of  the  old  idea  that  suffering  is  necessarily  the  punishment  of  sin. 
The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  the  book,  except  the  prologue  and  epilogue  {chs.  1,  2,  42.  7-17), 
is  written  not  in  prose  but  in  poetry. 
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It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  fact  that  the  book  is 
a  dramatic  and  not  an  historical  composition  in  no  way  diminishes 
its  religious  value.  In  the  Divine  Library  of  the  O.T.  we  find 
various  forms  of  literary  composition  pressed  into  the  service  of  God's 
revelation  to  man.  History  and  legend,  prophecy  and  proverbial 
wisdom,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  are  different  modes  through 
which  the  mind  of  man  finds  rational  expression  ;  and  God*s  Holy 
Spirit  has  seen  good  to  choose,  not  one  single  type  of  literature  but, 
in  varying  degrees,  all  these  different  types,  as  the  medium  for  the 
divine  Self-manifestation  to  mankind. 

The  ancient  theory  in  Israel  as  to  the  divine  Justice  was  limited 
to  what  was  seen  to  take  place  during  the  brief  space  of  man's 
earthly  life.  The  hope  of  a  future  life  after  death  having  not  yet 
been  developed,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  God,  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  character  as  the  Embodiment  of  Righteousness,  should 
reward  the  good  man  and  punish  the  bad  man  during  the  present 
life  ;  and  that  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  to  the 
world  at  large  that  human  affairs  were  not  governed  by  chance, 
but  were  under  the  direction  of  an  Almighty  Ruler  whose  working 
in  the  world  was  the  supreme  expression  of  morcUity. 

This  theory  of  the  vindication  of  divine  Righteousness  during 
the  present  life  has  a  rough  and  general  approximation  to  truth  ; 
so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  should  have  passed 
unchallenged  during  a  great  part  of  Israel's  national  life.  Society 
being  constituted  as  it  is,  it  usually  happens—under  good  rulers  and 
in  normally  prosperous  times — that  moral  and  social  rectitude 
meets  with  its  recompense  in  this  life.  A  life  framed  in  accordance 
with  God's  moral  laws  is  likely  on  the  whole  to  be  immune  from 
the  ills  which  attack  the  dissolute,  and  to  be  prolonged  to  old  age  ; 
and  commercial  integrity  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man 
most  often  in  the  long  run  command  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  happens  normally  that  the  sinner  pays  the  penalty  of  his 
wickedness,  it  may  be  by  disease  and  death  brought  on  by  a  vicious 
career,  by  business-failure,  or  by  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
law. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  such  a  theory  should  for  ever 
escape  challenge.  Glaring  exceptions  to  the  established  rule  were 
always  likely  to  occur.  More  especially  would  this  be  the  case  at 
such  a  period  as  the  fall  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  the  exile  in 
Babylon,  and  the  restoration,  when  upright  and  good  men  formed 
a  minority,  often  despised  and  sometimes  persecuted ;  when  pa- 
triotic hopes  raised  by  the  return  from  captivity  were  destine^  to 
speedy  disappointment,  and  to  the  witness  of  *  the  day  of  small 
things '  as  against  the  expectation  of  a  glorious  future  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  prophets.  We  find,  then,  that  the  problem  of 
the  undeserved  suffering  of  the  righteous,  and  the  unchecked 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  excited  a  large  amount  of  speculation  and 
religious  difficulty  at  this  stage  of  O.T.  thought. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is  probably  a  product  of  the 
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age  of  the  Exile,  or  a  little  later,  we  have  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  elaborate  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  O.T.  Here  we  find  the  current  views  as  to  the  meaning 
of  prosperity  and  adversity  subjected  to  a  keen  criticism 
and  proved  to  be  inadequate ;  while  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  is  made  to  set  forward,  if  not  a  definite  solution 
of  the  problem,  at  any  rate  a  wider  view  as  to  the  range  of 
God's  providence  which  may  help  towards  a  solution. 

Job  represents  the  typical  righteous  man,  *  perfect  and 
upright,  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil '.  In  the 
midst  of  a  life  of  well-deserved  prosperity  he  is  suddenly 
overtaken  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  misfortunes,  blow 
following  upon  blow.  Faced  by  the  complete  loss  of  his 
property,  and  the  sudden  death  of  all  his  children,  his  trust 
in  the  divine  providence  remains  unshaken  {ch.  1.  20-22). 
Smitten  finally  with  a  loathsome  form  of  skin-disease — 
probably  elephantiasis,  the  severest  kind  of  leprosy — ^he  is 
urged  by  his  wife  to  abandon  his  faith  in  the  God  who  has 
permitted  him  to  imdergo  such  unexampled  sufferings. 
His  reply  is  *  Thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  impious  women 
speaketh.  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ? '  *  In  all  this ',  we  are 
told,  *  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  Ups '  (ch.  2.  9,  10). 

Job's  three  friends,  who  come  to  condole  with  him, 
represent  the  old  and  commonly-accepted  standpoint  that 
suffering,  especially  when  so  sudden  and  calamitous  as 
that  which  has  overtaken  Job,  must  be  due  to  sin.  The 
best  advice  which  they  can  offer  the  sufferer  is  to  press 
home  upon  him  this  doctrine,  to  urge  him  to  examine 
himself  in  order  to  discover  the  flagrant  act  of  sin  which 
has  brought  down  upon  him  the  hand  of  God  with  such 
terrible  heaviness,  and  to  make  confession  of  his  sin  and 
reparation  for  it.     Conscious  of  his  integrity,  as  regards  the 
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commission  of  any  heinous  sin,  Job  indignantly  repudiates 
the  charge  so  imjustly  levelled  against  him.  The  subject 
is  discussed  under  all  its  aspects  in  three  cycles  of  speeches, 
in  which  the  friends  propound  their  arguments  and  Job 
replies.  In  the  third  cycle,  the  speech  of  Bildad  (ch.  25) 
is  extremely  short,  and  Zophar  fails  to  speak  at  all— an 
arrangement  which  is  possibly  intended  to  suggest  that 
the  friends  have  exhausted  their  arguments. 

The  fact  has,  however,  been  noted  that  27.  11-23  is  inappropriate 
in  the  mouth  of  Job,  inasmuch  as  he  there  essays  to  teach  his 
friends  the  doctrine  which  they  themselves  have  been  maintaining, 
that  an  evil  fate  regularly  overtakes  the  wicked.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  we  may  here  find  the  lost  speech  of  Zophar,  the 
text  of  the  book  having  at  this  point  suffered  some  amount  of 
dislocation.  The  following  re-arrangement  has  been  plausibly 
suggested : — 25,  26,  5-14,  Bildad's  third  speech ;  26.  1-4,  27.  3-6, 
II,  I  a  (originally  follawed,  as  in  21,  24,  by  a  lost  section  describing 
the  unchecked  prosperity  of  the  wicked).  Job's  reply  ;  27.  7-10, 
13-23,  Zophar's  third  speech  (the  opening  of  which  iias  been  lost). 

The  section  formed  by  82-87,  in  which  a  fourth  friend,  Elihu, 
not  mentioned  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  comes  forward,  is 
probably  a  later  addition  to  the  book.  The  section  is  of  inferior 
literary  style,  and  its  insertion  is  detrimental  to  the  plan  of  the 
book — in  part  through  its  repetition  of  the  arguments  of  Eliphaz 
as  to  the  disciplinary  value  of  suffering,  in  part  through  its 
anticipation  of  the  teaching  of  G-od  as  to  the  divine  greatness. 

The  true  sequel  to  Job's  final  statement  of  his  case, 
which  ends  with  ch,  31,  is  found  in  ch,  38,  \^here  God 
answers  him  out  of  the  whirlwind.  This  speech  which  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  contains  the  writer's 
main  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
The  greatness  of  God,  as  witnessed  by  inanimate  and 
animate  nature,  is  beyond  man's  comprehension.  God's 
resources  are  infinite ;  nothing  is  hid  from  Him,  nor  can 
be  conceived  as  lying  outside  His  power.  It  is  therefore 
presumptuous  on  man's  part  to  question  the  justice  of  God's 
rule  of  the  world  in  regard  to  His  dealings  with  mankind, 
even  though  these  dealings  are  mysterious  and  pass  his 
understanding.    A  further  point  which  the  writer  makes 
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clear  by  his  whole  conception  of  Job  as  a  righteous  man 
who — though  nearly  falling  under  the  weight  of  his  trials- 
does  notwithstanding  maintain  finally  his  belief  in  God's 
providence  and  goodness,  is  that  there  are  such  things  as 
disinterested  piety  and  undeserved  suffeiing.  The  manner 
in  which  Job,  after  questioning  the  justice  of  Good's  dealings 
under  the  keen  stress  of  his  calamity,  does  in  the  end  bow 
his  head  beneath  the  revelation  of  the  divine  greatness 
and  wisdom,  and  retract  his  arraignment  of  God's  dealings 
with  mankind,  serves  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  suffering 
may  be  permitted  by  God,  not  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  but 
as  a  discipline  by  means  of  which  character  is  strengthened 
and  refined. 

t>.  I.  *  the  land  of  Uz  K  Job  is  pictured,  not  as  an  Israelite,  but 
as  a  member  of  a  tribe  akin  in  origin  to  Israel  (cp.  Gen.  10.  23  ; 
22.  3i),  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land  of  Edom  (cp. 
Gen.  88.  28 ;  Lam.  4.  21),  E.  or  SE.  of  the  Dead  sea,  bordering 
on  the  desert  and  exposed  to  Arab  marauders  (cp.  v.  15).  Job's 
friends  are  Arab  sheikhs  (cp.  p.  187).  The  writer  thus  lays  his 
scene  on  the  borders  of  Alrabia,  the  home  of  proverbial  wisdom 
(cp.  1  Kgs.  4.  30 ;  10.  I). 

r.  6.  *  Satan '  is  a  Hebrew  term  meaning  *  adversary  '.  *  2%e 
Satan  *  (so  her^  and  in  Zech.  3.  i,  2  ;  but  in  1  Chr.  21.  i  without 
the  definite  article)  in  O.T.  is  an  angelic  being  whose  function  it 
is  to  accuse  men  before  God,  to  represent  their  actions  in  an  evil 
light,  and  question  the  sincerity  of  their  motives. 

'0.  10.  'the  Sabeans\  Arab  tribesmen  from  the  south.  Cp. 
ch,  6.  19. 

1  Trinity  E  a  Joshua  5.  13—6.  20.    The  capture  of  Jericho  : 
Israel's  first  success  in  Canaan. 

The  narrative  is  formed  by  combination  of  two  parallel  accounts 
from  J  and  E. 

The  angelic  *  captain  of  the  host  of  Jehovah '  appears  to 
Joshua,  and  promises  him  success  in  his  assault  on  Jericho, 
prescribing  the  method  by  which  the  city  is  to  be  invested. 
Joshua  acts  accordingly,  and  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
investment  the  city  is  captured  without  difficulty. 
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In  reading  the  early  historical  narratives  of  the  O.T., 
especially  those  which  have  been  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  for  a  long  period  before  being  reduced  to  writing- 
such  as  we  find,  for  example,  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  we  must  beware  of  taking  the  stories  as  a  literal 
narration  of  bare  facts,  such  as  we  might  find  in  a  war- 
correspondent's  report  of  a  battle  which  happened  a  few 
days  before  the  account  was  written .  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  the  main  purpose  with  which  these  early  narratives 
were  preserved  was  religious  rather  than  merely  historical. 
The  writers'  aim  was  to  trace  God's  hand  working  through 
Israel's  past  history,  and  not  simply  to  write  an  historical 
chronicle  of  the  past  without  drawing  out  the  lessons 
which  that  past  had  to  offer  to  the  men  of  their  own  time.^ 
Thus  we  are  not  called  upon  to  accept  as  literal  historical 
facts  the  visible  appearance  of  the  angelic  being,  or  the 
falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  without  any  assault 
upon  the  pai-t  of  Israel.  The  facts  which  may  be  taken  as 
historical  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  are  that  Joshua 
heard  the  inward  voice  of  God  encouraging  him  to  feel 
certain  of  success  in  his  undertaking  in  reliance  upon 
divine  help  (very  possibly  he  may  have  seen  the  figure  of 
the  angelic  leader  in  a  dream  or  waking  vision :  cp.  Acts 
27.  23,  24),  and  that  the  city  was  captured  by  Israel  with 
great  ease — a  sure  earnest  that  God  was  helping  them  in 
their  campaign. 

^  Tbe  Jewish  Canon  places  the  historical  books  Josh.,  Judg., 
Sam.,  and  Egs.  among  the  Prophets^  ranking  them  as  ^the  former 
Prophets',  while  Isa.,  Jer.,  Ezek.,  and  the  12  Minor  Prophets  are 
distinguished  as  Hhe  later  Prophets'.  The  reason  is  that  the 
compilation  of  the  historical  books  was  the  work  of  the  Prophetic 
schools,  and  was  undertaken  for  a  distinctively  religious  purpose. 
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1  Trinity  E  b  Joshua  24.    Joshua's  farewdL  speech  to  Israel^ 
shortly  before  his  death. 

This  chapter,  which  belongs  to  the  latest  stratum  of  the  history- 
book  E  (cp.  pp.  68  f.),  has  been  put  into  its  present  form  by  a  prophet 
of  the  Northern  Elingdom  whose  style  and  religious  outlook  are 
strongly  akin  to  those  of  Hosea.  It  should  be  compared  with 
Judg.  10.  10-16  ;  1  Sam.  7.  1-12  ;  10.  18,  19  ;  12  (Samuel's  farewell 
address),  all  of  which  may  well  be  the  work  of  the  same  writer. 
These  passages,  and  others  like  them,  are  of  unique  value  as 
illustrating  the  high  ideals  which  marked  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophetic  school  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  which  no  doubt 
preserve  the  tradition  of  Moses*  teaching  and  influence.  Their 
language  and  thought  are  in  many  respects  akin  to  those  of 
Deuteronomy,  though  they  were  certainly  written  down  before  the 
discovery  of  that  book  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (see  pp.  72  f.).  In  ch, 
28  we  find  another  speech  attributed  to  Joshua.  This  comes  from 
the  pen  of  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of  the  old  narratives  (see  p.  179), 
and  aims  at  restating  the  religious  principles  of  Deuteronomy  more 
clearly  and  definitely  than  they  are  stated  in  the  older  speech  of 
ch.  24.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of  ch,  23  is 
already  contained  implicitly  in  ch.  24. 

Joshua  summons  the  tribes  to  Shechem,  the  central  city 
of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  and  exhorts  them  to  remain 
faithful  to  Jehovah.  After  a  review  of  God's  mercies  in 
the  past,  and  a  tracing  of  His  guiding  hand  in  all  that  has 
happened  to  them  from  the  call  of  Abraham  onwards 
{vv.  2-13),  the  choice  is  put  before  them— service  of  Jehovah 
or  service  of  the  heathen  gods.  Joshua  on  his  part  has 
made  his  resolution  :  he  and  his  family  will  serve  Jehovah 
and  Him  only  {vv,  14,  15).  The  people  thereupon  assert 
with  emphasis  that  they  are  of  the  same  mind  {vv.  16-18) ; 
but,  lest  they  should  make  their  choice  without  due 
thought  of  all  that  it  entails,  Joshua  reminds  them  that 
Jehovah  is  a  holy  God,  who  will  not  tolerate  sin  (vv.  19, 20 : 
on  the  meaning  of  the  term  Iwly  as  applied  to  God,  see  note 
on  Isa.  1.  4,  p.  8).  On  the  reassertion  of  their  fixed 
determination,  a  covenant  is  made  {vv.  21-25),  and  a  stone 
is  set  up  as  a  perpetual  witness  and  reminder  of  it  (iw.  26,  27). 
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1  Trinity  B  c  Job  2.  •  Job  smitten  mth  a  loathsome  sickness 
as  a  further  trial  of  his  piety. 

See  1  Trinity  M  b. 

V.  4.  'Skin  for  skin'.  The  precise  force  of  the  proverb  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  the  most  natural  explanation  is '  Some  one 
else's  skin  for  one's  own  *.  Satan  insinuates  that  Job  is  ready 
to  bai-ter  the  skin  of  his  cattle,  his  servants,  and  even  his  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  save  his  own  skin.  He  affects  pious  resigna- 
tion at  the  loss  of  his  belongings  in  order  that  God  may  spare 
him  personally. 

V,  II.  'the  Temanito',  from  Teman,  a  district  of  Edom  (Gen. 
86.  II  ;  Amos  1.  12;  Jer.  49.  7).  *the  Shuhite ',  or  member  of 
the  Arab  tribe  of  Shuah,  akin  to  Midian,  inhabiting  the  desert 
SE.  of  Palestine  (Gen.  25.  2,  6).  *  the  Naamathite ',  if  correct, 
denotes  a  member  of  an  otherwise  unknown  tribe ;  since  the 
reference  can  barely  be  to  Naamah  in  the  W.  of  Judah  (Josh.  16. 
41).  The  Greek  version  reads  *  the  Maonite '  here  and  in  11.  i ; 
20.  I  ;  42.  9,  i.  e.  inhabitant  of  Maon,  the  modern  Ka'ftn,  some 
60  miles  SSE.  of  the  Dead  sea.  This  is  entirely  suitable,  and 
probably  represents  the  correct  reading. 

2  Trinity  M  a  Judges  4  or  5.    The  history  and  song  of 

Debotv^u 

A  double  strand  of  narrative  runs  through  the  Book  of  Judges, 
most  of  the  stories  being  clearly  formed  by  combination  of  two 
parallel  accounts.  Evidence  indicates  that  this  double  strand  is 
derived  from  the  two  old  history-books  J  and  E,  which  seem  to 
have  carried  their  narrative  down  to  the  period  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  (1  Sam.),  if  not  somewhat  later.  We  find  in 
Judges  a  combined  J  and  E  narrative  in  the  stories  of  Ehud,  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  Jephthah,  and  Micah.  The  story  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  though  combining  two  distinct  accounts  in  prose  and  poetry, 
seems  to  come  wholly  from  E  ;  the  story  of  Samson  is  certainly 
wholly  from  J.  Later  eleihents  have  been  introduced  into  the 
book  in  the  short  accounts  of  the  Minor  Judges  (10. 1-5  ;  12.  8-15), 
and  in  the  last  three  chapters,  which,  though  based  on  a  J  narrative 
and  possibly  a  parallel  E  narrative,  are  mainly  composed  of  very 
late  material.  On  the  standpoint  of  the  main  editor  of  Judges  cp. 
4  Trinity  M  a. 

In  this  narrative  E  has  combined  a  prose-history,  of  pre- 
sumably the  same  date  as  the  other  old  narratives  belonging 
to  this  source,  with  an  ancient  poem  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  contemporary  with  the  events  which  it 
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celebrates,  and  which  was  probably  extracted  from  an  old 
collection  of  poems  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah 
(see  pp.  67  £)  The  events  recorded  took  place,  probably, 
not  later  than  1100  b.  c,  and  the  recollection  of  them  was 
most  likely  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for  some  800 
years  or  more  before  its  embodiment  in  written  form  in 
ch.  4.  By  comparing  the  contemporary  poem  {ch,  5)  with 
the  much  later  prose-narrative  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  historical  worth  of  such  oral  tradition. 
We  find  that  in  both  accounts  the  main  facts  are  the  same. 
Each  opens  with  reference  to  a  drastic  oppression  of  Israel 
on  the  part  of  the  Canaanites.  Deborah,  *  the  mother  in 
Israel '  of  the  poem,  is  clearly  the  instigator  of  the  effort  to 
shake  off  the  foreign  yoke,  just  as  Deborah  *  the  prophetess ' 
is  in  the  prose-narrative.  In  both  Barak  is  leader  of  the 
Israelite  troops  against  Sisera  the  leader  of  the  Canaanites. 
In  both,  again,  the  battle  and  the  rout  of  the  Canaanites 
takes  place  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  Sisera  subsequently 
meets  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  woman  named  Jael,  and 
a  period  of  pastoral  prosperity  follows  upon  Israel's  victory. 

There  exists  a  certain  number  of  somewhat  remarkable  discre- 
pancies between  the  two  accounts,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  mention 
of  Jabin,  King  of  Hazor,  as  the  oppressor  in  ch.  4  and  his  entire 
absence  from  ch,  5,  which  regards  Sisera,  not  merely  as  captain  of 
the  Canaanite  army  and  vicegerent  of  a  higher  power,  but  as  him- 
self of  kingly  rank,  with  *  kings  of  Canaan '  {v.  19)  under  him ;  and 
a  difiference  in  the  Israelite  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  battle — in  ch,  4  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  only  {y.  6),  in 
ch.  5  Ephraim  with  Benjamin,  Machir  (i.  ei  west  Manasseh), 
Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali  {w.  14,  15,  18).  Examination  of 
the  prose-nan*ative  by  itself  proves,  however,  that  it  is  not  self- 
consistent.  The  inconsistency  has  been  introduced  by  inclusion  of 
the  Jabin-element,  which  should  really  form  no  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, but  seems  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the  account  of  the  defeat  of 
Jabin,  Eling  of  Hazor,  which  we  find  in  Josh.  11.  1-9.  Possibly  the 
original  form  of  this  narrative  may  have  made  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  the  chief  actors  in  the  defeat  of  Jabin,  i.  e.  it  may  have 
related  a  separate  tribal  movement  akin  to  those  recorded  by  the 
J  document  in  Judg.  1.     If  we  remove  these  alien  elements  from 
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ch,  4,  the  agreement  in  detail  between  the  prose  and  poetical 
narratives  is  remarkably  close. 

Jael's  murder  of  Sisera  was  nothing  else  than  a  base  act  of 
treachery,  and  cannot  be  justified  even  by  the  standards  of 
a  barbarous  age.  The  Kenites  had  no  quarrel  with  Sisera 
(cp.  4.  17),  and  his  admission  into  the  tent  of  a  nomad  and 
partaking  of  refreshment  offered  to  him  ought,  according 
to  the  Semitic  standard,  to  have  rendered  his  person  in- 
violable whilst  he  was  a  guest  of  the  Kenite.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  Jael  had  suffered  any  personal  affront  or 
injury  ;  more  probably  she  saw  in  her  deed  a  ready  means 
of  ingratiating  herself  with  the  victors  (cp.  4. 22),  and  feared 
on  the  other  hand  lest  she  should  herself  fall  a  victim  to 
the  Israelites  if  she  were  found  to  be  harbouring  their  arch- 
enemy. It  was  natural  that  the  Israelites  should  glory 
over  the  humiliating  death  of  a  cruel  oppressor  in  a  national 
poem  composed  in  primitive  times ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
poem  stands  unaltered  in  the  O.T.  does  not  in  any  way 
imply  that  the  deed  met  with  divine  approbation. 

4.  14.  *  Is  not  the  Lord  gone,  &c.'  The  scene  gains  Aiuch  in 
vividness  if  we  may  suppose  that  Deborah,  as  she  speaks,  points 
to  the  gathering  storm,  which  appears  to  have  burst  in  the  face 
of  the  foe  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  (cp.  ch.  5.  4,  5,  20, 
2t).  Jehovah's  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  the  storm, 
especially  when  He  goes  forth  to  battle  before  His  people,  is 
well-marked  in  the  O.T.  (cp.  Josh.  10.  11  ;  1  Sam.  7.  10  ;  Ps.  18. 
9  flf.,  &c.) 

5.  2.  Render,  *When  long  locks  of  hair  were  worn  loose  in 
Israel ;  when  the  people  offered  themselves  willingly  \  The 
verse  is  not  a  part  of  the  poem,  but  states  its  occasion,  as  given  in 
the  old  song-book,  in  the  same  form  as  many  of  the  Psalm-head- 
ings (so  Ps.  3,  *  When  he  fled  from  Absalom  his  son ' ;  cp.  also 
the  headings  of  Ps.  84,  51,  52,  54,  &c.).  *  Bless  ye  the  Lord  \ 
which  follows,  stands  as  title  of  the  poem,  indicating  that  it  is 
a  song  of  thanksgiving  ;  just  as  cei-tain  Psalms  of  praise  have  a 
prefixed  Hallelujah  *  Praise  ye  the  Lord  '  (Ps.  106,  111,  112,  &c.). 
The  poem  itself  begins  in  v.  3. 

Among  ancient  Semitic  warriors  the  wearing  the  hair  long 
was  a  symbol  of  consecration  to  the  enterprise  which  they  had 
undertaken,  just  as  it  was  in  the  Nazirite  vow  (Num.  6.  1-21). 
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For  long  hair  in  warfare  op.  Deut.  82.  43  (where  we  should 
render  *  From  the  long-haired  heads  of  the  enemy ',  in  place  of 
*  From  the  head  of  the  leaders  of  the  enemy '),  Ps.  68.  31. 

w.  4,  5.  Jehovah  is  pictured  as  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
Israel  in  battle  from  His  ancient  seat  on  Mount  Sinai. 

w.  6-15.  The  middle  part  of  the  poem  has  come  down  to  us  in 
a  very  corrupt  form,  having  probably  been  copied  from  a  very 
ancient  and  only  partially  legible  MS.  The  text  cannot  be 
restored  with  any  certainty ,1  though  its  general  sense  is  still  for 
the  most  part  fairly  clear. 

V,  31.  *0  my  soul,  &c.'    We  should  probably  read 
*  Bless  thou,  my  soul,  the  might  of  the  Lord '. 


2  Trinity  M  h  Job  3.    Job's  first  speech. 

Job,  in  his  misery,  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  {vv,  i-io). 
Why  could  he  not  have  died  as  soon  as  he  was  born  ? 
{vv.  11-19).  Why  should  those  who  long  for  death  have 
their  lives  prolonged  ?  (vv.  20-26). 

V.  5.  <  all  that  maketh  black  the  day  *,  i.  e.  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  other  abnormal  forms  of  darkness  which  were  taken  to 
portend  calamity. 

V,  6,  *  Let  it  not  rejoice  *.  Read,  *  Let  it  not  be  joined  unto  \ 
as  suggested  by  R.V.  margin, 

V.  8.  *  Who  are  ready,  &c.*  Those  who  claimed  the  power  to 
rouse  the  primaeval  dragon  who  was  believed  to  swallow  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  eclipses. 

V.  13.  *  the  knees ',  i.  e.  the  father's  knees,  upon  whom  the  new- 
born child  was  laid  in  token  that  he  accepted  it  as  his  own.  Cp. 
G^en.  50.  33,  where  Joseph  thus  adopts  his  great  grandchildren. 

V,  14.  '  waste  places '.  This  can  scarcely  be  correct.  We  seem 
to  need  some  word  denoting  costly  mausoleums,  such  as  were  the 
pyramids. 

V.  33.  *  whose  way  is  hid  \  i.  e.  who  knows  not  which  way  to 
turn  in  order  to  escape  the  misfortunes  by  which  he  is  en- 
compassed. 

w,  35,  36.  R.V.  margins  may  be  ignored. 

1  The  present  writer  has  made  an  attempt  to  restore  it  in  his 
commentary  on  Judges,  pp.  103  flf. 
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2  Trinity  E  a  Judges  6.  33—7.  23.    Gideon's  rout  of  the 
Midianites. 

Two  parallel  accounts  from  J  and  E  are  interwoven  in  the 
Gideon-story.  According  to  the  J  narrative,  Gideon,  after  receiv- 
ing his  commission  to  deliver  Israel  as  recorded  in  6. 11-24,  musters 
his  own  small  clan  of  Abiezer  (6.  34),  800  strong,  and  equipping 
them  with  pitchers  containing  torches,  creates  by  a  ruse  a  panic  in 
the  Midianite  camp,  and  puts  the  foe  to  flight  (elements  in  7.  16-22 
closely  interwoveli  with  a  parallel  account  from  E).  With  the 
assistance  of  other  clans  of  Manasseh,^  hastily  summoned,  he 
pursues  the  foe  to  the  Jordan,  where  their  escape  is  cut  off  by  the 
Ephraimites,  who  capture  and  execute  the  Midianite  princes  Oreb 
and  Zeeb.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  Ephraim  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  him  is  frustrated  by  his  diplomacy  (7.  23 — 8.  3).  The 
beginning  of  the  orisinal  E  narrative  has  not  been  included  by  the 
editor ;  but  it  must  presumably  have  contained  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  Gideon's  brothers  by  the  Midianites  (cp.  8.  18),  through 
which  the  prosecution  of  a  blood-feud  devolved  upon  him,  and,  in 
close  connexion  with  this,  a  promise  of  divine  assistance  against 
Midian,  possibly  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a  vision.  This 
was  followed  by  a  new  raid  of  Midian  from  across  Jordan  (6.  33), 
the  muster  by  Gideon  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (6.  35),  and  his 
request  for  the  sign  of  the  fleece  (6.  36-40).  Gideon  then  encamps 
with  his  force  by  the  spring  of  Harod,  over  against  the  Midianite 
host  (7.  i)  ;  he  descends  with  his  servant  by  night  to  the  camp  of 
Midian  and  overhears  the  Midianite  relating  his  dream  (7.  9-15), 
and  encouraged  by  this  he  plans  a  ruse  in  which  the  sudden  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  by  all  the  members  of  his  small  force  stationed  at 
different'  points  round  the  enemy's  camp  causes  the  Midianites  to 
believe  that  they  are  surrounded  by  a  large  army,  and  in  their 
panic  to  turn  their  swords  one  against  another  (elements  in  7.  16- 
22  closely  interwoven  with  J's  parallel  account).  The  fugitives  are 
pursued  across  Jordan,  ovei-taken,  and  destroyed,  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  their  two  chieftains,  being  brought  back  and  executed 
for  the  murder  of  Gideon's  brothers,  as  related  in  8.  4-21.  Gideon 
makes  an  ephod  from  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  spoil,  and  establishes 
it  at  Ophrah  (8.  24-270).  This  original  E  narrative  has  been  sub- 
sequently enlarged  by  a  later  hand  (E*  ;  cp.  p.  186)  by  addition  of 
the  denunciation  of  IsraePs  infidelity  to  Jehovah  by  an  unnamed 
prophet  (6.  7-10)  ;  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  altar  of  Baal 
(6.  25-32) ;  the  addition  to  Gideon's  force  of  contingents  from 
Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  (6.  35  6),  so  as  to  form  the  large  force 

^  The  allusion  in  7.  23  to  the  summoning  of  Naphtali  seems  to 
be  a  later  addition ;  in  the  course  of  a  hurried  pursuit  towards  the 
SE.,  Gideon  could  scarcely  have  summoned  tribes  which  lived  to 
the  N.  of  the  scene  of  action. 
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of  32,000  which  is  reduced  to  800  as  related  in  7.  a -8,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  £act  that  the  victory  is  to  be,  not  by  human  might, 
but  by  divine  aid ;  the  refusal  of  Gideon  to  accept  the  kingship 
(8.  22,  33);  and  the  reprobation  of  the  Ephod-cultus  (8.  276). 
Traces  of  the  hand  of  the  editor  who  combined  the  narratives  are 
to  be  seen  in  7.  8  a  (combining  the  pitchers  of  J  with  the  trumpets 
of  E  ;  for  the  correct  reading  of  the  verse  see  final  notes) ;  7.  16-22 
(such  links  as  were  necessary  to  combine  the  two  accounts  of  the 
night-attack) ;  7.  25  (the  words  *  and  they  pursued  Midian  *,  *  beyond 
the  Jordan ',  connecting  J*s  account  of  the  pursuit,  which  stops  at 
the  Jordan,  with  E*s  account  where  the  pursuit  is  carried  beyond  it). 

The  Midianites  were  nomadic  Arabian  clans  from  the  E. 
of  Jordan  similar  to  those  that  still  commit  depredations 
upon  the  peasant-proprietors  W.  of  Jordan.  The  positions 
of  the  two  armies,  as  given  in  6.  33,  7.  i,  ^re  identical  with 
those  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines  on  the  eve  of  Saul's  last 
battle  (1  Sam.  28.  4) — Gideon's  army  (like  that  of  Saul)  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Gilboa,  and  the  Midianites  (like  the 
Philistines)  below  in  the  vale  of  Jezreel  to  the  N.,  close  to 
Shunem.  The  Midianites  fled  in  panic  down  the  vale  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  had  to  cover  some  35  miles  to  the  S. 
before  reaching  the  fords  at  the  modern  ed-Damiyyeh. 
There  was  thus  time  for  the  Ephraimites— hastily  sum- 
moned from  the  hill-country  S.  of  Gilboa— to  seize  the 
fords  and  intercept  the  fugitives. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oldest  and  most  authentic 

account  of  Gideon's  muster  is  that  of  J,  which  limits  his 

original  force  to  a  mere  handful  (300  men)  from  his  own 

clan  of  Abiezer  only.    E's  original  account,  which  mentions 

the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (but  that  tribe  only),  was  probably 

similar  as  regards  the  small  number.    The  addition  to  this 

latter  narrative  of  the  story  of  an  originally  large  force 

artificially  reduced  to  300  (see  small  print  above)  is  intended 

to  point  a  religious  moral,  but  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 

historical. 

6.  34.  Read,  as  in  R.V.  margin^  *the  spirit  of  the  Lord  clothed 
itself  in  Gideon '.    The  meaning  is  that  the  divine  Spirit  took 
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complete  possession  of  him,  so  that  he  became,  as  it  were,  its 
incarnation,  and  was  thus  employed  as  its  instrument. 

7.  I.  'by  the  hill  of  Moreh  \  Read,  *  beneath  the  hill  of 
Moreh'.  The  hill  of  Moreh  (i.e.  *  the  oracle-giver*)  is  the 
modern  *  little  Hermon ',  to  the  N.  of  Mount  Gilboa  across  the 
vale.  It  was  at  the  S.  foot  of  this  hill  that  the  Midianites  were 
encamped. 

V.  6.  The  words  *  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth '  seem  to 
be  misplaced,  and  should  properly  come  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
with  reference  to  those  who  *  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to 
drink  water'.  Drinking  from  the  palm  of  the  hand— or  rather, 
using  the  hand  to  fling  the  water  into  the  mouth — can  scarcely 
be  compared  to  the  lapping  of  a  dog. 

V.  7.  The  reason  why  the  800  were  retained  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  host  rejected  has  formed  a  puzzle  to  interpreters.  It 
seems  obvious  that  (in  so  far  as  the  test  was  one  of  attUude)  the 
main  part  of  the  army  who  knelt  to  drink,  and  rained  the  water 
in  their  hands,  were,  humanly  speaking,  the  better  suited  for 
the  enterprise,  as  adopting  a  method  in  the  practice  of  which 
they  were  the  less  likely  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  a  lurking  foe 
than  those  who  rested  on  their  hands,  or  lay  prone  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  lap  like  a  dog  by  placing  their  mouths  to  the 
water.  But  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  whole 
narrative,  7.  3-8,  is  obviously  intended  to  emphasize  the  lesson 
that  victory  results  from  divine  assistance  and  not  from  the 
numbers  or  tactics  of  the  human  instruments  employed  (cp.  v.  a), 
it  seems  likely  that  the  lapping  method,  which,  from  the  purely 
human  point  of  view,  might  seem  to  amount  to  criminal  careless- 
ness in  presence  of  the  enemy,  may  have  been  taken  by  the 
narrator  as  exhibiting  trust  in  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
God,  as  opposed  to  the  anxious  alertness  of  those  who  believed 
that  their  hope  of  success  depended  upon  themselves.  If  this  is 
so,  a  commentary  on  the  narrative  may  be  found  in  1  Sam.  16.  7  : 
man  looks  at  the  outward  appearance  of  fitness  ;  but  God  looks 
at  the  heart. 

V.  8.  'So  the  people  .  .  .  trumpets*.  Read,  'And  they  took  the 
pitchers  of  the  people  in  their  hand,  and  their  trumpets '.  The 
statement  is  due  to  the  editor  who  combined  the  nai-ratives  of 
J  and  E,  and  is  intended  to  explain  how  Gideon's  army  came  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  pitchers  (J)  and  trumpets  (E)  for  the 
ruse  which  is  to  be  described  in  vv.  16  ff. 

V,  16.  The  pitcher  would  serve  to  conceal  the  glowing  end  of 
the  torch  from  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  it 
from  the  wind.  The  torch  would  smoulder  without  a  flame,  and 
would  only  burst  into  a  blaze  when  removed  from  the  pitcher 
and  waved  through  the  air.  A  modern  Egyptian  parallel  has 
been  quoted. 

V,  31.  'and  all  the  host  ran,  &c. '  Read,  'and  all  the  host 
awoke,  and  gave  a  shout,  and  fled '. 
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2  Trinity  E  h  Ruth  1.     The  filial  piety  of  the  Modbitess 
Euth. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  pre-exilic  or 
post-exilic.  Those  who  favour  the  latter  view  urge  the  manner  in 
which  the  transference  of  the  right  of  next-of-kin  is  treated  in  4. 
I -1 2,  as  though  it  were  a  custom  long  obsolete  and  merely  of 
antiquarian  interest ;  and  also  the  language,  which  exhibits  some 
peculiarities  of  phraseology.  It  is  thought  that  the  book  may  have 
been  written  in  view  of  the  vigorous  measures  enforced  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  for  the  suppression  of  mixed  marriages  among  the 
Jews  (Ezra  9,  10  ;  Neh.  13.  23  flP.).  The  writer  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  King  David  himself  derived  his  descent  from  such 
a  mixed  union.  The  piety  of  the  Moabitess  Ruth  is  finely  illustra- 
ted (1.  16-18).  When  her  son  is  born,  she  is  compared  to  Rachel 
and  Leahy  *  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel  ',  and  she  is 
declared  to  be  better  to  Naomi,  her  mother-in-law,  Hhan  seven 
sons'.  The  case  of  Tamar,  another  foreign  woman  who  was  an 
ancestress  of  David,  is  also  expressly  cited  (4.  12). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  book  is  marked 
by  a  peculiar  freshness  and  grace  of  style,  far  more  closely  akin  to 
the  pre-exilic  narratives  contained  in  Genesis-Kings  than  to  any 
post-exilic  narrative.  It  is  possible  that  the  view  that  the  work  is 
pre-exilic  in  the  main  ;  and  the  view  that  it  contains  an  implicit 
polemic  against  the  narrow  nationalizing  standpoint  of  post-exilic 
times  may  be  brought  into  combination,  if  it  be  supposed  that 
a  post-exilic  writer  found  the  old  historical  narrative  ready  to  liis 
hand,  and  adapted  it,  by  a  few  touches  here  and  there,  to  illustrate 
his  special  purpose. 

2  Trinity  B  c  Job  5.  6-27.  Eliphaz's  theory  of  the  meaning 
of  sujferi/ng.- 
Eliphaz,  having  argued  in  ch,  4  that  no  man  living  can 
be  counted  just  before  God,  but  that  all  are  by  nature 
morally  defective  (cp.  4.  17  in  E.V.  margin)^  proceeds  in 
ch.  5  to  point  out  that  resentment  of  God's  dealings  is  an 
act  of  folly  which  courts  disaster  {vv,  1-7).  The  right 
course  is  to  turn  to  God  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  His 
government  of  the  world  is  actuated  by  purposes  of  good 
{vv.  8-15),  and  to  accept  misfortime  as  a  chastening, 
the  end  of  which  is  more  abundant  blessing  {w.  17-27). 
Eliphaz's  argument  is  nobly  expressed,  and  contains  a 
great  element  of  truth.    It  fails  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that 
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(dl  sufTering  is  directly  proportionate  to  sin,  and  that  in 
this  assumption  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  it. 
In  his  allusions  to  Job's  faint-heartedness  and  impatience 
under  suffering  he  shows  that  he  does  not  realize  the 
acuteness  of  that  suffering ;  and  it  is  this  which  provokes 
Job's  agonized  outburst  which  follows. 

V,  7.  Read,  *  But  man  begetteth  trouble, 

As  surely  as  the  sparks  fly  upward  ^ 
Human  trouble  and  affliction  are  not  due  to  causes  external  to 
man  {v.  6),  but  result  from  defects  which  are  inherent  in  his 
nature  (cp.  ch,  4.  8). 

V.  12.  'cannot  perform  their  enterprise \  Rather,  'cannot 
achieve  sound  wisdom  ^  (or  the  success  which  is  the  outcome  of 
such  wisdom  when  exercised.    R.Y.  is  merely  a  loose  paraphrase). 

V.  13.  *froward\    Rather,  *  deceitful  *  (literally,  'twisted 'or 

*  tortuous'). 

«.  15.  *  But  he  saveth  from  the  sword  of  their  mouth  '.  The 
text  is  certainly  at  fault.  Parallelism  demands  some  such  sense 
as  *  But  he  saveth  the  afflicted  from  the  sword  ^ 

V.  23.  Stones  shall  be  bound  by  agreement  not  to  spoil  his 
arable  land  (cp.  2  Egs.  8.  19),  and  wild  beasts  not  to  harm  his 
flocks  and  herds  (c{i.  Hos.  2.  18).     It  may  be  questioned  whether 

*  stones  of  the  field '  is  original  (the  repetition  of  *  the  field'  in 
each  of  the  parallel  clauses  is  inelegant).    A  better  parallel  to 

*  the  beasts  of  the  field  *  would  be  *  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  *. 

3  Trinity  Mai  Samuel  1.    The  hirth  of  Samuel  and  his 

dedication  to  Jehovah. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  were  originally  one  book.  In  1  Sam.  a 
double  strand  of  narrative  gives  us  parallel  accounts  of  most  of  the 
principal  events.  These  double  narratives  form  respectively  the 
continuation  of  the  two  main  strands  of  narrative  in  Judges,  i.  e. 
the  J  and  E  narratives  (cp.  p.  187).  The  E  narrative  belongs 
largely  to  the  latest  stratum  of  E  (E^),  which  exhibits  markedly 
the  influence  of  Hosea,  and  belongs,  most  probably,  to  the  half- 
century  following  that  prophet.  It  is  of  very  high  religious  value, 
though  hardly  so  historically  reliable  as  the  much  older  narrative 
of  J  (cp.  for  example  the  remarks  on  p.  199  on  the  two  narratives 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  kingship). 
In  2  Sam.  the  main  source  is  the  court-history  of  David  which 
runs  throughout  chs.  9-20,  and  finds  its  continuation  in  1  Kgs.  1, 2. 
This  narrative  was  probably  put  into  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  and  is  of  first-class  historical  value  (cp.  p.  68).  Other 
material  in  2  Sam.  may  have  been  derived  ultimately  from  the 
same  source,  though  now  appearing  in  a  somewhat  later  and  less 
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original  form.  The  editor  who  redacted  the  old  sources  to  form 
the  Books  of  Samuel  was  content  to  do  his  work  without  making 
extensive  or  striking  additions  from  his  own  pen. 

V,  I.  *  of  Ramathaim-zophim \  Read,  'of  the  Ramathites, 
a  Zuphite '. 

V.  5.  The  reading  of  the  Greek  version,  given  in  R.  V.  margin, 
should  be  adopted. 

V.  15.  *  of  sorrowful  spirit  *.  Read,  with  the  Greek  version,  *  in 
misfortune'  (literally,  *hard  of  day*,  i.  e.  one  upon  whom  times 
are  hard). 

V,  16.  '  Belial '.  The  original  of  the  term  is  obscure,  but  its 
usage  shows  that  it  denotes  wickedness  of  a  gross  or  appalling 
character. 

V,  20.  The  name  Samuel  suggests  to  the  writer  the  meaning 
'  Asked  of  God ',  though  it  cannot  philologically  be  so  explained. 
It  seems  properly  to  mean  *  The  Name  is  God '  ('  The  Name  *  • 
a  substitution  for  'Jehovah').  Similar  names  are  Sumu-la-ilu, 
*  The  Name  indeed  is  God  *,  Sumu-abi,  *  the  Name  is  my  father ' — 
names  borne  by  two  kings  of  the  First  Babylonian  dynasty, 
which  was  Amorite  in  origin,  and  must  have  spoken  a  language 
closely  akin  to  early  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  *  Asked '  (of  God)  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Saul. 

V,  24.  *  three  bullocks  \  Read,  with  R.V.  margin,  *  A  bullock 
of  three  years  old  \  Notice  in  v,  25  the  allusion  to  *  ike  bullock', 
i.e.  one  only. 

3  Trinity  M  6  Job  19,    After  asserting  that  it  is  not  his  sin, 

hut  God's  injustice,  that  is  responsible  for  his  suffering. 

Job  expresses  his  conviction  that  God  will  finally  vindicate 

his  innocence. 

See  Easter  Eve  E. 

V.  17.  *my  supplication*.     Rather,    *I  am  loathsome'  (R.V. 
margin  2). . 
V.  1 8.  Children  mock  at  his  vain  efforts  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

3  Trinity  E  a  1  Samuel  2. 1-21.  A  hymn  of  praise  attributed 
to  Hannah  {w.  i-io).  The  toicJcedness  of  Eli's  sons 
(vv,  12-17).  SamueVs  early  life  at  the  sanctuary  ofShiloh 
(vv,  II,  18-21). 

The  poem  describes  in  general  terms  God's  testing  of 
men's  actions,  His  abasement  of  the  arrogant,  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  lowly.    The  allusion  to  the  king  ini;.  lo  points  to 
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a  later  date  than  that  of  Hannah.  Even  if  the  poet  has  the 
ideal  king  in  mind,  such  a  reference  presupposes  the  actual 
existence  of  the  monarchy.  No  douht  the  poem  was 
inserted  by  an  editor  on  the  view  that  the  allusion  of  v.  5 
('Yea,  the  barren,  &c.')  made  it  appropriate  to  Hannah's 
X5ircumstances.  Certain  elements  in  the  poem  have  sug- 
gested thoughts  in  the  Magnificat  (Luke  1.  46-55);  but 
these  (in  contrast  to  the  O.T.  poem)  are  subordinated  to 
the  main  theme,  which  centres  round  the  thought,  'He 
hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  His  handmaiden '. 

V,  2.  *  For  there  is  none  beside  thee '.  This  clause  destroys 
the  balance  of  the  verse,  which  should  form  a  couplet  of  two 
parallel  lines.     It  is  no  doubfc  a  later  addition  to  the  poem. 

V.  5.  *  have  ceased '.     Read,  *  have  ceased  to  toil  *,  and  omit 

*  Yea  *  from  the  following  clause. 

V,  10.  *They  that  strive  .  .  .  heaven*.     Read, 

.    ^  The  Lord  shall  shatter  His  adversaries ; 

He  that  is  Most  High  in  heaven  shall  break  them  '. 

V,  13.  *  sons  of  Belial  *.     Cp.  p.  196. 

w.  1 2-16.  *  they  knew  not . .  .  was,  that '.  Read,  *  they  knew 
not  (i.  e.  refused  to  recognize)  the  Lord,  nor  the  rightful  due  of 
the  priest  from  the  people '  (cp.,  for  the  rightful  due,  Deut.  18,  3). 
The  following  sentence  sliould  be  rendered,  *  Whenever  a  man 
was  sacrificing,  the  priest's  servant  would  come  .  .  .  and  would 
strike  it .  . .  all  that  the  flesh-hook  brought  up  the  priest  would 
take  for  himself  \  w.  13,  14  describe  an  abuse,  and  vv,  15,  16 
a  still  greater  one.  The  view  that  w,  13,  14  describe  the 
legitimate  practice,  and  w,  15,  16  the  abuse,  is  negatived  by  the 

*  Yea,  moreover  *  of  v.  15. 

t>.  17.  *  men  abhorred  '.  R. V.  margin  *  the  men  despised  *  is 
correct.  Xhe  men  in  question  are  not  Israel  in  general,  but  the 
priests  themselves. 

3  Trinity  B  &  1  Samuel  3.    Jehovah's  revelation  to  the  hoy 
Sarmcel, 

V,  I.  'precious  .  .  .  open*.  R.V.  margins  *rare  .  . .  frequent' 
are  correct.  The  meaning  is  that  God  did  not  often  reveal  His 
will  through  the  agency  of  prophecy. 

V.  II.   *  tingle  *,  i.  e.  *  ring  * ;  not  *  smart  \ 

V.  13.   *  For  I  have  told  him  \     Read,  *  And  thou  shalt  tell  him '. 

*  did  bring  a  curse  upon  themselves  *.    The  rendering  is  illegiti- 
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mate.  Read,  with  the  Greek  version,  *  did  cui-se  God  *.  The  text 
has  been  intentionally  altered  by  a  Jewish  scribe  from  motives  of 
reverence. 


3  Trinity  E  c  Job  28.  Where  com  Wisdom  he  found? 
The  *  Wisdom'  with  which  this  chapter  deals  is  the 
intellectual  apprehension  of  the  order  of  the  universe  under 
both  its  physical  and  moral  aspects  (cp.,  on  this  conception, 
Quinquagesima  M  h).  This,  the  writer  states,  is  unattain- 
able by  man.  Man,  alone  of  created  beings,  has  skilfully 
penetrated  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of  its 
treasures  {vv.  i-ii) ;  but  he  has  failed,  in  all  his  explora- 
tions, to  discover  the  place  of  Wisdom.  Wisdom  cannot 
be  purchased  with  all  the  treasures  of  earth,  nor  found  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  or  in  the  underworld  (w.  12-22).  It 
is  known  only  to  God,  the  world's  Creator  {vv.  23-27). 
As  a  substitute  for  this  unattainable  Wisdom  there  is 
ordained  for  man  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  be  carried  into 
practice  in  the  living  of  a  life  free  from  sin  {v,  28). 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  any  connexion  between 
this  chapter  and  the  speech  of  Job  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
acquiescence  of  the  writer  in  the  fact  that  divine  Wisdom  is 
unsearchable,  and  his  tranquil  acceptance  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
as  the  only  substitute  for  this  Wisdom,  are  far  removed  from 
Job's  despairing  and  bitter  mood  as  exhibited  in  the  two  chapters 
which  follow.  *  If  Job  has  risen  to  this  tranquil  temper,  how 
comes  it  that  he  falls  back  (30.  20-23)  into  complainings,  and 
dissatisfaction  at  not  having  been  justified  by  God  (81.  35)? 
And.  further,  if  he  has  reached,  by  the  unaided  force  of  his  own 
meditations,  this  devout  and  submissive  frame  of  mind,  how  is  the 
ironical  tone  of  the  Divine  speeches  {chs.  88 — 42.  6)  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  If  he  is  already  resigned  to  the  inscrutability  of  the 
Divine  ways,  how  does  it  need  to  be  again  pointed  out  to  him  ? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  the  author  conceives  of  Job's  tranquil  frame 
of  mind  as  temporary  only  ?  There  is,  however,  ...  an  imper- 
fect psychological  basis  even  for  a  temporary  recovery  of  calmness: 
Job  is  unmoved  by  the  arguments  of  his  friends ;  and  no  other 
independent  influence  (as  is  chs,  88-89)  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  him '  (Driver).  The  only  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  chapter  is  the  work  of  another  writer,  and  is,  like  the 
Elihu-speeches  (cp.  p.  183),  a  later  insertion  into  the  book. 
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V.  4.  R.V.  margin  (substantially  the  rendering  of  A.V.)  is 
wholly  incorrect,  and  may  be  neglected.  R.V.  text  understands  the 
passage  as  descriptive  of  mining  operations — the  miner  is  let 
down  the  newly  opened  shaft  by  means  of  a  rope,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  hangs  and  swings,  working  in  solitude  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  general  sense ;  but  the 
Hebrew  text  is  obscure,  and  must  have  undergone  some  amount 
of  corruption. 

4  Trinity  Mai  Samuel  12.    SamuieVs  farewell  speech. 

The  speech  is  closely  related  in  thought  and  phraseology  to 
Joshua's  farewell  speech  in  Josh.  24,  and  must  no  doubt  have  gained 
its  present  form  at  the  hands  of  the  same  writer.  Cp.  1  Trinity  E  6. 
It  concludes  the  later  of  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel,  which  have 
been  interwoven  in  1  Sam.  8-12,  each  in  practically  its  full  and 
original  form,  and  which  can  easily  be  distinguished  and  separated. 
The  earlier  account,  which  comes  from  J,  is  contained  in  9.  t — 10. 
16  ;  10.  27  6—11.  II,  15  (reading  10.  27  6,  with  R.V.  margin,  'And  it 
came  to  pass  after  about  a  month,  &c.,'  as  in  the  Greek  vei-sion). 
According  to  this  narrative,  the  appointment  of  a  king  is  a  mark 
of  Jehovah's  favour,  his  mission  being  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Philistines  (cp.  ch,  9.  15,  16).  The  later  account  comes  from  E, 
and  is  found  in  8.  1-12  ;  10.  17-27  a  ;  12.  1-25,  and,  according  to 
this,  Israel's  request  for  a  human  king  is  regarded  as  a  definite  act 
of  rejection  of  Jehovah's  kingship  (cp.  ch.  8.  6,  7).  11.  12-24 
appears  to  have  been  added  by  the  welder  of  the  two  narratives, 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  J's  narrative  with  that  of  E  (10.  27). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  narrative  of  J,  which  is  the  older, 
is  historically  the  more  authentic.  E*s  narrative  in  its  present 
form  belongs  to  the  latest  stratum  of  that  document  (E*),  which  is 
strongly  influenced  by  the  thought  and  phraseology  of  the  prophet 
Hosea  (middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.c).  Cp.  especially  Hosea's 
depreciatory  reference  to  the  existing  form  of  kingship,  as  opposed 
to  the  Theocratic  ideal ;  8.  4,  10  (reading,  with  the  Greek  version, 
*  and  they  shall  cease  for  a  little  from  anointing  king  and  princes ') ; 
10.  3;  13.  10,  II.  The  description  of  the  king  in  1  Sam.  8.  9-15  as 
a  typical  oriental  despot  probably  has  behind  it  the  experience  of 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  which,  though  outwardly  prosperous,  was 
marked  by  moral  abuses  and  oppression  of  the  poor  (cp.  the  prophecies 
of  Amos  and  Hosea). 

After  the  election  of  Saul  as  king,  as  described  in  ch,  10. 
I7ff.,  Samuel  formally  resigns  his  position  as  the  last  of 
the  Israelite  judges,  and  the  people  bear  witness  to  the 
integrity  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office.    He  then  gives  a  retrospect  of  Israel's  past  history, 
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illustrating  Jehovah's  signal  mercies  and  Israel's  ingi-ati- 
tude.  This  history  has  exhibited  recurrent  cycles  of 
defection  from  Jehovah  ('  they  forgot  the  Lord  their  God ', 
v.g),  punishment  (*He  sold  them,  &c.',  v.  9),  repentance 
(*they  cried  imto  the  Lord,  &c.',  v,  10),  deliverance  (*the 
Lord  sent,  &c.,' «;.  1 1).  It  finds  its  illustration  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  where  the  main  editor,  who  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  thought  of  our  chapter,  has  employed  it  in 
drawing  up  his  general  introduction  (Judg.  2.  6—3.  6),  and 
the  short  special  introductions  attached  to  the  old  narratives 
of  the  different  judges  (cp.  Judg.  3.  7-9»  12 ;  4.  1-3  ;  6.  i,  6  ; 
10.6,7,10;  13.  i). 

V.  3.  *  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith '.  The  variant  from  the 
Greek  version  given  in  R.V.  rnargin,  *even  a  pair  of  shoes? 
answer  against  me*,  presupposes  but  a  slight  change  in  the 
Hebrew  consonantal  text.  A  pair  of  shoes  seems  a  strange  bribe 
to  oflfer  to  a  judge,  and  the  Hebrew  text  (*to  blind,  &c.O  gives 
excellent  sense.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the  reading  of 
the  Greek  version  is  found  in  Ecclus.  46.  19,  not  only  in  the 
Greek  text,  but  also  in  the  original  Hebrew  ;  and  Ben-Sira  must 
therefore  have  found  it  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1,  Sam.  which 
he  employed.  A  pair  of  shoes  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  an 
example  of  something  of  trifling  value  ;  cp.  Amos  2.  6,  *  because 
they  have  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair 
of  shoes  *  ;  8.  6,  *  that  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the 
needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes  *.  The  last  words  of  the  Greek  reading, 
*  answer  against  me  *,  excellently  suits  the  following  *  and  I  will 
restore  it  you  *. 

V.  II.  *Bedan\  No  such  judge  is  known.  Read  *  Barak', 
with  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions. 

V.  15.  *as  it  was  against  your  fathers '.  The  Hebrew  can  only 
mean  '  and  against  your  fathers  \  which  does  not  make  sense. 
We  must  follow  the  Greek  version  and  read,  *  and  against  your 
king,  to  destroy  you'. 

V.  21.  *  and  turn  ye  not  aside  :  for,  &c.'  Read,  with  the  Greek 
version,  *  and  turn  ye  not  aside  after  the  vanities  which,  &c.' 

4  Trinity  M  h  Job  29.    Job  mournfully  recalls  the 
liappmess  of  his  past  life. 

V.  4.  *the  secret  of  God  \  Rather  (with  R.V.  margin  2),  Hhe 
friendship  of  God  \ 
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V.  7.  '  in  the  street'.  Rather,  <  in  the  square  ' — an  open  place 
in  a  city,  usually  near  the  gate,  where  public  business  was 
transacted.    Cp.  2  Ohr.  82.  6  ;  Neh.  8.  1,3,  16. 

V,  14.  *  it  clothed  me'.  Rather  (with  R.y.  margin),  Mt  clothed 
itself  with  me',  i.e.  *I  became  its  embodiment'.  Cp.  note  on 
Judg.  6.  34,  p.  192. 

V,  18.  *the  sand '•  R.y.  margin  *lhe  phoenix'  depends  upon 
a  Jewish  tradition  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  phoenix 
was  believed  to  live  for  1,000  years,  and  then  to  destroy  itself 
and  its  nest  with  fire,  rising  with  youth  renewed  from  the  ashes. 
This  suits  the  expression  of  the  parallel  line,  '  I  shall  die  in 
(with)  my  nest  *. 

V.  20.  *my  glory*,  i.e.  my  reputation  ;  *  my  bow ',  a  symbol  of 
strength. 

V,  24.  '  If  I  laughed  on  them,  &c.'  Adopting  this  rendering, 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  ^  Such  was  their  awe  of  me  that,  if 
I  relaxed  in  jest,  they  could  scarcely  believe  their  senses  \  The 
parallel  line,  however,  favours  the  rendering  of  R.y.  margin, 
*  I  smiled  on  them  when  they  had  not  confidence ' — Job  en- 
couraged them  by  his  cheerfulness ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  discourage  him  by  their  pessimism. 


4  Trinity  B  a  1  Samuel  15.  1-31.    ScmVs  commission  to 
destroy  Amalek. 

The  narrative  comes  from  E,  and  in  part  from  the  latest  stratum 
of  that  document  (E'  ;  cp.  t>.  22  with  Hos.  6.  6). 

The  Amalekites  were  a  ruthless  and  treacherous  Arab 
tribe,  which  had  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  Israel 
in  the  wilderness;  and  the  Israelites  in  consequence  had 
pledged  themselves  to  an  undying  feud  with  them  (cp.  Ex. 
18.  8^-16  E).  According  to  primitive  Semitic  belief  the 
prosecution  of  this  feud  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  religious 
duty.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  conception  belongs 
to  an  imperfect  stage  of  development.  The  element  of 
permanent  religious  value  in  the  chapter  is  found  in  v.  22— 
what  God  desires  is  not  the  barren  performance  of  ritual, 
but  obedience  to  his  commands. 
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4  Trinity  "E  b  1  Samuel  16.      The  anointing  of  David 

{w,  i-i 3).     The  circumsta/nces  which  led  to  his  introduction 

to  SauVs  court  {vv,  14-23). 

The  source  of  w.  1-13  is  uncertain.  Most  scholars  hold  it  to  be 
a  late  insertion  into  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  vv.  14-23  come  from 
J;  and  undoubtedly  contain  the  most  authentic  account  of  David's 
early  years.  In  v.  19  the  words  *  which  is  with  the  sheep '  seem 
to  be  an  insertion  made  to  connect  this  narrative  with  the  pre- 
ceding (tj.  II). 

4  Trinity  E  c  Job  38.    Jehovah's  answer  to  Job, 

God  appears,  as  Job  has  desired,  and  replies  to  his  ques- 
tionings, not  by  explaining  the  cause  of  his  sufferings,  but 
by  passing  in  review  a  panorama  of  Nature,  and  asking  in 
detail  whether  Job  can  explain  its  mysteries  and  wonders. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Human  comprehension  of  the 
divine  working  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impious  and  absurd 
to  charge  God  with  injustice,  or  to  question  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  His  providence. 

V.  2.  'darkeneth  counsel^  i.e.  obscures  God*s  plan  in  His 
dealings  with  Job  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it. 

V.  7.  *  the  sons  of  God  *.     The  angels  (cp.  ch.  1.  6). 

■y.  13.  As  the  dawn  floods  the  earth  with  light,  the  wicked  flee 
before  it,  and  in  a  fine  figure  they  are  said  to  be  shaken  off  the 
earth  as  dust  is  shaken  off  a  garment. 

V.  14.  *And  all  things  stand  forth,  &c.*  We  should  probably 
read,  'And  it  stands  forth  like  a  garment '.  The  meaning  of  the 
verse  seems  to  be  that  the  dawn  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
earth,  and  reveals  its  colours  like  those  of  a  garment. 

V.  24.  *  the  light  *.  Light  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  v.  19. 
The  parallel  clause  suggests  that  we  should  here  have  reference 
to  the  toind.  Where  is  it  that  the  wind  is  parted  so  that  it  blows 
in  different  directions  ? 

tw.  31,  32.  The  constellations  here  named  seem  to  be  such  as, 
in  their  rising  and  setting,  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
influence  the  weather.  The  thought  is  that,  if  Job  can  bind  the 
one,  or  loose  the  bonds  of  another,  he  may  then  hope  to  gain 
control  over  the  changes  of  season  which  tliey  portend.  With 
the  exception  of  Orion,  the  identification  of  the  constellations 
mentioned  is  very  uncertain.  That  the  fourth  constellation 
named  is  *  the  Bear '  is  highly  improbable  ;  for  the  Bear,  being 
a  circumpolar  constellation,   and   never  descending  below  the 
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horizon  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  was  not  regarded  as  influenc- 
ing the  weather. 

*the  cluster \  Rather,  'the  chains  \  R.V.  margin  2  *  Bvreei 
influences '  is  certainly  wrong. 

^  in  their  season  \  Rather, '  in  its  season  \  Though  Mazzaroth 
is  plural,  it  is  a  plural  which  can  be  pictured  as  a  unity,  i.e. 
a  single  constellation,  R.y.  margin  ^  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ' 
depends  upon  supposed  identity  of  the  term  with  Mazzaloth  of 
2  Kgs.  28.  5,  which  is  improbable. 

V.  36.  *  inward  parts  .  .  .  mind  \  These  renderings  are 
certainly  wrong.  The  context  seems  to  demand  that  the  obscure 
Hebrew  terms  should  denote  natural  phenomena  connected  with 
the  sky  ;  but  what  these  are  can  only  be  vaguely  guessed. 

6  Trinity  Mai  Samuel  17.  1-54.    David  slays  Golidth  the 

Philistme, 

It  is  evident  that  this  narrative,  as  it  now  stands,  presents  us 
with  an  account  of  David's  introduction  to  Saul  different  from,  and 
conflicting  with,  the  account  of  ch.  16.  14-23,  where  he  is  brought 
to  SauPs  notice  as  a  skilful  musician  and  *a  mighty  man  of 
valour  and  a  man  of  war  *,  and  we  are  told  that,  when  taken  into 
the  king's  service,  *  he  loved  him  greatly ;  and  he  became  his 
armourbearer  *.  In  ch,  17,  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  as  a  mere 
shepherd-lad,  sent  by  his  father  to  the  camp  of  Israel  to  inquire 
after  his  brothers,  and  only  brought  to  SauPs  notice  through 
volunteering  to  fight  the  Philistine  champion.  Most  surprising  of 
all,  after  his  unexpected  success  in  slaying  Goliath,  neither  Saul, 
nor  Abner  his  general,  know  who  he  is  ;  and  Saul  has  to  send  for 
him  in  order  to  inquire.  The  Greek  version  omits  17.  1 2-3 1,41,  50, 
55-58 ;  18.  1-5  (i.e.  the  sending  of  David  to  the  camp,  and  his 
inquiries  about  Goliath's  challenge,  Saul's  inquiry  as  to  who  he 
is,  and  Jonathan*s  sudden  attachment  to  David,  on  first  seeing  him 
as  he  answers  SauPs  queries). 

It  will  be  found  that,  with  these  omissions,  the  narrative  is 
much  more  consonant  with  16.  14-23.  After  Goliath's  challenge, 
and  the  failure  of  any  Israelite  warrior  to  take  it  up  {w.  i-ii), 
David  (naturally  present  with  the  army  as  Saul's  armourbearer) 
offers  his  services  (yv,  32  ff.).  Saul,  it  is  true,  expresses  surprise, 
and  describes  David  as  ^but  a  youth' ;  but  this  does  not  really 
conflict  with  the  description  of  16.  18.  A  yoimg  man  might  be 
described  as  valorous  and  warlike,  and  yet  appear  a  mere  stripling 
in.  comparison  with  the  giant  Philistine  champion.  According  to 
16.  21,  David  merely  held  the  position  of  armourbearer,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  be  unused  to  the  wearing  of  heavy 
armour.  The  sling  was  not  a  mere  toy,  but  in  skilful  hands 
a  formidable  weapon  (cp.  Judg.  20.  16  ;  1  Ohr.  12.  i,  2).  After 
David's  success,  and  the  subsequent  rout  of  the  Philistines  (down 
to  V,  54),  there  follows  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Israelite  army, 
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and  the  song  of  the  women  asorihing  greater  honour  to  David  than 
to  Saul,  which,  first  aroused  SauPs  animosity  (18.  6ff.).  If  the 
omissions  of  the  Greek  version  merely  represent  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  ch.  17  with  ch.  16,  it  is  an  extraordinary  skilful  and 
sudcessful  attempt,  quite  without  parallel  elsewhere.  We  may 
notice  that  the  allusion  of  v.  54,  *  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent ', 
is  an  indication  that  the  passages  which  picture  David  as  an 
imknown  shepherd-lad  accidentally  present  in  the  camp  was  not  of 
a  part  with  the  original  story.  Such  a  chance  visitor,  niaking 
a  journey  of  some  16  miles  only  from  Beth-lehem,  would  scarcely 
have  brought  a  tent  and  pitched  it  in  the  Israelite  camp  ;  \<rherjeas 
Saul's  armourbearer  would  naturally  have  a  tent  there.  It  thus 
seems  probable  that  the  narrative  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek  version 
exhibits  a  more  original  form,  and  that  the  passages  omitted  by 
the  Greek  come  from  another  and  a  later,  narrative—perhaps  that 
which  supplied  the  story  of  the  anointing  of  David  as  a  shepherd- 
lad  (16.  1-13),  and  which,  like  17.  12-3*1,  also  mentions  his  three 
eldest  brothers,  Eliab,  Abinadab,  and  Shammah,  and  gives  the  total 
number  of  Jesse's  sons  as  eight. 

Further  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  2  Sam.  21.  19  tells 
us  that  one  of  David's  warriors,  'Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair,*  the 
Beth-lehemite,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam '.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  ^axploits  of 
an  otherwise  unknown  warrior  may  have  been  transferred  by 
tradition  to  the  famous  David,  than  that,  conversely,  David's 
exploit  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Elhanan  ;  and  we  are  thus 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  slaying  of  a  Philistine  named  Goliath 
is  wrongly  assigned  to  David.  This  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
destroy  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  c/i.  17  as  a  whole. 
We  notice  that  the  champion  is  only  once  named  Goliath  (».  4), 
and  is  elsewhere  referred  to  merely  as  *  the  Philistine '.  Veiy 
possibly  the  original  form  of  the  story  may  not  have  preserved  his 
name,  and  it  may  be  the  name  only  which  has  been  adopted  from 
Elhanan's  exploit.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  development  of 
Saul's  jealousy  of  David,  as  related  in  the  succeeding  chapters, 
seems  to  demand  some  such  exploit  to  explain  it. 

David,  like  the  other  O.T.  characters  mentioned  in 
Heb.  11,  is  a  hero  of  faith.    His  victory  over  the  giant  is 

^  The  name  should  be  so  corrected.  The  form  Jaare-oregim  is 
due  to  corruption  of  the  text,  the  word  oregim  *  weavers',  which 
occurs  later  in  the  verse,  having  been  erroneously  repeated  in  the 
wrong  place.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  20.  5,  it  is  stated  that 
Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath.  Here 
Lahmi  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  remnant  of  *  the  Beth-lehemite  ' 
of  2  Sam.  21.  19  (Hebrew  Beth  hal-lahmi),  and  the  introduction  of 
'  the  brother*  was  probably  made  in  order  to  remove  the  disagree- 
ment with  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  17  noted  above. 
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one  among  many  Biblical  instances  of  the  fact  that  *  God 
resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble '.  His 
confidence  in  divine  help  gives  him  the  assurance  of  victory 
before  the  fight  has  begun.  David's  dependence  upon  God 
is  the  trait  which,  in  spite  of  the  moral  failures  of  his  later 
life,  makes  him  *  a  man  after  His  own  heart '  (1  Sam.  13. 14). 

V,  4.  The  cubit  was  about  17^  inches  ;  the  span  half  of  this. 
Goliath's  height  was  therefore  about  9J  feet. 

V.  18.  ^  take  their  pledge '.  Bring  back  some  token  of  their 
welfare. 

V.  33.  '  Let  no  man's  heart  fail  \  Read,  with  the  Greek  version, 
<  Let  not  my  lord's  heart  fail '. 

f.  35.  *I  went  out,  &c.'  Rather,  *then  I  would  go  out  after 
him,  and  smite  him,  and  would  deliver  it  out  of  his  mouth  :  and 
if  he  arose  against  me,  I  would  seize  him  by  his  beard,  and  slay 
him '.  David  is  referring  not  to  isolated  instances  but  to  what 
had  happened  repeatedly.  He  had  several  times  pursued  and 
slain  these  wild  beasts ;  sometimes  they  had  turned  upon  him, 
and  he  had  acted  as  described. 

V.  38.  *  clad  David  with  his  apparel,  and  he  put  a  helmet,  &c.' 
Read  (with  Klostermann),  ^clad  David  in  the  apparel  of  Jonathan, 
with  a  helmet,  &c.'  This  correction  involves  only  the  most 
trifling  change  in  the  Hebrew  consonants,  and  serves  to  remove 
a  grammatical  difficulty.  The  apparel  of  a  young  man  like 
Jonathan  would  be  more  appropriate  to  David  than  that  of  Saul, 
who  was  (according  to  eh.  9.  2),  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
the  average  man. 

V.  53.  *  Gai  *.     Read  *  Gath  *,  with  the  Greek  version. 

V.  54.  *  to  Jerusalem  *.  A  curious  chronological  error. 
Jerusalem  was  at  this  time  a  Jebusite  city,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  early  part  of  David's  reign  that  he  conquered  it  and  made  it 
his  capital  (2  Sam.  6.  6-10).  Possibly  the  original  reading  may 
have  been  *  to  Saul '. 


6  Trinity  M  h  Wisdom  1.    Wisdom  ccm  only  he  acquired  by 
the  righteous. 

The  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  gains  its  title  from  the  fact 
that  the  author,  like  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  puts  his  sentiments 
into  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  the  founder  of  proverbial  wisdom  (cp. 
7.  5,  and  especially  9.  7,  8).  As  to  the  date  of  the  book  there  is  no 
consensus  of  opinion ;  but  few  scholars  are  inclined  to  date  it 
earlier  than  100  b.o.,  and  some  would  place  it  as  late  as  a.d.  40. 
That  the  author  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew  is  clear  from  his  acquain- 
tance with  Egyptian  religion,  and  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
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fact  that  he  had  received  an  education  in  Greek  philosof^y,  and 
inclines  in  some  respects  to  Platonic  conceptions,  for  example^  the 
eternity  of  matter  (11.  17),  and  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
(8.  19,  20).  He  holds  a  highly  developed  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
and  his  insistence  upon  individual  immortality  is  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  his  teaching.  That  the  book  was  originally 
composed  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

V.  9.  *  For  in  the  midst  of  his  counsels  the  ungodly  shall  be 
.  searcned  out  \  Rather,  ^  For  into  the  plots  of  the  ungodly  shall 
inquisition  be  made '. 

V,  10.  *  an  ear  df  jealousy  * ;  i.e.  the  ear  of  God,  who  is  jealous 
for  His  honour  (cp.  Ex.  20.  5  ;  30.  14). 

V.  II.  ^  backbiting  \  Rather,  ^  cavilling  %  i.e.  blasphemous 
criticism  of  God's  ordinances. 

<  belieth  \     Rather,  *  lieth  \ 

i\  14.  *  And  the  generative,  &c.'  All  things  as  made  by  God 
to  increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earth  were  made  *  very  good  * 
(Gen.  1.  .^i).  It  was  only  through  the  Fall  that  evil  entered  into 
the  world. 

V.  15.  ^For  righteousness  is  immortal*.  The  Latin  version 
adds  *  But  unrighteousness  is  the  acquisition  of  death  '.  This 
supplies  a  good  antithesis,  and  makes  the  verse  a  couplet  instead 
of  an  isolated  single  line.  It  is  probably  original.  Notice  the 
back-reference  of  *  him*  (i.e.  death)  in  v.  16. 

6  Trinity  B  a  1  Samuel  20.  1-17.    DavicTs  flight  from  Saul. 
His  covenant  trnth  Jonathan. 

V,  5.  *  unto  the  third  day '.  Omit,  with  the  Greek  version. 
The  insertion  (which  is  ungrammatical  in  the  Hebrew)  has  been 
made  by  a  scribe  who  observed  that  David  did,  as  a  fact,  remain 
hidden  till  the  third  day  (cp.  v,  35).  A  similar  insertion  is 
found  in  t?.  1 2  '  Of  the  third  day  \ 

w.  14-16.  The  text  is  very  confused.  The  Greek  version 
suggests  that  it  should  run  as  follows : — '  And  oh  that,  if  I  am 
still  alive,  thou  mayest  show  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  ;  and, 
if  I  die,  mayest  thou  not  cut  off  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for 
ever  I  And  if,  when  the  Lord  cutteth  off  the  enemies  of  David, 
every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  name  of  Jonathan  be 
cut  off  with  the  house  of  Saul,  then  may  the  Lord  require  it  at 
the  hand  of  David ! '  The  ^  name '  of  Jonathan  means  his 
memory  as  preserved  in  his  descendants  (cp.  2  Sam.  18.  18).  If 
David  should  ever  disavow  the  obligations  of  his  covenant  with 
Jonathan,  as  extending  to  Jonathan*8  posterity,  may  Jehovah 
be  the  avenger !  That  David  was  careful  to  observe  this  covenant 
appears  from  his  treatment  of  Jonathan's  son  Mephibosheth 
(2  Sam.  9),  and  the  sons  of  the  latter  (2  Sam.  21.  7).  The 
curious  substitution  of  •  David's  enemies '  for  *  David '  in  the 
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closing  imprecation,  though  found  in  the  Greeic  version  as  well 
as  in  the  Hebrew  text,  clearly  represents  the  deliberate  altera- 
tion of  a  scribe  made  out  of  respect  for  David.  Similar  alterations 
have  been  made  in  ch,  26.  22  (*God  do  so  unto  the  enemies  of 
David*,  in  place  of  'God  do  so  unto  David'.  David  did,  as 
a  fact,  violate  this  oath  through  not  taking  vengeance  on  Nabal — 
hence  the  scribe's  alteration),  and  in  2  Sam.  12.  14  (<  Because 
thou  [David]  hast  utterly  contemned  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  * 
for  *  Because  thou  hast  utterly  contemned  the  Lord  * :  the  render- 
ing of  R.y.  *  Because  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme '  is  inadmissible). 

V.  17.  'cause  David  to  swear  again'.  The  reading  of  the 
Greek  version,  *  sware  to  David  again ',  agrees  with  the  words 
following,  '  for  the  love  that  he  bare  to  him,  &c.'  The  reference 
is  to  Jonathan's  oath  in  v.  13  that  he  will  disclose  his  father's 
plots  against  David.  The  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  (rendered 
in  R.y.)  can  only  mean  that  Jonathan  made  David  swear  agree- 
ment to  his  entreaties  of  w.  14-16  on  his  own  behalf — a  proceed- 
ing which  would  not  in  any  marked  way  exemplify  his  love  for 
David. 


5  Trinity  E  6  1  Samuel  26.    David  generously  spares  Saul's 

life,  when  the  latter  is  seeking  his  own  life  in  the  wildemess 
ofJudah, 

V,  5.  *  the  p^ce  of  the  wagons '.  The  rough  character  of  the 
mountainous  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  proves  that  this 
rendering  is  incorrect.  What  is  intended  seems  to  be  a  circular 
< barricade*,  or  zariba,  roughly  constructed  of  stones  or  thorn- 
bushes. 

V.  19.  *they  have  driven  me  out .  .  .  saying.  Go,  serve  other 
gods '.  According  to  the  older  Israelite  conception,  Jehovah  was 
regarded  not  as  tfie  only  God  (the  God  of  the  whole  world),  but 
as  IsraePs  only  God,  the  national  Deity  whose  sphere  of  influence 
was  limited  to  His  own  land  (cp.  pp.  3  f.).  Thus  for  David 
expulsion  from  *  the  inheritance  of  Jehovah  *  (i.  e.  from  His  land) 
meant  expulsion  from  His  presence  into  another  land  which 
came  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  another  god,  and  so 
amounted  to  a  command  to  go  and  serve  other  gods. 

6  Trinity  B  c  Wisdom  2.     Ungodly  men's  philosophy  of  life 

contrasted  tvith  that  of  the  righteous. 

The  antagonism  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  to 
such  a  view  of  life  as  is  put  forward  by  Ecclesiastes  is  very 
marked :  it  even  seems  possible  that  he  may  have  employed 
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the  name  of  Solomon  as  the  exponent  of  the  true  Wisdom 
as  against  the  impersonation  of  Solomon  by  Ecclesiastes  ; 
and  the  terms  in  which  he  describes  the  philosophy  of  life 
adopted  by  the  *  ungodly '  read  almost  like  an  abstract  of 
the  contents  of  Ecclesiastes  as  interpreted  by  a  hostile 
critic  {vv.  1-9 ;  cp.  especially  v,  4  with  Eccles.  9.  5,  w.  6-9 
with  Eccles.  9.  6-9,  v.  9  with  Eccles.  3.  22).  This  Epiciu'ean 
view  of  life,  the  writer  states,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
oppression  and  persecution  of  the  righteous,  whose  standard 
of  life  appears  as  an  open  reproof  to  the  ungodly,  and  whom 
they  therefore  desire  to  condemn  to  a  shameful  death 
(w.  10-20).  So  doing,  they  fail  to  recognize  that  they  can 
have  no  real  hold  over  the  godly  man,  for  they  fail  to 
understand  *  the  mysteries  of  God ',  as  found  in  the  sure 
expectation  of  a  blessed  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  (vv.  21-24,  3.  1-9).  On  the  stnldng  resemblance 
of  vv,  12-24  to  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Jews  towards 
our  Lord,  and  the  circumstances  of  His  passion,  see  Tuesday 
in  Holy  Week  B. 

V,  2,  *  by  mere  chance  were  we  born  '.  The  Epicurean  doctrine 
of  the  chance  combination  of  atoms. 

*And  while  our  heart  beateth,  &o.'  R.V,  margin  is  to  be 
followed — *And  reason  is  a  spark  kindled  by  the  beating  of  our 
heart  \  According  to  some  ancient  materialists  rational  thought 
was  a  fiery  matter  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  organs, 
much  as  heat  is  produced  by  friction. 

V,  5.  *  And  our  end  retreateth  not '.  Bead,  *  And  there  is  no 
preventing  of  our  end  \ 

V,  8.  '  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds,  before  they  be 
withered  K 

The  Latin  version  offers  a  parallel  line — 

'    *  And  let  there  be  no  meadow  untraversed  by  our  debauch '. 

e  Trinity  M  a  2  Samuel  1.    An  Amalekite  brings  David 
tidings  of  Saul's  death,    David's  lament. 

The  account  of  Saul's  death  given  by  the  Amalekite 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  1  Sam.  31,  and  may  be 
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derived  from  a  different  source ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
Amalekite  may  have  invented  the  story  of  his  personal 
share  in  hope  of  a  i-eward.  David's  elegy  is  undoubtedly 
his  own  work,  and  not  the  product  of  a  later  poet.  It 
illustrates  strikingly  his  generous  and  affectionate  nature. 
There  is  no  trace  of  feeling  against  Saul  on  account  of  the 
persecution  which  he  had  suffered  from  him. 

V.  1 8.  'and  he  bade  them  .  . .  the  bow  *.  This  sentence  offers 
the  greatest  difficulty.  R.V.  '  t?ie  3<mg  of  the  bow  \  A.V.  *  the  use 
of  the  bow '  are  attempts  to  explain  a  Hebrew  word  which  means 
'  bow '  simply,  without  so  much  as  the  definite  article  prefixed . 
The  words  ^  and  he  bade  them '  means  in  Hebrew  ^  and  he  said  \ 
and  should  naturally  be  followed  immediately  by  the  poem  of 
vv.  19 ff.  The  analogy  of  the  expression  *To  teach'  in  the 
liturgical  teaching  of  I*s.  60  (i.  e.,  probably,  *  to  be  committed  to 
memory* ;  cp.  Deut.  31.  23)  suggests  that  we  may  have  in  the 
sentence  a  liturgical  note-^^  For  teaching  the  sons  of  Judah  . .  .% 
or,  *  For  teaching  [Belonging  to  (the  collection  of)]  the  sons  of 
Judah  . .  .*  This  may  at  first  have  been  noted  on  the  margin 
of  a  manuscript,  together  with  the  statement  that  the  poem 
originally  came  from  the  Book  of  Jashar  ;  and  may  subsequently 
have  been  introduced  into  the  text.  No  suggestion  as  to  the 
meaning  or  origin  of  the  word  rendered  *bow*  has  the  remotest 
claim  to  probability. 

On  the  Book  of  Jashar  see  p.  67. 

V,  19.  *Thy  glory '.  Rather,  *  The  gazelle'  with  R.V.  margin. 
The  allusion  is  to  Jonathan  (cp.  v.  25),  who  is  thus  designated 
on  account  of  his  fleetness  of  foot :  cp.  ch.  2.  18  ;  1  Chr.  12.  8 ; 
Cant.  2.  9,  17  ;  8.  14  (read  *  gazelle '  in  every  passage  in  place  of 
*  roe  *). 

V,  21.  *  neither  fields  of  offerings  \  Read,  probably,  ^  ye  fields 
of  death '  (cp.  the  Greek  version). 

*  not  anointed  with  oil  ^  Shields  were  oiled  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  (cp.  Isa.  21. 5).  Saul's  shield  is  pictured 
as  cast  aside  to  rust.     R.V.  margin  may  be  neglected. 

V.  23.  Rather, 

'  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  beloved  and  the  pleasant, 
In  their  life  and  in  their  death  were  not  divided  \ 

6  Trinity  M  b  Wisdom  3.  1-9.    The  blessed  future  oftJie 
righteous  dead. 

The  author  of  Wisdom  looks  forward  to  a  Theocratic 
kingdom  (cp.  v.  8),  apparently  to  be  established  on  earth,  in 
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which  the  saints  are  to  have  dominion.  These  saints 
probably  include  those  who  survive  to  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  but  certainly  also  the  blessed 
dead  who  are  to  be  raised  so  as  to  have  their  part  in  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore,  it  must  be  assumed,  to  be  raised 
with  their  bodies. 

The  view  has  been  maintained  that  the  author  of  Wisdom 
looks  forward  only  to  an  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  view  seems 
clearly  to  be  confuted  by  the  present  passage.  The  whole  section, 
3.  1-9,  is  speaking  of  the  same  people  throughout.  The  righteous 
who  *  seemed  to  have  died  \  whose  *  departure  was  accounted  to  be 
their  hurt,  and  their  journeying  away  from  us  to  be  their  iniin*, 
are  the  same  who  *  shall  judge  nations,  and  have  dominion  over 
peoples ',  this  being  part  of  '  their  hope '  which  ^  is  full  of  im- 
mortality \  So  much  would  be  clear  from  the  passage  if  it  stood 
by  itself.  But  it  is  increasingly  clear  when  the  writer's  depend- 
ence upon  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  recognized.  He  has  in  mind 
Dan.  7.  18,  '  The  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  receive  the  king- 
dom, and  shall  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever 
and  ever*,  and  v,  22,  'judgement  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  ;  and  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the 
kingdom '.  This  is  clear  from  Wisd.  8.  7  a,  *  In  the  time  of  their 
visitation  they  shall  shine  forth',  which  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing else  than  a  reminiscence  of  Dan.  12.  3,  *  They  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  forth  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament*.  Thus, 
'the  time  of  their  visitation'  refers  to  the  event  of  Dan.  12.  i, 
when  Michael  shall  stand  up  and  after  a  period  of  great  trouble 
the  righteous  Israel  is  to  be  delivered,  and  *many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  land  of  dust  shall  awake'.  It  is  the  righteous 
among  these  that  'shall  shine  forth  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ;  and  these  are  identical  with  the  righteous  of  whom 
the  author  of  Wisdom  is  speaking. 

V.  9.  *  Because  grace  and  mercy  are  to  his  chosen  '. 

Some  Greek  manuscripts  add, 

'  And  his  visitation  is  with  his  holy  ones '. 

Cp.  cK  4.  15,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  couplet 
may  be  an  insertion. 

6  Trinity  E  a  2  Samuel  7.    David's  wish  to  build  a  temple 
for  Jehovah  is  not  permitted^  hut  divine  promises  are  made 
to  him  and  his  posterity. 
1  Chr.  17  is  parallel. 

The  divine  message,  as  conveyed  by  Nathan  to  David  in 
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w.  4-17,  is  clearly  not  all  of  one  piece.  In  vv,  6,  7  the  reason 
why  David  is  refused  permission  to  build  a  house  for 
Jehovah  is  that  Jehovah  has  always  *  been  going  about  in 
a  tent  and  in  a  tabernacle ',  i.  e.  He  is  the  desert-Deity  of 
Mount  Sinai  who  revealed  Himself  through  Moses  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  in  their  nomadic  stage,  and  He  wills  to 
preserve  that  character,  and  not  to  confine  Himself  to 
a  fixed  abode  like  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites  and  other 
settled  peoples.  In  vv.  12, 13,  however,  David  is  informed 
that,  after  his  death,  his  son  (Solomon)  shall  build  such 
a  house  as  he  himself  has  contemplated.  Yet,  if  David 
was  not  to  build  the  Temple — not  for  any  want  of  fit- 
ness in  himself,  but  simply  because  such  a  fixed  abode 
was  inappropriate  to  Jehovah  as  a  nomadic  Deity,  why 
should  it  be  stated  that  his  son  was  to  build  it  ?  Clearly 
vv,  1 2  if.  must  form  a  later  addition  to  the  speech,  made  in  ' 
view  of  the  tact  that  Solomon  actually  did  buUd  such  a 
Temple,  whether  with  the  connivance  of  Nathan,  or  (as  is 
more  probable)  in  spite  of  his  opposition.  If,  however,  the 
speech  is  composite,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  is  late  and 
unhistorical,  the  probability  is  greatly  enhanced  that  the 
earlier  part,  which  cites  Jehovah's  objection  to  a  fixed 
abode  as  the  reason  for  His  rejection  of  David's  project,  is 
ancient  and  genuinely  historical.  There  is  abundance  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  high  ethical  character  of 
Jehovah's  religion  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of 
Moses,  and  that  its  preservation  from  contamination  by  the 
nature-worship  of  Canaan  was  felt  by  the  earlier  prophets 
to  be  bound  up  with  the  preservation  of  its  old  nomadic 
setting. 

The  reason  why  David  was  not  allowed  to  build 
a  Temple  seems  to  have  proved  a  great  puzzle  to  later 
writers.  In  the  speech  put  into  David's  mouth  by  the 
Chronicler  (a  late  post-exilic  writer)  in  1  Chr.  28,  the 
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reason  alleged  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  war  and  had  shed 
blood  (v,  3).  And  yet  we  know  that  one  of  the  earliest 
conceptions  of  Jehovah  was  that  of  the  Lord  of  hosts^  the 
leader  of  His  people  in  battle. 

V.  'J,  *  the  tribes  *.     Read, '  the  judges  ',  as  in  1  Chr.  17.  6. 

V.  II.  *  Moreover  ...  a  house'.  Bead  (after  a  comma  merely 
and  not  a  full-stop  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  sentence),  *  and 
will  magnify  thee,  and  will  build  thee  an  house  *  (cp.,  for  *  and 
will  magnify  thee*,  the  Greek  version  of  1  Chr.  17.  10).  tj.  12 
should  then  begin,  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when,  &c.'  The 
word  meaning  ^And  it  shall  come  to  pass'  has  been  misread 
*  Jehovah  '  and  attached  to  the  end  of  v.  11,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  change  of  the  verbal  forms  from  the  1st  person  to  the  8rd 
person. 

V.  19.  ^ and  this  too  after  the  manner  of  man'.  This  yields 
a  sense  which  is  poor  and  which  cannot  be  borne  by  the  Hebrew. 
As  the  text  stands,  it  means  'and  this  is  the  law  of  men ',  i.  e., 
one  must  assume,  God  shows  his  condescension  by  dealing  with 
David  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  He  has  laid  down  to 
regulate  human  conduct.  This,  however,  is  very  forced,  and 
can  hardly  be  original.  The  text  is  corrupt,  both  here  and  in 
the  parallel  passage  1  Chr.  17.  17.  It  may  have  run,  ^and  hast 
shown  me  the  generations  of  men'  (i.e.  given  me  a  glimpse  of 
the  destiny  of  my  descendants '). 

V.  21.  *  For  thy  word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart*. 
The  two  ideas  combine  very  poorly.  In  place  of  *  thy  word ', 
1  Chr.  17.  19  reads  '  thy  servant ',  which  is  certainly  correct. 
The  consonants  of  *  according  to  thine  own  heart  *,  if  differently 
vocalized,  read  '  thy  dog ' — a  term  of  self-disparagement  in  address- 
ing a  superior  which  is  employed  by  David  (*  a  dead  dog ')  in 
1  Sam.  24.  15,  by  Mephibosheth  in  2  Sam.  9.  8,  and  by  Hazael 
in  2  Egs.  8.  13,  and  is  sometimes  used,  in  conjunction  with 
'servant',  by  an  Amorite  chieftain  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
Letters  in  addressing  his  Egyptian  suzerain  (for  example,  *  Behold, 
I  am  the  servant  of  the  king,  and  the  dog  of  his  house  ^). 
Adopting  these  emendations,  and  transposing  the  clauses  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  we  obtain  the  good  sense — *  For  the  sake 
of  Thy  servant,  even  Thy  dog,  hast  Thou  wrought,  to  make 
known  to  Thy  servant  all  this  greatness  ^ 

V.  23.  *  what  one  nation '.     Read,  *  what  other  nation '. 
*and  to  do  great  things  for  you,  &c.'     Read,  *and  to  do  for 
them  great  and  terrible  things,  to  drive  out  from  before  His 
people  a  nation  and  its  gods  \ 
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e  Trinity  E  &  2  Samuel  12.  1-23.    Nathan  hy  his  parable 

causes  David  to  pass  judgement  on  himself.    The  deaith  of 

Bath'Sheha's  son. 

The  narrative  belongs  to  the  oldest  source  (by  a  contemporary — 
possibly  Nathan  himself ;  op.  p.  68),  and  is  certainly  authentic. 
vv,  10-12  may  represent  a  later  expansion. 

Grievous  as  was  David's  double  sin  of  adultery  and 

murder,   the  finer  side  of  his  character  emerges  in  the 

narrative.    He  blazes  with  indignation  at  the  supposed 

case  of  callous  selfishness  and  cruelty  which  is  brought 

before  him  by  Nathan ;  and,  when  the  parable  is  brought 

home  to  him  as  typical  of  his  own  conduct,  he  makes  no 

attempt  to  palliate  his  sin,  but  confesses  it  with  deep 

contrition.    He  is  pardoned  by  God,  who  reads  his  heart 

and  sees  that  he  is  truly  penitent,  but  he  has  to  bear  his 

punishment  in  the  death  of  his  dearly-loved  child.    The 

narrative  is  very  important  as  proving  that  the  earlier 

prophets— like  the  writing  prophets  of  the  eighth  century 

B.C.  and  later — closely  associated  Jehovah's  religion  with 

practical  morality  (cp.  also  the  narrative  of  Elijah's  action 

in  the  case  of  Ahab  and  Naboth's  vineyard,  1  Kgs.  21). 

With  Nathan's  method  of  making  David  pass  judgement  on 
himself  cp.  the  action  of  the  unnamed  prophet  who  confronts 
Ahab  in  1  Kgs.  20.  35-43. 

V,  14.  *  because  .  .  .  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme '.  Read,  <  because  .  .  .  thou 
hast  utterly  contemned  the  Lord'.  On  the  insertion  of  Hhe 
enemies'  cp.  note  on  1  Sam.  20.  14-16  (p.  206). 

V,  23.  'I  shall  go,  &c.'  David  looks  forward  to  rejoining  his 
child  in  the  shadowy  existence  of  Sheol  (the  Underworld),  but 
does  not  express  the  expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  This 
was  reserved  for  a  much  later  age  (cp.  p.  18). 

6  Trinity  B  c  Wisdom  4.  7-14.      The  blessed  lot  of  the 
righteous  ma/n,  who  seems,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  to  die 
before  his  time. 
See  St.  Stephen  E. 
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7  Trinity  M  a  2  Samuel  18.    The  death  of  Absalom. 

The  narrative  belongs   to    the  oldest   (contemporary)   source. 
Cp.  p.  68. 

r.  3.  *  sent  forth  the  people '.  Read,  with  the  older  text  of 
the  Greek  version,  '  divided  the  people  into  three  parts '. 

V.  3.  *but  thou  art,  &c.'  This  is  correct.  The  margin  may  be 
ignored. 

V,  21.  *  the  Cushite ',  i.e.  the  Nubian,  or  negro. 

V,  26.  Mmto  the  porter'.  Read,  with  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
versions,  '  into  the  gate  '.  David  was  sitting  within  the  gate- 
way (v.  24),  and  the  watchman  addressed  him  directly,  as  is 
clear  from  v.  25. 

V,  2S.  *  called  \  Read,  *  drew  nigh  *,  with  the  older  text  of  the 
Greek  version. 

V.  29.  *  when  Joab  . .  .  thy  servant  \  Read,  *  when  Joab  sent 
thy  servant*.  The  more  ceremonious  phrase  *the  king's  ser- 
vant '  has  been  noted  on  the  margin,  and  subsequently  copied  into 
the  text. 


7  Trinity  M  h  Wisdom  5.  1-16.  The  remorse  of  the  wicked 
at  the  Bay  of  Judgement^  and,  m  contrast,  the  retvard  of 
the  righteous. 

This  magnificent  passage  gives  expression  to  the  religious 
conviction  that,  under  the  government  of  a  righteous  God, 
there  must  come  a  day  when  all  men  shall  see  things  as 
they  really  are,  and  shall  discern  the  issues  of  right  and 
wrong  conduct. 

V.  3.  *  repenting  \  Rather,  *  changing  their  opinion  \  The 
expression  does  not  here  imply  a  moral  change. 

*  a  parable '.     Rather,  *  a  byword  '. 

V.  4.  *  We  fools  *,  or  *  fools  that  we  were ',  should  properly  be 
attached  to  the  end  of  v.  3,  as  in  R.  V.  margin. 

V.  9.  ^message*  seems  here  to  be  used  for  ^messenger'.  Cp. 
Job  9.  25,  *  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post*  (literally  *  runner*). 

V.  II.  *But  the  light  wind,  &c.*  R.V.  spoils  the  balance  of 
clauses  by  running  four  lines  into  three.     We  should  render — 

'  But  the  light  wind,  lashed  with  the  stroke  of  her  pinions, 
And  rent  with  the  force  of  her  rushing, 
Is  traversed  as  her  wings  move. 
And  afterwards  is  found  no  sign  of  her  passage  there  through'. 
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V,  14.  *  And  as  foam,  &c.'  The  most  probable  reading  seems 
to  be,  *  And  as  a  thin  spider's- web  chased  by  a  tempest '  (cp.  Job 
8.  14). 


7  Trinity  E  a  1  Kings  3.    Solomon's  prayer  for  tmsdoni. 
A  striking  example  of  its  exercise. 

The  Books  of  Kings  (originally,  like  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
a  single  book)  were  compiled  not  long  after  Josiah's  reformation, 
which,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (pp.  72,  79),  was  brought  about 
through  the  discovery  of  *  the  Book  of  the  Law  \  which  must  have 
been  substantially  identical  with  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
editor  of  Kings  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  religious  ideals  of 
Deut.,  and  his  phraseology  is  so  markedly  in  the  Deuteronomic 
style  that  we  can  distinguish  with  ease  the  parts  of  the  work 
which  flow  from  his  pen  (cp.  the  long  list  of  characteristic  phrases 
given  by  the  present  writer  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ii, 
pp.  859  fif.).  Kings  carries  the  history  down  to  the  37th  year  of 
the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  i.e.  561  b.c,  the  middle  period  of 
the  exile  ;  but  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  book  must  first  have 
been  edited  before  the  exile  (probably  about  600  b.c),  and  sub- 
sequently received  an  appendix  bringing  it  down  to  a  later  date. 
The  older  sources  of  information  upon  which  the  editor  drew  are 
of  two  kinds  : — (1)  More  or  less  lengthy  narratives,  in  most  cases 
the  work  of  the  prophetical  schools.  In  some  cases,  however, 
where  the  narratives  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  Temple  and 
priesthood,  and  exhibit  great  minuteness  and  apparent  accuracy  of 
detail,  the  inference  is  that  they  were  derived  from  priestly  sources, 
and  perhaps  formed  part  of  the  Temple-archives.  (2)  Short  notices 
which  summarize  the  principal  events  of  different  reigns.  These 
no  doubt  were  derived  ultimately  from  the  state-annals  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  editor  refers  once  to  '  the  book  of  the  annals  of 
Solomon',  and  repeatedly  to  Hhe  book  of  the  annals  of  the  kings 
of  Israel'  (or  *of  Judah*).^  Such  extracts  from  the  state-annals, 
as  offering  contemporary  information,  are  of  first-rate  importance, 
and  may  be  compared  in  value  with  the  information  afforded  by 
the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 

vv,  2,  3.  The  disapprobation  of  sacrificial  worship  at  the  high 
places  is  based  upon  the  law  of  Deut.  which  restricts  sacrifice  to 
the  single  sanctuary;  cp.  Deut.  12.  4-18  (especially  w.  13,  14^. 
Similar  notices  are  found  in  ch,  15.  14  (Asa) ;  22.  44  (Jehosha- 

^  In  AV.,  R.V.  the  title  of  these  sources  is  rendered  *the  book 
of  the  Chronicles,  &c.*  The  reference  is  of  course  not  to  our  Books 
of  Chronicles,  which  are  very  late  in  date  (not  much  earlier  than 
;J50  ft.c.),  and  which  depend  largely  for  their  information  upon 
the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
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pliat)  ;  2  Kgs.  12.  4  (Jehoash)  ;  14. 4  (Amaziah)  ;  15.  4  (Azarlah)  ; 
1^'  35  <">  (Jotham).  In  every  case  the  formula  is  nearly  identical, 
and  follows  upon  a  general  commendation  of  the  king*s  conduct. 
The  old  narrative  treats  such  worship  at  local  sanctuaries  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  so  here  in  v.  4 ;  and  in  1  Sam.  9.  la,  14 ;  7. 
9,  17 ;  10.  8  ;  &c.  Thus  both  vo.  2  and  3  exhibit  the  influence  of 
Deut.  and  are  editorial,  though  probably  by  different  hands,  v.  3 
being  the  earlier. 

vv,  4-15.  Traces  of  the  editor's  hand  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
section,  especially  in  w.  6.  12,  14,  15.  The  main  part,  however, 
comes  from  an  old  source. 

V.  27.  Since  the  woman  who  spoke  last  was  the  one  who 
desired  the  division  of  the  child,  we  must  suppose  that  the  king, 
in  uttering  the  words  *  Give  her^  &c.\  made  a  gesture  to  indicate 
that  he  i-eferred  to  the  other  woman. 


7  Trinity  B  &  1  Kings  8.  22-61,  Solomon's  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (w,  22-53),  and  his  htessvng  of 
the  people  {w.  54-61). 

This  section,  together  with  the  short  account  of  the  festival 
which  follows  (tw,  62-66)  presents  throughoufc  clear  indications 
that  it  owes  its  present  form  to  the  Deuteronomic  editor,  who  has 
allowed  himself  great  latitude  in  the  amplification  of  speeches,  in 
order  to  point  his  religious  moral.  The  only  really  ancient  extract 
in  the  chapter  containing  Solomon's  words  is  found  in  w.  la,  13, 
which,  according  to  the  Greek  version,  was  derived  from  the  Book 
of  Jashar. 

The  choice  of  subjects  in  the  dedication-prayer  seems  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  catalogue  of 
curses  contained  in  Deut.  28.  1 5-68.  The  leading  theme  is 
the  petition  that  in  times  of  trouble  prayer  made  towards 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  may  be  favourably  answered. 

V.  37.  *  in  the  land  of  their  cities '.  Read,  *  in  any  of  their 
cities '. 

V.  38.  '  the  plague  of  his  own  heart '.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  each  man  will  recognize  in  the  case  of  his  particular  plague, 
be  it  famine,  pestilence,  or  some  other  above  enumerated,  that  it 
is  sent  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  his  sin. 

V.  43.  *  that  this  house  ...  is  called  by  thy  name '.  Properly, 
*  that  thy  name  is  called  over  this  house  *,  in  token  of  oimibrship 
(cp.  2  Sam.  12.  27,  28  for  the  meaning  of  the  phrase). 
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V.  51.  Hhe  furnace  of  iron*.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase 
(which  occurs  again  in  Deut.  4.  ao  ;  Jer.  11.  4)  may  be  illustrated 
by  Isa.  48.  10,  *  I  have  tested  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction '. 

7  Trinity  £  c  Wisdom  6.  i-ii.    The  rnvfid  responsthility 

ofrulers. 

The  theme  is  that  *  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God'  (Rom.  13.  i ;  cp.  Prov.  8.  15 ;  1  Pet.  2.  14),  and  that 
their  responsibility  is  therefore  proportionate  to  their  high 
vocation.  Abuse  of  justice  will  involve  stem  punishment 
(cp.  Ps.  82).  In  view  of  this  responsibility,  the  writer 
exhorts  those  in  power  to  attend  to  him,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  concerning  *  Wisdom ',  which  alone  can  keep 
them  in  the  right  way. 

8  Trinity  Mai  Kings  10.  1-13.    The  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon. 

V.  I.  Sheba  was  a  kingdom  in  SW.  Arabia. 

*  concerning  the  name  of  the  Lord  \  Rather,  *  Through  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ^  The  meaning  is  that  the  fame  of  Jehovah's 
name  had  led  to  the  diffusion  of  a  report  concerning  the  wise 
and  prosperous  king  who  enjoyed  His  favour  and  protection ; 
and  this  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  prominence  which  the 
queen  assigns  to  Jehovah  as  the  chooser  and  supporter  of  Solomon 
{V.  9). 

V,  5.  *his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up'.  R.V.  margin  *his 
burnt  offering  which  he  offered'  is  preferable.  It  is  the  large 
scale  of  the  king's  doings,  rather  than  his  buildings,  which  forms 
the  writer's  theme. 

*  no  more  spirit  in  her '.  Solomon's  display  of  wisdom  and 
magnificence  deprived  her  of  all  courage  to  attempt  further  to 
compete  with  him. 

V,  8.  *  thy  men '.  The  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  read  *  thy 
wives  *,  and  this  is  probably  correct. 

8  Trinity  M  b  Wisdom  6.  12-25.     Wisdom  to  befmnd  of 

those  who  seek  her. 

Having  pointed  out  to  rulers  the  need  of  *  Wisdom '  to 
guide  them  in  the    discharge  of  their  high  office  (see 
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7  Trinity  B  c),  the  writer  now  proceeds  to  state  that  she  is 
readily  to  be  found  of  those  who  desire  her,  and  then 
promises  to  unfold  her  true  character. 

V,  17.  'discipline*.    Rather, 'instruction \ 

w.  17-30.  We  have  here  an  imperfect  example  of  the  process 
of  logical  reasoning  termed  Sorites  or  Chain- inference.  We 
should  expect  the  conclusion  to  bring  the  first  and  last  equations 
together — 'the  desire  of  instruction  in  Wisdom  (y,  17)  bringeth 
near  to  God  {v.  19)  ' ;  instead  of  which  the  writer  concludes 
that  it  *  promoteth  to  a  kingdom  \  This  seems  to  imply 
omission  of  one  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  namely,  '  near- 
ness to  God  promoteth  to  a  kingdom  *,  i.  e.  gives  a  man  that 
moral  ascendancy  and  insight  which  fits  him  to  discharge  the 
kingly  ofBce.  Solomon's  prayer  for  wisdom,  and  its  result  as 
realized  in  practical  government  (1  Kgs.  8)  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration. 


8  Trinity  E  a  1  Kings  12.  Behohoam's  accession  and  the 
defection  of  the  ten  tribes  {vv,  1-24).  Jeroboam*s 
institution  of  the  calfworshvp  {vv,  25-33). 

The  union  between  Judah  and  the  northern  tribes,  out- 
wardly brought  about  through  Saul's  role  of  national 
champion  against  the  Philistines,  and  cemented  by  David's 
personal  magnetism  and  success  in  warfare,  was  always 
liable  to  be  endangered  through  tribal  jealousy  (cp.  2  Sam. 
19.  41-43).  Judah  was  largely  recruited  by  Arabian 
elements  from  the  south  (Kenites,  Calibbites,  &c.),  and  had 
for  long  been  separated  from  the  other  tribes  by  a  belt  of 
Oanaanite  cities  which  remained  unsubdued  till  the 
monarchy-period.  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  tribe 
was  so  far  isolated  that  it  did  not  even  receive  a  call  to 
arms  in  the  grand  muster  of  the  tribes  attempted  by 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  5).  Doubtless  David's  choice 
of  his  capital  at  Jerusalem,  rather  than  at  Shechem,  was 
a  sore  point  with  the  northern  tribes  ;  and  this  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  forced  labour  imposed  by  Solomon  upon  all  the 
tribes  for  the  aggi'andizement  and  maintenance  of  his  state 
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(ch.  5. 13-18).  The  folly  of  Rehoboam  in  not  following  the 
counsel  of  the  elders  who  were  well  aware  of  the  condition 
of  tension  precipitated  the  break  between  north  and  south. 

v.  II.  *  scorpions'.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  scmirges,  which 
probably  derived  their  name  from  being  loaded  with  metal  or 
stones  to  produce  keener  sting, 

V,  16.  *  What  portion  have  we?*  Rather,  *  We  have  no  portion*. 

V.  28.  '  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  *.  Rather,  with  R.V. 
margifif  *■  Ye  have  gone  up  long  enough '. 

V.  30.  '  for  the  people  went .  .  .  unto  Dan '.  The  statement  is 
obviously  incomplete.  Probably  it  originally  ran,  *  for  the 
people  used  to  go  before  the  one  to  Beth- el  and  before  the  other 
to  Dan '. 


8  Trinity  B  6  1  Kings  13.  1-32.     The  prophecy  against 
Jeroboam's  altar  at  Beth-el. 

The  Hebrew  style  of  this  chapter  is  inferior;  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  anachronistic  reference  to  Hhe  cities  of  Samaria' 
(r.  32  ;  cp.  2  Kgs.  17.  24,  26 ;  28.  19),  and  the  non-mention  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  marks  the  narrative  as  being  of  ^ 
comparatively  late  origin.  It  may  be  thought  to  have  been  a  story  * 
previously  current  in  the  form  of  oral  tradition,  and  to  have 
assumed  a  literary  form  shortly  after  the  event  predicted — the 
destruction  of  the  altar  at  Beth-el  (2  Kgs.  23.  |6-i8)^had  come 
about.  Notice  the  precision  of  the  statement  *  Josiah  by  name '  in 
V,  2.  The  style  resembles  that  of  the  annals  of  Josiah's  reforma- 
tion in  2  Kgs.  23,  and  the  narrative  need  not  be  held  (as  by  many 
scholars)  to  be  very  much  later.  While  the  story  is  undeniably  of 
comparatively  late  date,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  altogether 
without  historical  basis.  It  is  inherently  probable  that  a  prophet 
from  Judah  may  have  denounced  Jeroboam's  innovations.  The 
chi^ter  is  not,  however,  from  any  point  of  view,  particularly 
suitable  to  be  read  in  Church. 


8  Trinity  B  c  Wisdom  7.  15—8.  i.  Speaking  i/n  the  name  of 
Solomon,  the  ivriier  states  that  all  Wisdom,  sttch  as  he  has 
himself  enjoyed,  is  God-given  {tw,  15-22  a),  a/nd  then 
proceeds  to  unfold  the  nature  of  Wisdom  (vv.  22  &,  ff,), 

V,  15.  *  with  judgement*.  This  can  hardly  be  the  meaning. 
Probably  R.V.  margin  i,  *  according  to  His  mind',  is  the  sense 
intended. 
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'  Because  himself,  &o.'    Render — 

*  For  He  is  both  the  guide  of  wisdom, 
And  the  director  of  the  wise '. 

V.  30.  *  the  ragings  of  wild  beasts '.  Rather,  their  *  tempers ' 
or '  dispositions  \ 

Hhe  violences  of  winds'.  If  this  is  the  meaning,  it  forms 
a  poor  antithesis  to  *  the  thoughts  of  man '.  We  should  rather 
render,  *  the  powers  of  spirits  \  The  allusion  probably  is  to  the 
tradition  that  Solomon  was  able  by  his  wisdom  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  spirit-world.  The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  says 
that  *  God  enabled  him  to  learn  that  skill  which  expels  demons 
.  .  .  also  he  left  behind  him  the  manner  of  using  exorcisms  by 
which  they  drive  away  demons ', 

V.  32.  *  For  there  is  in  her  a  spint  \  A  variant  reading  of  the 
Greek  gives  the  sense  *  For  she  is  a  spirit '. 

'unharmed  .  .  .  unhindered'.  Rather, ' inviolable  .  .  .  un- 
hinderable  *. 

V,  35.  *  For  she  is  a  breath  (vapour)  of  the  power  of  God '. 
Cp.  Ecclus.  24.  3,  where  Wisdom  says : 

*  I  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 
And  covered  the  earth  as  a  mist  *. 

V,  27.  '  prophets  \  i.e.  interpreters  of  God's  will. 
V.  29.  *  all  the  constellations  of  the  stars  *.     Rather,  *  all  order 
of  the  stars  *.    The  expression  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  v,  19. 


9  Trinity  Mai  Kings  17.  Elijah  the  prophet  predicts  three 
years  of  famine.  He  is  supported  ai  the  hrook  Cherith  by 
ravenSj  and  afterwards  ai  Zarephath  by  a  loidow,  whose 
mecms  of  subsistence  he  miraculously  maintains.  He  raises 
the  widow's  son  from  death. 

The  narratives  contained  in  1  Kgs.  17 — 22.  38  ;  2  Kgs.  1.  2—8.  15 ; 
9.  I — 10.  28;  18.  14-31  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom of  Israel.  The  stories  are  in  most  cases  of  some  length,  their 
high  descriptive  power  and  sympathetic  feeling  indicating  that 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  kingdom  to  which  they  relate  ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  certain  linguistic  peculiarities  which 
probably  belong  to  the  dialect  of  northern  Palestine.  The  narratives 
are  clearly  not  all  by  one  author.  Some  are  histories  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  or  of  movements  which  they  initiated  in  the  direction 
of  religious  reform ;  in  others  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  is  regarded 
from  a  political  standpoint,  and  this  as  determined  mainly  by  the 
action  of  the  king  ;  though  here  also  prophets  play  an  important 
part  as  advisers  and  announcers  of  the  oracle  of  Jehovah.    Thus 
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both  dassen  have  a  religiouH  colouring  or  motive,  and  may  equally 
be  regarded  as  the  work  of  men  of  prophetic  training,  perhaps 
members  of  the  guilds  which  we  see  coming  into  prominence  in 
some  of  the  Elisha-stories.  Most  of  the  narratives  were  probably 
put  into  writing  within  50  to  100  years  of  the  events  which  they 
narrate  ;  some  (such  as  the  narratives  of  the  Syrian  wars  in  1  Egs. 
20,  22 ;  2  Kgs.  6.  24— 7.  ao ;  the  Moabite  war,  2  Kgs.  8  ;  and  the 
revolution  of  Jehu,  2  Kgs.  9.  i — 10.  38)  may  be  the  work  of  actual 
contemporaries. 

We  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  in  the  stories  which  deal  with  the 
lives  of  the  two  great  prophets  the  miraculous  element  is  exception- 
ally prominent.  In  some  of  these  stories  (especially  the  shorter 
anecdotes  of  Elisha's  life)  this  no  doubt  is  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  in  ancient  times  legendary  accretions  quickly  gathered  round 
the  figures  of  great  men  who  did  remarkable  things.  In  others 
(such  as  the  story  of  2  Kgs.  6.  8-23)  spiritual  truth  may  be  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  allegory.  When  this  has  been  said,  it  remains  that 
the  great  prophets  were  men  of  exceptional  powei-s  which  we  can- 
not claim  to  fathom,  but  which  we  are  not  on  that  account  justified 
in  explaining  away.  That  they  possessed  the  gift  of  second  sight  — 
whether  of  events  in  process  of  happening  elsewhere  (2  Kgs.  5.  26 ; 
6.  9,  12,  32)  or  of  impending  events  (1  Kgs.  17.  i  ;  18.  41  ;  20.  13, 
28,  42  ;  22.  17  ;  2  Kgs.  8.  15-19  ;  7.  i,  2  ;  8.  1,  10-13  J  l^-  ^7)  is  not 
without  analogy  in  modern  experience,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
probable.  That  they  possessed  occult  powers  of  action  which  are 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  experience  may  not,  by  many, 
be  regarded  as  equally  credible — in  view  of  the  facts  that  they 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  occurrence  of  the  miraculous  was  easily 
believed,  and  when  events  which  in  modern  times  would  be 
scientifically  understood  were  often  regarded  as  miraculous.  Yet 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  knowledge  of  natural  laws — especi- 
ally those  laws  which  govern  the  influence  of  human  personality — 
is  still  very  defective  ;  and  it  is  therefore  rash  to  assert  that  we 
can  define  with  precision  what,  in  the  sphere  of  human  action,  is, 
or  is  not,  within  the  range  of  credibility. 

The  underlying  thoughts  of  the  chapter  are,  Good's  provi- 
dence as  exercised  on  behalf  of  His  servant  whom  He  has 
entrusted  with  a  special  mission  (w.  2-16),  and  the  fact 
that  He  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  death  (w.  17-24). 

V,  I.  *  of  the  sojourners  of  Gilead  \  Read,  *  of  Tishbeh  of 
Gilead'. 

*  before  whom  I  stand '.     Cp.  p.  113. 

V,  3.  The  term  rendered  *  brook  *  denotes  not  merely  a  stream, 
but  the  narrow  and  precipitous  ravine  down  which  it  flows  till 
dried  up  by  the  drought  of  summer.  Ravens  would  naturally 
abound  among  the  crags  of  such  a  ravine. 
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V.  12.  *  I  have  not  a  cake,  but,  &c.*  Read,  with  some  of  the 
versions,  *  I  have  nothing,  but,  &c.' 

V.  13.  *What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?*  Rather,  *  What  hast 
thou  to  do  with  me  ?  ' 

*  thou  art  come,  &c.'  The  woman  seems  to  mean  that  the  man 
of  God,  by  living  in  her  house,  has  directed  God's  attention  to 
her;  and  that  some  secret  sin,  perhaps  unknown  to  her  and 
which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  detection,  has  been  the 
cause  of  her  son's  death. 


9  Trinity  M  b  Wisdom  11.  21— 12.  2.     The  infinity  of  God 
and  His  mere?/  tmvard  manJcind, 

11.  22.  *as  a  grain  in  a  balance*.  The  Greek  term  properly 
means  *  a  downward  sioay  of  a  balance '.  Hence  the  conception 
may  be  that  the  universe  represents  to  God  the  merest  transitory 
movement  in  eternity.  R.V.  *  a  grain  '  is  explained  in  margin 
as  *  that  which  just  turneth  '  a  balance.  The  same  Greek  term  is 
used  in  Isa.  40.  15  as  an  inaccurate  rendering  of  Uhe  smaU  dust 
of  the  balance ',  and  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  Wisdom 
had  this  passage  in  mind.  For  Second  Isaiah,  however,  the  con- 
ception seems  to  be  that  of  particles  so  minute  that  they/at7  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  scales. 

12.  I.  The  writer  may  be  referring  to  the  stoic  doctrine  of*  the 
soul  of  the  world '. 

V.  2.  *  convictest  \  Rather,  ^  correctest  \  The  thought  seems 
to  be  of  God's  gentle  and  fatherly  chastening,  which  aims  at 
amendment  of  life,  not  at  punishment  and  destruction. 


9  Trinity  E  a  1  Kings  18.     The  eontest  at;  Mount  Carniel 
between  JeJwvah  and  Baal, 

Elijah's  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  eradication  of 
the  Syrian  Baal-worship  introduced  by  Jezebel :  he  is  not 
recorded  to  have  attacked  the  national  worship  of  Jehovah 
under  the  form  of  a  calf  which,  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
onward,  was  practised  in  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Hence 
the  view  has  been  taken  by  many  scholars  that  he  knew  of 
no  higher  ideal  than  was  represented  by  the  latter  form  of 
worship.  That  this  is  a  mistake  seems  to  be  proved  by 
comparison  of  the  present  narrative  with  ch.  22.  The  400 
prophets  of  the  latter  chapter,  who  prophesy  in  the  name 
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of  Jehovah  without  let  Or  hindrance,  clearly  belong  to 
a  different  class  from  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  They  can- 
not be  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  which  Jezebel 
persecuted  to  the  death  (1  Kgs.  18.  4  ;  19.  10,  14  ;  2  Kgs.  9. 
7),  but  must  have  been  representative  of  a  form  of  Jehovah- 
religion  which  for  some  reason  escaped  attack;  and  the 
reason  for  this  escape  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  that 
this  form  of  religion  could  tolerate  the  existence  side  by 
side  with  it  of  an  extraneous  cult,  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  which  were  doubtless  near  akin  to  its  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reason  for  Jezebel's  vindictiveness  against 
a  certain  section  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  must  have  been 
that  these,  by  emphasis  of  Jehovah's  excltmve  claim  (cp.  the 
First  Commandment,  Ex.  20. 3),  came  into  sharp  collision 
with  the  form  of  worship  which  she  desired  to  naturalize. 
Such  were  those  mentioned  in  1  Kgs.  19.  18— not  merely 
an  isolated  prophet  here  and  there,  but  a  considerable  body 
of  the  people,  whose  nui?aber  is  reckoned  as  7,000.  If  this 
argument  is  sound,  there  existed  two  forms  of  Jehovah- 
worship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Israel— that  represented  by  the 
State-worship  of  the  calves,  and  a  higher  and  purer  form  of 
which  prophets  like  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Micaiah  were  the 
exponents. 

V,  18.  *  the  Baalim '.     The  various  local  forms  under  which  the 
Canaanite  Baal  was  worshipped.     Some  contempt  is  conveyed  byy 
the  use  of  the  plural  as  contrasted  with  the  one  God  Jehovah 
(cp.  1  Sam.  7.  4). 

V.  19.  'the  prophets  of  the  Asherah'.     Cp.  pp.  52,  66. 

V,  21.  *  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  *  Rather  (as 
rendered  by  the  Greek  version),  *  How  long  do  ye  go  lame  upon 
the  two  legs  ?  *  {or  feet).  The  attempt  to  combine  two  religions  so 
incompatible  as  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  worship  of  Baal 
is  compared  with  the  limping  gait  of  a  man  trying  to  walk  on 
legs  of  unequal  length. 

w,  31,  32  a.  '  And  Elijah  took  ...  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'. 
The  words  *  Israel  shall  be  thy  name  *  occur  in  Gen.  85.  10  (P), 
and  are  therefore  open  to  suspicion  as  a  later  addition.  Further, 
w,  31,  32  a  seem  to  imply  the  building  of  a  new  altar,  whereas 
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V,  30  refers  merely  to  the  repair  of  the  old  altar.    It  is  probable 
therefore  that  vv.  31,  32  a  formed  no  part  of  the  original  narrative. 
V.  38.  '  the  fire  of  the  Lord  *.    The  lightning  (cp.  Num.  11 .  1-3 ; 
Job  1.  16  ;  &c.). 


9  Trinity  B  6  1  Kings  19.    Elijah  at  Horeh. 

Elijah  was  expeiiencing  a  spiritual  reaction.  He  had 
hoped,  we  may  assume,  that  by  the  signal  manifestation  at 
Carmel  he  had  gained  both  king  and  people  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion.  But  he  still  had  to  reckon  with  the  angry 
and  unscrupulous  queen,  in  whose  hands  Ahab  seems  to 
have  been  a  puppet  (cp.  ch.  21.  25).  Doubtless  the  strain 
of  the  great  contest  at  Carmel  had  overtaxed  his  strength. 
His  nerve  gave  way,  and  he  turned  and  fled  before  Jezebel's 
threat.  He  makes  his  way  to  Horeb  (or  Sinai),  the  ancient 
seat  of  Jehovah's  revelation  to  Moses,  seeking  there  a  fuller 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  God  in  face  of  his  present 
despondency.  The  mission  of  the  angel  {vv.  5-8)  conveys 
a  valuable  lesson.  Such  a  break-down  as  Elijah's  may  often 
be  due  as  much  to  physical  as  to  spiritual  causes ;  and  in 
such  a  case  relief  of  the  bodily  weakness  may  be  the  most 
urgent  necessity.  The  manner  of  the  divine  manifestation 
at  Horeb  teaches  the  important  truth  that  God  purposes  to 
reveal  His  will  and  to  advance  His  kingdom  on  earth  not 
so  much  by  violence  (as  in  the  scene  at  Carmel)  as  by  gentle 
and  more  ordinary  means.  The  wind,  earthquake,  and 
fire  were  phenomena  which  in  the  earliest  times  were 
associated  by  Israel  with  Jehovah's  manifestation.  The 
whisper  of  the  gentle  breeze,  in  contrast,  conveys  a  new 
lesson  as  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  form  of  revelation. 
God's  message  contains  an  implicit  rebuke  to  the  spiritual 
pride  in  which  Elijah's  strong  character  showed  the  defect 
of  its  quahty,  and  also  an  encouragement  to  his  despondency. 
To  himself  the  prophet  seemed  to  stand  alone  as  the 
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champion  of  true  religion ;  but  Jehovah  knows  of  seven 
thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  ^The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  always  stronger  than  it  seems.' 

V,  9.  *a  cave*.  The  Hebrew  says  *the  cave';  and  while^  in 
accordance  with  a  not  infrequent  usage,  the  cave  may  b«  so 
defined  on  account  of  the  memorable  scene  which  was  about  to 
be  enacted  there  (cp.  note  on  *  the  valley  \  Ezek.  37.  i  ;  p.  164), 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  reference  is  to  i?ie  cave  which  was 
previously  associated  with  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  ICoses 
(the  *  cleft  of  the  rock'  of  Ex.  88.  22).  The  writer  appears  to 
have  known,  and  to  have  been  influenced  by,  the  narrative  of 
J  E  relating  to  Moses  at  Horeb.  With  the  forty  days'  fast  of  i;.  8 
cp.  Ex.  84.  28  ;  with  the  divine  manifestation  cp.  Ex.  88.  18— 84. 
8  (especially  the  wording  oft?.  11,  '  And,  behold,  Jehovah  passed 
by  ',  with  Ex.  34.  6,  *  And  Jehovah  passed  by  before  him  '). 

V,  12.  *a  still  small  voice  \  Rather,  *  the  sound  of  a  light 
whisper  \  The  physical  phenomenon  through  which  Jehovah's 
presence  was  conveyed  was  doubtless  (in  contrast  to  the  roaring 
of  the  storm)  the  gentle  rustle  of  a  light  breeze  through  the 
crevices  of  the  rock.  In  the  ancient  East  the  divine  voice  was 
pictured  as  sounding  both  in  the  thunder  and  also  in  the  sound 
of  movement  produced  by  the  wind  (especially  in  trees ;  cp. 
2  Sam.  5.  24). 

9  Trinity  E  c  Wisdom  12.   12-21.    No  one  can  arraign  the 
righteotisness  and  forbearance  of  God. 

God's  mercy  and  forbearance  towards  mankind,  which  is 
the  writer's  theme  in  11.  21— 12.  2  (see  9  Trinity  M  h),  was 
not,  he  argues  in  12.  3-1 1,  impugned  by  the  fact  that  He 
destroyed  the  Canaanites  through  the  agency  of  Israel's 
forefathers.  Horrible  as  were  the  evil  practices  of  this 
people,  and  hateful  to  God  as  they  had  made  themselves, 
He  yet  recognized  that  they  were  men  and  allowed  them 
opportunity  to  repent,  though  they  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  No  one,  therefore,  can  questicm  God's 
righteousness  on  the  ground  that  He  eventually  destroyed 
these  impenitent  sinners  (w,  12-18).  Eather,  the  fact  that 
He  granted  opportunity  for  repentance  to  the  enemies  of 
His  servants  (i.  e.  the  enemies  of  Israel),  though  they  were 
deserving  of  death,  is  a  proof  of  His  long-suffering ;  and  if 
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such  was  His  attitude  towards  these,  how  much  greater  has 
been  His  forbearance  towards  His  covenant-people  (w. 
1 9-20). 

10  Trinity  Mai  Kings  21.    AJiub's  judicial  murder  of 
Naboth, 

The  narrative,  like  that  which  relates  Nathan's  rebuke  of 
David  (see  0  Trinity  E  6),  is  important  as  proving  that  the 
early  prophets,  no  less  than  the  writing  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century  and  later,  closely  associated  the  religion  ot 
Jehovah  with  practical  morality.  Elijah's  speech  in  tn;.  1 9  ff. 
has  been  somewhat  expanded  by  the  editor  of  Kings,  as  is 
clewr  from  comparison  of  rv.  21-24  with  14.  7-16  ;  16,  1-4. 

V.  8.  '  that  dwelt  with  Naboth  '.  Rather,  *  that  presided  with 
Naboth ' ;  and  so  in  v.  11,  *  the  elders  and  nobles  who  were  those 
that  presided  with  Naboth '.  Naboth  himself  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  elders  and  nobles  in  whose  hands  the  civil 
government  of  the  city  lay. 

V,  12.  '  set  Naboth  on  high,  &c.'  Not  as  the  suspected  culprit, 
but  as  a  man  of  marked  position  and  piety  who  would  naturally 
take  the  lead  on  such  an  occasion.  The  prominence  of  his 
position  would  thus  the  more  excite  popular  indigDation  when 
the  crime  had  been  fastened  upon  him. 

V,  13.  <  sons  of  Belial '.     See  p.  196. 

*  did  curse ',  Hebrew,  '  did  bless  \  R.V.  morflrin  *  renounce ' 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  ^ bless'  may  mean  'greet  at  departing', 
so  *say  farewell  \  and  so  '  abandon  ' ;  but  this  is  highly  forced 
and  cannot  be  justified.  More  probably  *  bless'  is  a  deliberate 
substitution  for  its  direct  antithesis,  namely  the  most  fearful 
form  of  curse,  such  as  it  were  a  sin  even  to  mention  in  direct 
terms.  The  same  usage  of  the  verb  is  found  in  Job  1.  5,  11 ;  2. 
5,  9 ;  Ps.  10.  3  (rendered  *  renounce'  by  R.V.  in  all  passages). 

10  Trinity  M  b  Ecclesiasticus  3.  17-29.  Tlie  mrtue  of 
humility  (w.  17-24).  Warning  against  persistence  in  sin, 
especially  the  sin  of  pride  (vv.  25-29). 

V,  17.  *  My  son,  go  on  with  thy  business,  &c.*  Hebrew  and 
Syriac,  preferably — 

*  My  son,  when  thou  art  rich,  walk  in  humility  ; 
So  shalt  thou  be  loved  more  than  one  that  giveth  gifts  \ 
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V,  20.  <  For  great  is  the  potency,  &g.*    Hebrew  and  Syriac — 

*  For  great  are  the  mercies  of  the  Lord, 
And  His  secret  counsel  is  revealed  to  the  lowly '. 

V.  33.  Practise  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  as  revealed  by  God, 
and  do  not  exercise  your  mind  over  the  mysteries  which  God  has 
not  been  pleased  to  reveal.  The  passage  contains  an  echo  of 
Deut.  29.  39,  '  the  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  Gk>d : 
but  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  chil- 
dren for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law '. 

V.  33.  *  Be  not  over  busy  in  thy  superfluous  works '.  Hebrew, 
preferably,  *  Do  not  meddle  with  that  which  is  beyond  thee '. 
Syriac  paraphrases,  *  with  the  rest  of  His  works',  i.  e.  the  works 
of  God  which  are  beyond  man's  ken. 

V.  34.  'For  the  conceit  .  .  .  astray'.  Hebrew  and  Syriac — 
*  For  many  are  the  conceits  (i.  e.  imaginings)  of  the  sons  of  men '. 

*evil  surmising'.  Conjectural  research  which  is  not  under 
the  guidance  of  God,  and  is  therefore  to  be  ranked  as  evil. 

V,  35.  This  verse,  which  is  not  contaiDed  in  RY.  as  being 
absent  in  the  best  Greek  manuscripts,  appears  in  Hebrew — 
*  Where  there  is  no  apple  of  the  eye,  liglit  is  lacking. 

And  where  there  is  no  understanding,  wisdom  is  lacking '. 

V.  26.  'And  he  that  loveth  danger  shall  perish  therein'. 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  offer,  not  a  parallel,  but  a  contrast  to  clause  a. 
'  But  he  that  loveth  good  things  shall  exercise  himself  therein  \ 


10  Trinity  B  a  1  Kings  22.  1-40.    AJiab'3  death  at  tlie  battle 
of  BamotJirgilead, 

This  chapter  forms  the  direct  continuation  of  the  naiTative 
of  the  wars  with  Syria  which  begins  in  eh.  20.  The  three 
years'  peace  of  v,  i  follows  the  treaty  between  Ahab  and  Ben- 
hadad  recorded  in  20.  34.  In  an  inscription  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Shalmaneser  III  Ahab  is  mentioned  by  name  as  in' 
alliance  with  the  Syrian  king  and  the  kings  of  other  small 
countries  along  the  Mediterranean  sea-board,  and  offering 
resistance  to  the  westward  encroachments  of  Assyria  at 
the  battle  of  Karkar  (probably  to  the  north  of  the  Lebanon 
ranges,  and  not  far  from  Hamath).  This  battle  took  place, 
as  we  know  from  the  exact  system  of  Assyrian  chronology, 
in  854  B.  c.  Shalmaneser  claims  to  have  gained  the  victory, 
and  to  have  inilicted  heavy  losses  on  the  allies ;  though  it 
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is  cieai'  that  he  must  himself  have  received  a  check,  as  he 
was  unable  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  had  to  repeat  his 
efforts  in  subsequent  years.  Probably  the  battle  of  Karkar 
took  place  during  the  short  period  of  alliance  between 
Ahab  and  Ben-hadad  mentioned  in  t;.  i.  The  issue  of  the 
battle,  with  the  losses  which  it  entailed  to  the  confederate 
kings,  must  have  weakened  the  bonds  of  alliance ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  year,  or  the  year  following,  that 
Ahab,  in  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat,  King  of  Judah,  sought 
to  recover  by  force  from  Syria  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  which  Ben-hadad  had  failed  to  cede  in  accordance 
with  compact  (cp.  20.  34). 

On  the  bearing  of  this  chapter  on  the  relation  of  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah  towards  the  State-worship  of  the  calves 
and  the  Tyrian  Baal-worship,  see  note  on  9  Trinity  B  a. 

o.  7.  '  Is  there  not  here  besides  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ? ' 
Bender  with  A.V.,  *  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
besides?',  i.  e.  yet  one  more  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  addition  to 
these  His  (professed)  prophets.  The  reason  for  Jehoshaphat's 
distrust  of  the  400  prophets  can  only  be  inferred.  Probably  he 
shrewdly  conjectured  that  Ahab  had  only  consulted  the  prophets 
who  were  prepared  to  give  him  a  favourable  answer.  The 
position  of  'besides'  in  R.V.  is  an  unwarrantable  dislocation, 
intended  apparently  to  imply  that  the  speaker  regarded  the  400 
prophets  not  as  prophets  of  Jehovah  but  of  a  strange  god. 
Against  this  is  Ahab*8  reply  {v.  8),  which  presupposes  that  the 
4(K)  prophesied  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  is  stated  in  w.  7,  11,12. 

».  10.  *in  an  open  place'  (Hebrew  'a  threshing  floor*).  Omit, 
.    as  corrupt  repetition  of  the  word  meaning  *  their  robes  \ 

V.  13.  *  Behold,  &c.'  Read,  *  Behold  the  prophets  have,  with 
one  month,  spoken  good,  &c.* 

V.  a 8.  *  And  he  said,  Hear  ye  peoples,  all  of  you '.  This 
sentence,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  version,  is  no  part  of 
the  original  narrative,  but  is  a  gloss  derived  from  Mic.  1.  2,  and 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  Micaiah  with  the  prophet 
Micah  the  Morashtite  (who  lived  more  than  100  years  later). 
The  names  Micaiah  and  Micah  are  identical  in  meaning  ('  Who 
is  like  Jah  ?'j,  Micah  being  a  shortened  form.  It  is  clear  that 
the  allusion  ^  ye  peoples '  is  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  the 
plural  form  always  in  the  O.T.  denoting  foreign  nations ^  and  not 
Israel. 
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V,  37.  *So  the  king  died^  Read  (with  the  Greek  version), 
^for  the  king  is  dead',  with  a  comma  after  the  preceding 
sentence.     The  words  form  part  of  the  *  cry '  or  proclamation. 

10  Trinity  E  6  2  Kings  4.  8-37.    Elisha  restores  to  life  the 
sonof  the  Shmiammite  woman. 

V,  34.  '  stretched  himself  upon  him  \  Rather, '  crouched  upon 
him*.  The  verb  appears  to  denote  the  drawing  up  of  the 
prophet's  limbs  so  that  they  should  coincide  with  the  short 
limbs  of  the  child. 

*the  child  sneezed'.  This  is  con'ect,  and  R.V.  margin  may  be 
disregarded.  Evidence  from  the  folk-lore  of  other  nations  proves 
that  the  act  of  sneezing  was  regarded  as  the  special  si^n  of.  the 
return  of  the  spirit  of  life. 

10  Trinity  S  c  Ecclesiasticus  11.  7-28.  A  warning  against 
hasty  jiidgement  (w,  7-9).  Man  cannot  h/  his  foresight 
control  the  issiie  of  things,  this  being  in  tJic  liand  of  God 
{w.  10-28). 

V,  9.  '  that  concerneth  thee  not '.  Hebrew,  ^  without  provoca- 
tion \ 

V,  I  a.  <  sluggish'.  Hebrew,  *  feeble',  or  perhaps,  *  down- 
trodden '. 

V.  20.  'Be  steadfast  in  thy  covenant'.  Hebrew,  ^My  son, 
abide  in  thy  prescribed  portion '  \i.  e.  in  the  walk  of  life  allotted 
thee  by  God  :  Syriac,  *  thy  way ').  This  is  more  suitable  to  the 
context. 

V.  21.  *  Marvel  not  at  the  works  of  a  sinner';  i.e.  do  not 
regard  his  success  with  admiration  and  envy. 

V.  22.  'And  in  an  hour,  &c.'  Hebrew,  'And  in  the  (right) 
time  his  expectation  shall  bud '  (or,  with  a  slight  correction, 
*  shiill  bear  fruit '). 

V.  26.  *  For  it  is  an  easy  tiling,  &c.'  This  verse,  which  speaks 
apparently  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death,  i.  e.  in  a 
future  life,  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  an  interpolation.  Ben-Sira  has  no  doctrine  of 
a  future  life.  He  holds  the  old  conception  of  the  mere  shadowy 
half-existence  of  the  soul  in  Sheol  (cp.  14. 11-17  ;  17.  27,  aS  ;  88. 
16-2.:^ ;  41.  1-4).  His  emphasis  on  a  good  death,  which  comes  out 
in  w,  27,  28,  U  due  to  the  fact  that  he  regards  an  untarnished 
reputation  as  the  highest  ideal  after  which  a  man  can  strive.  If 
he  can  leave  such  a  reputation  behind  him,  he  has  secured  some 
sort  of  immortality  upon  earth ;  but  the  possession  of  a  good 
name  is  not  secure  until  the  day  ofdeath— hence  the  importance 
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of  a  good  death-bed.  Ben-Sira  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sadducean  party,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  N.T.  (cp.  Matt. 
22.  23flf. ;  Acts  4.  i,  2  ;  23.  6-9),  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  resurrection. 

V,  2*7  b,  'And  in  the  last  end  of  a  man  is  the  revelation  of  his 
deeds '.  Hebrew,  <  And  the  end  of  a  man  shall  declare  concern- 
ing him'.  The  Greek,  which  is  represented  by  R.V.,  seemn  to 
have  been  revised  by  a  Pharisaic  editor  in  order  to  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  judgement  in  accordance  with  a  man's  works. 
Doubtless  it  was  this  same  editor  who  inserted  v.  26. 

The  point  of  v.  270,  *The  affliction  of  an  hour  (Hebrew,  *an 
evil  time')  causeth  forgetfulness  of  delight ',  in  connexion  with 
V.  27  6,  seems  to  be  that,  just  as  misfortune  may  wipe  out  the 
remembrance  of  previous  happiness,  so  moral  failure  may  ruin 
a  previously  untarnished  career. 

11  Trinity  M  a  2  Kings  5.  Elisha  heals  Naaman,  the  Syrian 
general,  of  his  Jefprosy, 
It  is  an  open  question  who  is  the  unnamed  King  of  Israel  to 
whom  reference  is  made  in  w.  5-8  ;  and  the  same  difficulty  arises 
in  connexion  with  the  sections  6.  8-23  ;  6.  24 — 7.  20  ;  8.  1-6. 
Probably  the  editor  of  Kings — to  judge  by  the  position  in  which  he 
has  incorporated  the  narratives  into  his  history— assumed  that  the 
king  in  question  was  in  every  case  Jehoram ;  but  since  Elisha's 
death  did  not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  Joash  {ch,  13.  i4ff.)»  ^^ 
have,  after  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  a  period  of  more  thian  46  years 
(representing  the  reigns  of  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  part  of  that  of 
Joash)  during  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  active. 
Direct  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  in  the  narratives  of  6.  8-23 ;  8. 1-6,  the  friendly 
terms  upon  which  Elisha  stands  with  the  king  (cp.  6.  9,  2 1  f.),  and 
the  interest  which  the  king  manifests  in  his  mighty  works  (cp.  8. 
4)  create  Si presumption  against  identification  with  Jehoram,  to  whom, 
in  8.  13, 14,  he  openly  expresses  his  hostility,  and  in  favour  of  some 
member  of  the  dynasty  which  the  prophet  had  been  instrumental 
in  placing  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  (cp.  9.  i  ff.). 

11  Trinity  M  h  Ecclesiastic  us  18.  1-14.  God-s  v/nsearchabk- 
ness  (vv.  1-7)  contrasted  with  man's  insignificance  [vv. 
8- 1  o).  God's  mercy  due  to  His  pity  for  mankind  (tw.  1 1  -i  4). 
The  value  of  a  gracious  demeanour  in  making  gifts  (w, 
15-18). 

Hebrew  text  lacking. 

V.  *  in  common '.  Syriac,  *  at  once ',  or  *  together '.  The 
thought  is  of  the  hHrmony  of  creation  as  a  whole. 
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V.  7.  *  shall  be  in  perplexity '  ;  i.  e.  shall  realize  the  futility  of 
his  attempt. 

V.  13.  '  chastening  \  i.e.  *  instructing '.  So  *  chastening  * — 
'  instruction '  in  v.  14. 

V.  15.  *  My  son,  to  thy  good  deeds,  &c.*     Syriac — 

*  My  son,  hinder  not  him  that  benefits  his  neighbour, 
And  look  not  askance  on  him  that  giveth  *. 

V.  16.  Syr 


*  Like  rain  that  assuageth  the  scorching  heat, 
So  doth  a  word  change  (the  character  of)  a  gift  *. 

*  The  meaning  is  that  just  as  the  rain  cools  the  hot  wind,  so  an 
appropriate  word  mitigates  the  sense  of  humiliation  which  the 
receiver  of  charity  may  experience  *  (Oesterley). 

V.  18.  *A  fool  will  upbraid  ungraciously';  i.  e.  will  spoil  his 
gift  by  the  use  of  harsh  words  in  the  act  of  giving.  Syriac,  *  A 
fool  insulteth  before  he  maketh  a  gift  *. 


11  Trinity  B  a  2  Kings  6.  8-23.    IsraeVs  spiritual  defence. 

The  story  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
romance,  illustrative  of  the  saying,  *  My  father,  my  father, 
the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  (ch,  2.  12  ; 
13.  14),  which  seems  to  mean  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  stood 
for  Jehovah's  invisible  forces  which  should  be  Israel's  true 
safeguard.  Though  we  may  doubt  whether  mortal  eyes 
ever  actually  beheld  those  shining  hosts,  yet  of  the  truth 
of  the  spiritual  fact  which  the  story  symbolizes  we  may 
rest  profoundly  assured. 

u.  22.  *  Wouldest  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken 
captive,  &c.  ?  *  The  question  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
customary  to  put  foes  captured  in  warfare  to  death ;  but  this  is 
hardly  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  (though  the  kings  of  Israel 
seem  to  have  borne  a  reputation  for  mercy  in  warfare  ;  cp.  1  Kgs. 
20.  31)  the  custom  of  placing  a  conquered  enemy  under  a  ban  of 
extermination  was  practised  at  times  by  Israel,  as  by  surround- 
ing nations,  and  was  sanctioned  and  even  enforced  by  members 
of  the  prophetic  school  (cp.  1  Kgs.  20.  42  ;  1  Sam.  16.  3,  33;  Ac.). 
Thus  the  older  text  of  the  Greek  version  may  b6  correct  in 
reading,  *Wilt  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  not  taken 
captive,  &c.  ? ' 
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11  Trinity  B  6  2  Kings  17.  1-23.     The  fall  oftlie  Mngdoni  of 
Israel,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  was  due, 

tw.  3-6.  This  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  fall 
of  Samaria  seems  to  offer  a  combination  of  two  originally  separate 
narratives.  Supposing  the  nai^rative  to  be  single,  the  course  of 
events  can  only  have  been  as  follows.  Hosea  comes  to  the  throne 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-pileser  *  (16.  30) ;  he 
revolts  against  Shalmaneser,  and  is  again  reduced  to  vassalage 
(17. 3) ;  he  again  revolts,  and  is  deposed  and  made  prisoner  (17. 4) ; 
the  King  of  Assyria  besieges  Samaria  for  three  years  (17.  5)  ;  at  the 
end  of  three  years  Samaria  falls  and  the  population  is  deported  to 
Assyria  (17.  6).  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that  Israel 
remained  for  three  years  without  a  king,  after  the  deposition  of 
Hosea,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  v.  6  states  that  the  fall  of  the 
capital  took  place  ^in  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea',  i.  e.  in  his  ninth 
reigning  year.  Ch.  18.  96-n  describos  only  one  campaign  of 
Assyria  against  Israel  and  the  fall  of  Samana  after  a  three  years' 
siege ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  this  account  is  almost  verbally 
identical  with  17.  5,  6.  Probably,  therefore,  17.  3,  4  represents 
another  and  independent  account  drawn  from  a  different  source 
from  17.  5,  6  =  18.  9  &-11.  The  form  of  the  statement  of  r.  3 
suggests  that  the  writer  of  this  account  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Hosea  was  from  the  first  a  vassal  of  Assyria,  and  supposed 
that  his  dependence  was  the  direct  result  of  a  campaign  distinct 
from  that  in  which  he  lost  his  throne. 

Though  the  siege  of  Samaria  was  begun  under  Shalmaneser, 
the  city  does  not  seem  to  have  capitulated  until  the  first  year  of 
Sargon,  his  successor.     See  p.  6,  foot-note. 

vv,  7-23.  This  homily,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomic 
editor  of  Kings  (cf.  p.  215),  is  clearly  intended  to  refer  (as  befits 
its  place  in  the  book)  to  the  fall  and  captivity  of  the  Noi*them 
Kingdom  of  Israel  only.  If  the  section  as  a  whole  be  read 
attentively,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  vv.  19,  20,  which  speak 
of  the  sin  and  rejection  0/  Jttdah,  are  really  out  of  place  where  they 
stand,  and  interrupt  the  connexion.  The  end  of  v,  18  (*  there 
was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only')  is  obviously  continued 
by  the  beginning  of  ».  21  (*  For  he  rent  Israel  from  the  house  of 
David',  &c.) ;  and  w.  19,  20  are,  as  they  stand,  a  somewhat  awk- 
ward interpolation  made  by  a  post-exilic  reviser,  because  he 
wished  to  inculcate  the  fact  that  what  was  previously  true  of 

• 
1  It  is  clear  from  llglath-pileser's  annals  that  the  ravolution 
which  placed  Hosea  on  the  throne  was  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Assyria.  The  Assyrian  king  says,  *  Pekah,  their  king, 
they  [the  people  of  Israel]  deposed ;  Hosea  to  reign  over  them 
I  appointed '. 
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Israel  only  had  by  Ms  time  come  to  be  true  of  Judah  also.  The 
original  draft  of  the  main  editor's  discourse  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  fate  of  Judah,  nor  do  we  find  a  second  discourse  by 
him  moralizing  on  the  downfall  of  Judah  later  on  in  the  book. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  fact  which  (together  with  other  indica- 
tions) clearly  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  editing  of 
Kings  took  place  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  and 
that  the  book  was  later  on  brought  down  to  the  87th  year  of 
Jehoiachin^s  captivity  (25.  27),  i.  e.  561  b.  c  ,  the  middle  period 
of  the  Judaean  exile. 
V.  10.  '  pillars  and  Asherim '.     See  p.  06. 


11  Trinity  E  c  Ecclesiasticus  38.  24-34.     The  wisdotn  of  the 

scribe  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  artisan. 
w.  38-34  lacking  in  Hebrew. 

The  wisdom  of  the  scribe  or  scholar  is  contrasted  with 
the  merely  technical  knowledge  of  the  ploughman,  the 
engraver,  the  smith,  and  the  potter  (vv,  24-30).  These 
craftsmen  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  but 
are  totally  unfitted  for  positions  which  call  for  administra- 
tive wisdom  (vv.  31-34). 

V.  28.  *  will  be  ever  in  his  ear'.     Read,  *  deafeneth  his  ear*. 
V.  34.  *  their  prayer  \     Syriac,  '  their  thought '. 

12  Trinity  M  a  2  Kings  18.  13-37.     Sennacherib's  invasion 

ofJiulah. 

On  the  course  of  events  as  here  described  see  4  Advent 
B  a,  opening  paragraph.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  give 
u  full  account  of  this  campaign,  mentioning  the  rebellion 
of  Hezekiah,  the  capture*of  46  of  his  fortified  cities  together 
with  unwalled  *  small  cities'  or  villages,  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  payment  of  heavy  tribute  by  Hezekiah. 
As  might  be  expected,  Sennacherib  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  disaster  overtaking  the  Assyrian  army ;  but  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  claim  to  have  captured  Jerusalem  is 
probably  significant. 
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V.  13*  'the  fourteenth  year'.  Sennacherib's  campaign  took 
place  in  701  b.  c.  v.  10  states  that  the  fall  of  Samaria,  721  B.C., 
occurred  in  Hezekiah's  sixth  year;  and  this  would  place  his 
accession  in  727  b.c,  and  his  fourteenth  year  in  713  b.c,  eight 
years  before  Sennacherib's  accession.  The  most  probable  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  that  '  the  fourteenth  year',  713  b.  c,  originally 
referred  to  the  narrative  of  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  the  embassy 
of  Merodach-Baladan  {ch.  20) ;  and  that  the  editor  of  Kings, 
wrongly  supposing  that  Sennacherib's  invasion  took  place  at 
about  the  same  time  an  these  other  events  (cp.  20.  6,  which  is 
due  in  the  main  to  the  editor),  prefixed  the  note  of  time  to  his 
narrative  of  the  invasion,  and  then  connected  the  account  of  the 
sickness  and  embassy  by  his  redact ional  phrase  *  In  those  days  * 
(20.  1).  713  B.C.  is  a  likely  date  for  the  sending  of  embassies 
by  Merodach-Baladan  with  a  view  to  fostering  revolt  against 
Assyria  among  the  small  countries  of  the  West.  We  know  that 
in  711  B.a  Philistia,  Judah,  Edom,  and  Moab  actually  did  revolt. 
Again,  Hezekiah  is  promised  15  years  of  life  after  his  recovery 
from  sickness  {ch.  20.  6) ;  and  this,  dated  from  713  b.  c,  would 
place  his  death  in  698  b.  c. — which  accords  with  a  reign  of  29 
years  {ch.  18.  2),  beginning  in  727  b.  c. 

V.  20.  *  Thou  sayest,  but  they  are,  &c.*  Rather,  *  Thou 
think  est,  a  mere  word  of  the  lips  is  counsel  and  strength  for  the 
war'  ;  i.  e.  Hezekiah's  plan  for  meeting  Sennacherib  is  based  on 
the  mere  verbal  promise  of  help  from  Egypt. 

V,  23.  *give  pledges'.  The  term  means,  ^exchange  pledges', 
i.e.  probably,  as  R.V.  margin  renders,  *  make  a  wager  with'. 
The  offer  implies  a  scoff.  Judah  was  weak  in  cavalry  ;  the 
Assyrians  very  strong.  Assyria  would  let  them  have  the  horses 
and  beat  them  all  the  same,  even  if  they  could  find  the  riders  ! 

V.  26.  *the  Jews'  language'.  The  Assyrian  would  naturally 
term  the  language  *  the  tongue  of  the  land  of  Judah  ',  or  *  the 
Judaean  tongue '.  The  term  *  Hebrew ',  as  applied  to  the 
language,  was  not  used  till  much  later  times. 

V.  34.  Before  the  words,  *  have  they  delivered  Samaria,  &c.  ? ' 
Lucian's  recension  of  the  G-reek  version  has  the  words,  *■  and 
where  are  the  gods  of  the  land  of  Samaria  ? '  This  is  certainly 
a  part  of  the  original  text,  since  as  the  Hebrew  text  (represented 
by  R.V.)  stands,  it  looks  as  though  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  &c., 
had  not  delivered  Samaria  ;  and  this.is  pointless. 


12  Trinity  M  h  Micah  6.    Jehovah's  controversy  with  Israel, 

Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  cfis.  6,  7  really  belong  to 
the  prophet  Micah,  and  are  not  a  later  addition  to  the  book.  The 
dramatic  form  in  which  the  chapters  are  cast,  the  fact  that  the 
whole  nation  is  arraigned  for  its  sin,  and  not  the  leaders  only  as  in 
chs.  2,  3,  and  the  greater  despondency  of  tone,  have  been  cited  as 
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marking  difference  of  authorship.  Especially,  ch.  6.  7,  which 
alludes  to  child-sacrifice,  has  been  supposed  to  point  to  the  idola- 
trous reaction  under  King  Manasseh  (698-648  b.  c.%  when  the 
custom  of  offering  children  to  Moloch  became  rife  (2  Kgs.  21.  6; 
cp.  Jer.  7.  31  ;  19.  4-6 ;  &c.) ;  whereas  the  fact  that  this  abuse  is 
not  catalogued  as  a  national  sin  by  Isaiah  in  his  opening  chapters 
raises  the  question  whether  it  was  practised  prior  to  Manasseh's 
reign.  Thus  ch.  6.  i — 7.  6  is  assigned  by  many  to  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  ;  while  ch.  7  .  7-20,  which  pictures  the  conditions  of  the 
exile,  is  thought  to  belong  to  that  period. 

A  strong  body  of  opinion,  however,  maintains  (apart  from  a  few 
minor  additions)  the  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Micah  as  a  whole. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  differences  of  style  noted 
above  are  sufficient  to  prove  diversity  of  authorship  for  6.  i — 7.  6. 
The  style  of  ch.  1  is  scarcely  less  dramatic  than  that  of  cits.  6,  7  ; 
and  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  Micah  brought  a  special 
indictment  against  the  sins  of  the  ruling  classes  specifically,  that 
he  may  not  on  another  occasion  have  passed  judgement  on  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Even  if  the  allusion  of  ch.  6.  7  points  to  the 
time  of  Manasseh,  this  would  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility 
of  Micah's  authorship,  since  Micah,  like  Isaiah  (cp.  p.  7),  may  well 
have  lived  on  into  Manasseh's  reign.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  is  mentioned  in  a  way  which 
does  not  suggest  that  it  was  customary,  but  rather  an  extreme  and 
terrible  resort,  which  might  be  conceived  as  possibly  effective  in 
placating  the  wrath  of  God.  The  editor  of  Kings  states  that  such 
a  form  of  sacrifice  was  not  unknown  under  Ahaz  (2  Kgs.  16.  3). 

With  regard  to  ch.  7.  7-20,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  though  it 
seems  to  assume  an  Israelitish  exile  as  an  accomplished  fact,  this 
by  no  means  proves  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Judaean  exile  of 
586  B.C.  (2  Kgs.  26).  The  districts  mentioned  in  v.  14,  to  which 
the  prophet  prays  tiiat  his  people  may  be  restored,  belong  to  nor- 
thern Israel ;  there  i-s  no  mention  of  Jerusalem  as  lying  desolate. 
Thus  the  prophecy  may  well  be  referied  to  the  desolation  of  the 
northern  kingdom  by  Assyria  in  the  days  of  Micah  ;  and  moreover, 
since  Bashan  and  Gilead,  east  of  Jordan,  belonged  to  the  territory 
depopulated  by  Tiglath-pileser  in  734  b.  c.  (2  Kgs.  15.  29),  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  i*eference  is  to  this  catastrophe  specifically,  and 
is  prior  to  the  capture  of  Samaria  and  the  end  of  the  northern 
kingdom  effected  by  Sargon  in  721  b.  c.  (cp.  p.  6,  foot-note).  Ghs. 
6,  7  as  a  whole  seem  to  be  addressed  rather  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom  than  to  Judah  (cp.  the  reference  in  6.  j6  to  'the  statutes 
of  Omri  and  all  the  works  of  the  house  of  Ahab ').  Though  Micah 
was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  hia  prophecies  are  stated  in 
ch.  1.  1  to  have  been  addressed  to  Samaria  as  well  as  to  Jerusalem. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  denying  that  7.  7- 
20  in  the  main  may  be  the  work  of  Micah.  Yet  it  is  likely  that 
vv.  II,  13  which  refer  to  'the  rebuilding  of  thy  walls'  and  the 
return  of  exiles  from  distant  lands,  is  an  interpolation  made  in 
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exilic  or  post-exilic  times  (with  v.  12  g^.  Isa.  11.  10  ff.,  a  post-exilio 
addition  made  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  11.  i  ff. :  see  p.  14).  Such 
interpolation  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  allusion  to  Babylon 
in  ch.  4.  10. 

The  chapter  opens  in  dramatic  form  with  a  '  controversy ' 
between  Jehovah  and  His  people.  Jehovah  addresses 
Israel,  and  inquires  whether  their  defection  from  His 
service  is  due  to  any  wearisome  requirements  on  His  part. 
He  cites  the  *  righteous  acts'  (i.  e.  acts  of  deliverance  ;  cp. 
Judg.  5.  II )  which  He  has  performed  for  them  in  time  past, 
from  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  to  the  entry  into  Canaan 
(vv,  3-5).  Israel,  realizing  the  need  of  atonement  for  sin, 
inquires  anxiously  by  what  costly  sacrifice  this  can  be 
effected  (vv,  6,  7).  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  sacrifice  but 
a  change  of  character  that  Jehovah  requires  (v.  8 ;  cp.  Hos. 
6.  6 ;  Am.  5.  21-24 ;  Isa.  1.  10-17).  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
contains  denunciation  of  Israel's  sins  and  prediction  of 
impending  punishment. 

©.  2.  '  and  ye  enduring  foundations,  &c.'  Read,  '  and  give 
ear,  ye  foundations,  &c.' 

V.  5.  Wemember  from  Shittim  unto Gilgal  \  The  word  'remember' 
is  supplied  by  R.V.  from  the  beginning  of  the  verse  as  a  neces- 
sary link  of  connexion,  but  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Shittim 
was  the  last  camping  place  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  before  crossing 
the  Jordan  ;  Gilgal  the  first  after  crossing  it.  The  reference 
therefore  covers  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan— the  next 
of  *the  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah*  after  the  turning  of  Balak's 
project  of  cursing  Israel  into  an  occasion  of  blessing  them.  The 
metrical  scheme  of  the  section  w,  2-8  requires,  however,  an 
additional  word-stress  m  the  line  '  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal  *, 
and  this  seems  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  name  *  Beor  *,  which 
by  an  easy  transposition  of  consonants  gives  the  reading,  *  thy 
crossing*— this  forming  a  further  object  governed  by  a  verb, 
*  remember '.  The  words  *  King  of  Moab ',  *  the  son  of  Beor '  are 
metrically  superfluous,  as  is  also  ^  my  {>eople  *  at  the  beginning 
(repeated  from  v.  3).  The  quatrain  seems,  then,  to  have  run 
originally — 

'  Remember  now  what  Balak  consulted, 
And  what  Balaam  answered  him, 
Thy  crossing  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal  ; 
That  thou  mayest  know  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  *. 
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V,  9.  ^  and  the  man  0/ wisdom  will  see  thy  name '.  Bead,  '  and 
it  is  wisdom  to  fear  His  name'.  The  words  are  probably  not 
original,  but  a  later  marginal  comment. 

*  hear  ye  the  rod  and  who  hath  appointed  it '.  Read,  ^  hear, 
0  tribe  and  assembly  of  the  city  I ' 

V.  12.  This  verse  ought  probably  to  follow  immediately  after 
V.  9,  *  whose  rich  men  are  full  of  violence,  &c.',  referring  directly 
to  *  the  city'  there  mentioned. 

V,  14.  'and  thy  humiliation  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thee'. 
The  renderings,  'thy  humiliation',  marginj  *  emptiness',  represent 
mere  guesses  at  an  otherwise  unknown  Hebrew  word.  Perhaps 
we  should  read,  *and  there  shall  be  constraint  (literally,  Mt 
shall  be  constrained')  within  thee*,  i.e.  thy  digestive  fimctions 
shall  fail  to  act. 

V.  16.  *  the  inhabitants  thereof.     Read,  *  thy  inhabitants'. 

*  desolation  '.     Rather,  *  (object  of)  horror '. 

*  hissing ',  i.  e.  an  object  of  derision. 

*my  people'.    Read,  *  peoples',  i.e.  foreign  nations. 


12  Trinity  B  a  2  Kings  19.    The  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

V,  26.  *  before  it  be  grown  up '.  These  words  really  belong  to 
the  following  verse,  which  should  run  (with  a  slight  correction), 
*  Before  me  is  thy  rising  up  and  thy  sitting  down  ;  and  thy  going 
out  and  thy  coming  in  I  know '. 

V.  38.  *  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose'.  The  figure  would  be 
familiar  to  Sennacherib.  Tiglath-pileser  I,  an  earlier  Assyrian 
king,  states  that,  having  conquered  the  states  of  Nairi,  *  their 
thirty  kings  I  cast  into  subjection  under  my  feet ;  I  put  [rings] 
in  their  noses  like  bulls  ;  to  my  city  of  Asshur  I  marched  them ', 

r.  35.  This  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host — 
doubtless  by  a  pestilence — receives  curious  confirmation  from  a 
narrative  preserved  by  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus  (2. 141).  He 
states  that,  while  the  priestof  thegod  Hephaestus,  Sethos  by  name, 
was  reigning  over  Egypt,  Sennacherib,  *  king  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians',  marched  with  a  great  army  against  Egypt.  In 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Egyptian  king,  the  god  Hephaestus 
sent  a  multitude  of  field-mice,  which  came  by  night  upon  the 
Assyrian  army  and  gnawed  through  their  quivers  and  bow-strings 
and  the  leathern  handles  of  their  shields,  so  that  they  were 
rendered  defenceless  and  were  compelled  precipitately  to  retreat. 
In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  Herodotus  claims  to  have  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  a  stone  image  of  the  king,  holding 
a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  '  Look  on  me, 
and  learn  to  reverence  the  gods '.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  this 
account  the  mice  may  be  symbolical  of  a  pestilence,  as  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  golden  images  of  mice  (or  rats)  which 
the  Philistines  sent  as  a  guilt-offering  to  Jehovah  when  they 
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returned  the  captured  Ark  (1  Sam.  6).  In  any  case,  Herodotus 
lends  support  to  the  fact  that  some  disaster  happened  to  the 
Assyrian  host,  as  is  pictured  in  the  Biblical  narrative. 

V.  37.  The  murder  of  Sennacherib  did  not  happen  till  681  b.  c, 
20  years  after  the  campaign  ngainst  Judah. 


12  Trinity  E  h  Isaiah  38.  1-20.    HezekiaKs  sickness  and 
recovery. 

The  historical  chapters  Isa.  36-39  are  parallel  to  2  Kgs.  18.  13 — 
20. 19,  the  main  differences  being  that  Isaiah  omits  2  Kgs.  18.  14-16 
(the  account  of  Hezekiah's  capitulation  to  Sennacherib  and  pay- 
ment of  indemnity),  while  2  Kings  does  not  contain  Hezekiah's 
poem,  which  is  found  in  Isa.  38.  9-20.  That  the  Isaiah-section  was 
extracted  from  Kings  by  the  compiler  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  chapters  contain  clear  indications  of 
the  hand  of  the  editor  of  Kings.  The  editor  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  must 
have  derived  Hezekiah's  poem  from  some  other  source.  In  ch.  88 
the  w,  21,  22  ^Isaiah's  prescription  for  the  boil,  and  Hezekiah's 
request  for  a  sign)  are  out  of  place.  They  should  properly  follow 
after  t).  6  (cp.  2  Kgs.  20.  7,  8).  R.V.  seeks  to  fit  them  into  their 
present  position  by  rendering  'had  said'  (twice)  for  'said';  but 
this  is  both  awkward  and  illegitimate. 

V,  8.  Read,  *  Behold,  I  will  bring  back  the  shadow  so  many 
steps  as  the  sun  has  gone  down  upon  the  steps  of  Ahaz,  even  ten 
steps.  And  the  sun  returned  ten  steps  upon  the  steps  by  which  it 
had  gone  down '.  The  word  rendered  '  dial '  in  R. V.  is  the  same  as 
is  rendered  *  steps '  four  times  elsewhere  in  the  verse.  The 
reference  may  be  to  some  form  of  sun-clock,  such  as  might  be 
formed  by  a  pointed  pillar  on  a  plinth  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  so  placed  &s  to  cast  the  shadow  of  its  point  on  the  highest 
step  at  noon,  and  on  the  lowest  step,  west  and  east,  at  sunrise 
•and  sunset.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  allusion  is  simply 
to  the  palace-steps,  and  not  to  a  contrivance  definitely  designed 
for  marking  the  time. 

No  explanation  can  be  offered  of  the  'sign'.  It  is  no  gain  to 
suppose  that  Isaiah  knew  of  an  impending  solar  eclipse  which 
would  disturb  the  regular  inclination  of  the  shadow.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  narrative  was  probably  not  committed  to 
writing  till  some  considerable  time  after  the  deaths  of  Hezekiah 
and  Isaiah,  and  that,  in  an  uncritical  age,  traditions  of  wonder- 
working might  easily  attach  themselves  to  the  figures  of  the 
great  prophets.  But  Isaiah's  real  claim  to  fame  does  not  depend 
upon  wonder-working,  but  upon  an  inspired  insight  into  the 
course  of  events  as  directed  by  God's  providence,  and  upon  the 
enunciation  of  great  spiritual  truths  which  were  destined  tp  be 
of  permanent  value  to  posterity. 
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w.  lo  ff.  The  poem  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Hebrew  dirge  with 
its  characteristic  rhythm  of  3  +  2  accentual  beats  (cp.  pp.  170  ff.). 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Hebrew  form  of  w.  10,  11  may  be  repro- 
duced : 

'  I  said,  I  must  needs  depart 

in  the  noon  of  my  days  : 
To  the  gates  of  Sheol  am  I  consigned 

for  the  rest  of  my  years. 
I  said,  X  shall  not  see  the  Lord 

in  the  land  of  the  living ; 
No  more  shall  I  gaze  upon  men 

with  the  inhabitants  of  the  world '. 

V.  12.  *  Mine  age  \     Rather,  *  my  habitation '  (R.V.  margin), 
w.  126,13.  *  From  day,  &c.*    Read, 

*  From  day  even  to  night  dost  Thou  surrender  me  [to 
suffering]  ; 

I  cry  out  until  morn  ; 
As  a  lion,  my  pain  doth  shatter 
the  whole  of  my  bones  *. 

The  last  clause  of  r.  13  (*  From  day,  &c.')  is  an  accidental  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  words  in  v.  12  b. 

tr.  14.  *  I  am  oppressed  \  Read,  *  care  for  me '.  The  following 
words,  *  be  thou  my  surety  \  seem  to  be  a  scribe's  comment  in 
explanation  of  the  preceding  imperative. 

r.  15  a.  Read, 

*  What  can  I  utter  and  say  to  Him, 

seeing  He  hath  done  it '. 

».  15  6.  *  I  shall  go  softly,  &c.'     This  should  probably  run — 

*  Restless  I  toss  all  my  sleep- time, 

for  the  bitterness  of  my  soul '. 

V.  16.  The  original  form  and  sense  of  lines  1  and  2  can  hardly 
be  recovered. 

t7.  17.  *  thou  hast  in  love  .  . .  delivered  it'.  Read,  *  thou  hast 
withheld '. 

w,  18,  19.  The  doctrine  of  a  blessed  future  life  after  death 
was  a  very  late  development  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  O.T. 
The  older  conception  (expressed  in  the  present  passage)  pictured 
the  soul  as  living  on  indeed  in  the  unseen  world  (Sheol),  but  in 
a  state  of  existence  which  could  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  life,  cut 
off  from  communion  with  God,  and  far  removed  from  all  human 
interests  and  the  hope  of  a  brighter  dawn.  This  may  be  seen  in 
Ps.  6  5  ;  88.  5,  10-12;  1X5. 17;  Job  7.  9,  10;  10.  21,  22  ;  U.  7-12, 
19-22  ;  Eccles.  9.  3-6.  The  older  conception  of  religion  was  that 
of  a  covenant- relation  between  Jehovah  and  the  nation  of  Israel, 
rather  than  that  of  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  individual 
8oul.  It  was  only  at  the  break-up  of  the  nation  and  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  that  the  conception  of  individual  relationship  to 
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God  came  to  be  fully  developed,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
belief  'in  an  unending  communion  with  Him.  This  came 
gradually,  partly  through  the  faith  of  individuals,  whose  sense 
of  the  bliss  of  divine  communion  in  this  life  overpassed  the  fact 
of  death,  even  though  it  could  frame  no  theory  in  justification  of 
its  confidence  (cp.  Ps.  16.  8-11  ;  17.  15;  49.  14,  15  ;  73.  23-26); 
partly  through  the  rise  of  the  Apocalyptic  school  of  teachers  (cp. 
pp.  15,  18).  The  most  highly  developed  Jewish  teaching  as  to 
a  future  life  is  that  of  the  widter  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  whose 
date  falls  not  earlier  than  the  first  century  b.c.  if  not  as  late  as 
A.  D.  40  (cp.  pp.  205,  207  f.,  209  f.). 


12  Trinity  E  c  Micah  7.     The  nation  is  morally  corrupt,  and 
must  suffer  the  penalty.     Yet  there  is  hope  for  the  future. 

On  this  chapter  as  the  authentic  work  of  Micah  s-ee  introductory 
note  to  12  Trinity  M  b. 

The  prophet,  speaking  for  himself  or  as  representative  of 
the  small  body  of  Jehovah's  true  adherents,  deplores  his 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  that  repudiates  the 
fundamentals  of  true  religion  {w,  1-6).  Then  follows 
a  break  in  thought ;  and  the  judgement  of  Jehovah's  indig- 
nation, expressed  in  national  catastrophe  and  exile,  if  not 
already  incident  in  fact,  is  pictured  as  such  from  the 
prophet's  ideal  standpoint.  Yet  Israel's  *  enemy ' — i.  e.  the 
heathen  oppressor  who  is  Jehovah's  instrument  of  punish- 
ment— ^is  exhorted  not  to  rejoice.  Israel,  conscious  of  sin, 
will  bear  Jehovah's  indignation,  and  emerge  chastened  and 
puidfied,  once  more  to  dwell  in  their  own  land,  to  the 
amazement  of  surrounding  nations  (vv,  7-17).  An  epilogue 
on  the  divine  graciousness  and  faithfulness  concludes  the 
book(i;i;.  18,  19). 

V.  2.  '  the  godly  man  *.  Rather,  '  the  pious  man  ',  using  the 
term  in  its  full  sense  of  recognition  of  an  obligation  of  love  both 
towards  God  and  man.  The  cognate  substantive  (best  rendered 
*  love  *  or  *  kindliness  *)  is  the  key-note  of  Hosea's  conception  of 
true  religion  (cp.  p.  49). 
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13  Trinity  M  a  2  Kings  22.     The  Book  of  the  Law  discovered 
in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  ofJosiah. 

On  the  Book  of  the  Law  as  identical  with  Deuteronomy 
(or  the  nucleus  of  it),  see  pp.  72  f.,  79.  The  part  of  the 
Book  which  so  powerfully  affected  Josiah,  as  enunciating 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  against  defection  and  idolatry,  was 
probably  Deut.  28.  15  if. 

13  Trinity  M  h  Habakkuk  2.  1-14.     Thejmt  shall  live  hy 
his  faithfulness, 

Habakkuk  lived  during  the  later  years  ofthe  Judaean  monarchy, 
when  the  most  sticking  phenomenon  in  the  political  situation  of 
Western  Asia  was  the  rapid  rise  to  power  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  We  must  picture  him  as  prophesying  at  some  date 
not  far  removed  from  600  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  the  weak  and 
wicked  king  Jehoiakim,  who,  having  first  assumed  the  crown  as 
the  nominee  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  passed,  with  the 
defeat  of  Egypt  In  Syria  (604  b.  c),  under  the  vassalage  of  Nebuchad  - 
nezzar — against  whom  he  subsequently  rebelled,  thereby  entailing 
a  legacy  of  misfortune  upon  his  kingdom. 

The  moral  problem  which  vexes  Habakkuk's  mind  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows.  Witnessing,  as  he  has  done,  the  rapid 
advance  ofthe  Ohaldaean  power  and  the  downfall  of  nations  before 
it,  he  can  understand  that  God  may  be  using  this  nation  as  His 
instrument  of  justice,  visiting  upon  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
not  least  upon  the  guilty  Kingdom  of  Judah,  their  transgression 
of  the  moral  law  and  their  lapses  from  the  divine  standard  of 
righteousness.  But  why  should  the  righteous  God  employ  as  His 
agent— nay,  why  should  He  tolerate  the  existence  of — a  nation 
which  itself  so  flagrantly  transgresses  the  divine  law  ;  which  is  so 
utterly  ruthless,  so  callous  and  cruel,  towards  the  nations  which  it 
subdues,  acknowledging  no  law  but  the  law  that  might  is  right  ? 
This  is  the  indictment  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world  which 
Habakkuk,  boldly  yet  reverently,  puts  forward  in  c^  i . 

Having  stated  his  moral  difficulty  in  cK  1,  Habakkuk  in 
imagination  stations  himself  upon  his  watch-tower,  looking 
out  to  see  what  answer  God  will  vouchsafe  to  him  (i\  i). 
He  is  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  The  answer  comes  in  the 
words  of  f.  4  ;  and  it  is  these  words  which  the  prophet  is 
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commanded  in  v.  2  (and  the  command  is  probably  to  be 
taken  literally)  to  engrave  in  writing  upon  a  tablet  in  some 
public  place  in  characters  so  bold  and  legible  that  even 
any  one  who  hurries  by  cannot  fail  to  note  what  is  written 
and  to  gather  its  meaning.  *  The  different  characters  of  the 
Chaldaean  and  of  the  righteous  carry  in  them  their  different 
destinies'  (Driver).  The  overweening  pride  of  the  former 
will  in  the  end  result  in  his  own  destruction — so  it  is 
implied,  in  contrast  to  what  follows,  *but  the  just  (or 
righteous  man)  shall  live— i.  e.  shall  ultimately  survive— by 
his  faithfulness.'  In  the  verses  which  follow,  the  indictment 
brought  against  the  Chaldaean  is  treated  in  greater  detail 
in  a  *  parable '  or  *  taunting  proverb '.  This  is  divided  into 
five  *  Woes '  pronounced  against  the  aggressor,  denouncing 
in  succession  his  rapacity  and  violence  (rv.  6-8),  the  suicidal 
policy  by  which  he  aims  at  establishing  himself  as  the  all- 
highest  war-lord  (vv.  9-1 1),  the  bloodshed  and  fraud  by 
which  the  magnificence  of  his  cities  is  maintained  (mK 
12-14),  the  barbarous  glee  with  which  he  reduces  conquered 
nations  to  a  condition  of  impotence  (viK  15-17),  and  lastly, 
his  absurd  and  irrational  idolatry  (vv,  18,  19).  At  the  close 
of  the  last  indictment  *  the  prophet  passes  by  contrast  from 
the  dumb  and  helpless  idol  to  the  thought  of  the  living  God, 
enthroned  on  high,  before  whom  the  earth  must  stand  in 
awe '  [v.  20). 

V.  4.  The  words  *  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  '  are  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  in  Rom.  1.  1 7  ;  Gal.  3.  1 1,  in  passages  in  which  he  is 
working  out  his  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  (as  also  by 
the  writer  of  Heb.  10.  38).  It  is  not  possible  to  establish  an  exact 
equation  between  the  Greek  term  for  Faith  as  employed  in  N.T., 
and  the  Hebrew  term  as  employed  in  our  passage  and  elsewhere 
in  O.T.  The  Greek  term  describes  an  active  quality,  the  deliberate 
and  reasoned  act  of  the  whole  of  man's  nature — the  intellect, 
affections,  and  will — reaching  forth  in  trust  and  reliance  upon 
God.  The  Hebrew  term,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes,  at  least 
primarily,  a  passive  quality,  which  would  be  more  accurately 
described  by  the  terms  *  trustworthiness',  or  'faithfulness',  than 
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by  the  terms  *  trust '  or  *  faith  *.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
justify  St.  PauPs  use  of  the  O.T.  term  in  a  N.T.  sense,  because 
it  is  the  passive  quality  of  steadfastness  or  faithfulness  which 
naturally  produces  the  active  quality  of  a  living  faith  in  God, 


13  Trinity  E  a  2  Kings  23.  1-30.    Josiah's  reformation. 

The  details  of  the  reformation  agree  with  the  legislation 
of  Deuteronomy  in  the  repudiation  of  idolatry  (including 
even,  in  v.  14,  the  *  pillars '  or  standing  stones  which  in 
early  times  had  been  innocently  employed  as  symbolical  of 
Jehovah's  presence;  cp.  Gen,  28.  18,  22 ;  31.  13,  45  ff.  ;  35. 
14,  15;  Ex.  24.  4;  Josh.  24.  26,  27;  forbidden,  together 
with  the  Asherah,  in  Deut.  16.  21,  22),  and  especially  in  the 
destruction  of  the  *  high  places '  or  local  sanctuaries  (cp. 
p.  79). 

V,  6.  'Aaherah* ;  plural  Asherim,  v,  14.    See  pp.  52,  66. 

V.  34.  *  teraphim  \  An  object  in  human  form  employed  in 
divination  as  a  form  of  household-god,  and  possibly  connected 
with  ancestor-worship. 

13  Trinity  E  6  2  Chronicles  36.  1-21.     llie  decline  and  Jail 
of  the  kingdom  ofJudah. 

The  writer  makes  use  of  2  Kgs.  23.  30  fe— 25.  22,  which 
he  abbreviates  considerably  in  places.  Thus,  v,  10  sum- 
marizes 2  Kgs.  24.  10-17  ;  and  the  detailed  account  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah,  given  in  2  Kgs.  25.  1-22,  • 
is  dismissed  in  a  few  sentences,  its  place  being  taken  by 
a  reflection  upon  the  national  degeneration  in  religion  and 
morals  which  brought  about  the  catastrophe  (w,  1 1-21). 

V,  6.  *  bound  him  m  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon  \  Cp. 
Dan.  1.  a.  No  Babylonian  captivity  of  Jehoiakim  is,  however, 
found  in  2  Kgs.,  which  states  (24.  6),  that  he  *  slept  with  his 
fathers  \  Jer.  22.  18,  19  ;  86.  30  predicted  that  his  dead  body 
was  tolie  unmourned  and  unburied  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
According  to  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar came  up  against  Jerusalem,  Jehoiakim,  seeking  to  escape 
reprisals,   offered   no   resistance   and   opened   his  gates  to  the 
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invader ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  in  spite  of  this  slew  him  and  his 
nobles^,  and  cast  their  bodies  unburied  outside  the  city. 

«.  8.  *  that  which  was  found  in  him  \  The  reference  is  obscure. 
Probably — rendering '  against  him '  withR.V.  margin — we  should 
understand  it  as  referring  to  the  sins  which  were  to  be  laid  to 
his  account.  R.  V.  rendering  *  in  him  *  is  illegitimate  ;  but  the 
expression  might  mean,  '  that  which  was  found  <m  him '  ;  and 
this  view  is  taken  by  Jewish  tradition,  which  states  that  after 
death  he  was  found  to  be  tattooed  with  the  name  or  symbol  of  an 
evil  demon,  Godonazer,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself. 

V.  31.  *To  fulfil,  &c.'  The  refereuce  is  to  Jeremiah's  predic- 
tion of  a  70  years*  captivity  in  26.  ii  ff.  ;  29.  lo. 

'until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths'.  For  *  enjoyed', 
render,  *  paid  off'.  The  sabbaths  are  the  sabbatical  years  (every 
seventh  year)  on  which  it  was  enjoined  that  the  land  should  rest 
from  cultivation  (Lev.  26.  1-7).  These  had  not  been  observed 
during  Israel's  previous  history,  and  the  enforced  desolation  of 
the  land  for  70  years  was  regarded  as  compensating  for  their 
omission  (cp.  Lev.  26.  34  ff.).  Thus  the  Chronicler  reckons  a  period 
of  490  years  during  which  the  sabbatical  law  had  not  been 
observed,  i.  e.,  approximately,  the  whole  of  the  monarchy-period ; 
or,  if  he  assumed  that  God-fearing  rulers  such  as  David,  &c.,  had 
observed  the  law,  the  reckoning  may  be  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  period  from  Israel's  settlement  in  Canaan. 


13  Trinity  E  c  Habakkuk  3.  2-19.    JehovaHi  comes  in 
judgement  on  IsraeVsfoes. 

The  poem  which  forms  this  chapter  has  no  connexion  in  thought 
with  the  problem  of  the  preceding  chapters.  Judging  by  the 
liturgical  notes  at  the  beginning  and  end,  it  was  probably  extracted 
from  a  collection  of  poems  similar  to  the  collections  from  which 
the  Book  of  Psalms  was  formed,  and  added  to  Habakkuk's  pro- 
phecies because  the  title  assigned  it  to  him  ;  just  as  the  Greek 
version  ascribes  Pss.  146>148to  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zuchariah. 
Whelher  the  ascription  is  of  greater  antiquity  or  more  value  than 
the  titles  found  in  the  Psalms  (which  are  late  and  often  inappropri- 
ate) we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

The  poet  beseeches  Jehovah  to  manifest  Himself  as  in 
the  days  of  old  as  His  people's  deliverer,  and  not  through 
wrath  to  prolong  the  period  of  trial  (v,  2).  There  follows 
a  vivid  picture  of  God's  Self-manifestation.  He  comes  from 
His  ancient  seat  in  the  desert-region  S.  of  Canaan  —  the 
mountains  bordering  on  Kadesh  and  the  land  of  Edom, 
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where,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition  embodied  in 
poetical  literature,  the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai  was  situated 
(cp.  Deut.  33.  2  ;  Judg.  5.  4,  5).  His  coming  is  marked  by 
thunder-storm,  earthquake,  and  pestilence.  The  desert- 
tribes  are  filled  with  panic.  Though  His  purpose  is  to 
deliver  His  people,  He  is  so  terrible  in  manifestation  that 
the  poet  fears  and  trembles  exceedingly  (vv.  3-16).  At  this 
point  there  is  a  sharp  break,  and  there  follows  an  expression 
of  calm  trust  and  confidence  in  God.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  original  close  of  the  poem  has  disappeared,  and 
that  vv.  17-19  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 

The  poem  £alls  into  quatrains  consisting  of  lines  containing 
each  three  rhythmical  beats. 
V,  2.  Read, 

<  0  Lord,  I  have  heard  Thy  fame, 
I  have  seen,  O  Lord,  Thy  work ; 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  reveal  Thyself ; 
In  wrath  remember  mercy '. 

V,  3.  ^  hit  praise  ^  Rather,  *  His  shining'.  The  Hebrew  word 
{iehiUa)  ordinarily  means  '  praise  ^  but  in  this  case  the  context 
demands  a  synonym  of  ^  His  glory '  in  the  parallel  clause,  and 
*  to  shine '  is  one  meaning  of  the  verb  from  which  the  substantive 
is  derived.  The  true  meaning  was  correctly  divined  by  the 
scribe  who  added  the  marginal  note  which  has  crept  into  the 
text,  and  now  forms  the  first  line  of  v.  4.  This  seems  originally 
to  have  run  ^  TehiUa  means  brightness  like  the  light '. 

V.  4.  *from  his  hand'.  R.V.  margin  *at  his  side'  is  prefer- 
able. 

V.  5.  *  and  fiery  bolts,  &c.*    Rather, 

^  And  hot  plague  came  forth  at  His  heel '. 

■  Pestilence  and  burning  plague  (or  fever)  are  pictured  as  Jehovah's 
attendants,  one  marching  in  front,  thjB  other  behind. 
^:  6."  ^  measured '.    Read,  *  shook  *.       • 
•-•'    '  He  beheld,  &k^'    Rather,  : 

/He  looked,' and  s tattled  nations'. 

Cp.,  for  the  e£fect  of  Gk>d*8  gase,  Ex.  14.  24,  'The  Lord  looked 
forth  upon  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  of  cloud,  and  discomfited  the  host  of  the  Egyptians*. 

*  were  scattered '.    Rather,  *  were  shattered '. 

^  His  goings  were  as  of  old'.  This  line  is  superfluous  to  the 
preceding  quatrain  ;  but  since  the  following  verse  consists  of  an 
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isolated  couplet,  lacking  another  couplet  to  complete  the  qua- 
train, we  probably  have  a  trace  of  it  here.  The  first  word  may 
mean  'travelling  companies'  or  *  caravans*  (cp.  Job  6.  19). 
Probably,  therefore,  just  as  lines  8  and  4  {v.  7)  describe  the 
terror  in  the  camps  of  the  desert- dwellers,  so  lines  1  and  2 
originally  pictured  the  panic  of  caravans  crossing  the  desert. 
V.  7.  Read, 

*  The  tents  of  Cushan  trembled  ; 

The  encampments  of  Midian  quivered  \ 

t).  8.  *  Was  the  Lord  .  .  ,  against  the  sea  ? '     These  three  lines 
originally  formed  two  only,  which  probably  ran, 

*  Was  Thine  anger  kindled  against  the  rivers, 
Or  did  Thy  wrath  burn  against  the  sea  ?  * 

w.  9,  10.  The  quatrain  should  run, 

*  Thy  bow  was  utterly  bared ; 
Into  rivers  the  earth  was  cleft ; 

The  mountains  saw  Thee — they  writhed ; 
The  deep  gave  forth  his  voice '. 

t>.  9.  *  The  oaths  to  the  tribes  were  a  sure  word  ' ;  R.V.  margin,  ^ 
*  Sworn  were  the  chastisements  of  thy  word*.  This  line  has* 
formed  for  centuries  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  the  O.T.,  and  100 
different  attempts  to  translate  it  are  said  to  have  been  offered. 
It  has  now  been  fully  elucidated  by  Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray 
{Joumai  qf  TheologicaZ  Studies^  xii,  pp.  195  ff.),  who  points  out  that 
it  is  a  liturgical  note  ;  or  rather,  a  collection  of  such  notes.  The 
line  consists  in  Hebrew  of  three  unconnected  words,  which  may 
be  read,  *  Weeks — Rods — Word  *.  Now  we  know  that  Hab.  3. 
formed  the  special  synagogue-lesson  from  the  I^ophets  for  the  feast 
of  Weeks  or  Pentecost.  The  corresponding  special  lesson  from  the 
Law  is  Deut.  16. 9-12,  beginning,  *  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number 
unto  thee ' ;  and  for  this  the  catch- word  is  *  Weeks  \ 

In  addition  to  the  special  lessons  for  Pentecost,  there  were 
ordinary  lessons  from  the  Law  ;  and  since  the  whole  Pentateuch 
was  read  in  a  triennial  cycle,  there  were  three  different  lessons 
on  three  successive  years.  On  the  third  year  of  the  cycle  the 
ordinary  lesson  for  Pentecost  began  at  Num.  17.  i,  the  passage 
about  the  rods  of  the  tribes,  and  Aaron^s  rod  that  budde^.  For 
this  lesson  the  catch-word  in  the  Babylonian  lectionary  system 
is  '  Bods  '.  In  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  the  lesson  is  Qen.  12. 
I  ff.,  which  relates  the  o^  of  Abraham  and  God's  promise  to 
bless  him  and  make  him  a  mighty  nation.  This  seems  to  be 
denoted  by  the  catch- word  *  Word  *  (or  divine  pr&mise),  which 
stands  apparently  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  opening  words  of  the 
chapter,  *  And  the  Lord  said  '. 

The  length  of  the  lesson  from  Habakkuk  seems  to  have  varied 
at  different  periods ;  and  at  one  period  it  apparently  extended 
to  the  point  at  which  the  liturgical  note  is  inserted. 
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*  The  tempest  of  waters  passed  by '.  This  line — in  the  form, 
*The  clouds  poured  out  water' — seems  to  be  a  gloss  insei-ted 
from  the  similar  description  in  Ps.  77.  i6  flf. 

'And  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high  \  This  is  a  corrupt  survival 
of  part  of  the  opening  line  of  the  first  couplet  of  the  next  quatrain, 
which  should  run, 

*The  sun  withheld  his  light ; 
The  moon  stood  still  in  his  mansion  \ 

Among  the  Semites  both  sun  and  moon  were  pictuj'ed  as  mascu- 
line. 
V.  13.  *  Thou  woundedst,  &c/    Read,  probably, 

*  Thou  didst  smite  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
Didst  lay  bare  the  foundation  to  the  rock  *. 

V,  14.  This  verse  is  very  comipt,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
recover  its  original  form.  It  should  contain  the  last  couplet  of 
the  preceding  quatrain,  and  the  first  couplet  of  the  following. 

V.  15.  *  The  heap  of  mighty  waters '.     Perhaps  rather, 

<  The  mighty  waters  did  surge  \ 

V.  16.  ^and  I  trembled  in  my  place  \  Bead  (combining  the 
first  word  of  the  following  line,  rendered,  'That'), 

*  Beneath  me  my  footsteps  did  tremble  \ 

*That  I  should  rest,  &c.*  Having  taken  over  the  word  rendered 
*  That '  to  complete  the  preceding  line  (*  my  footsteps ',  as  in  the 
Greek  version),  this  line  now  runs,  '  I  will  rest  in  the  day  of 
trouble '.  The  statement  is,  however,  strikingly  at  variance  with 
the  strong  physical  emotion  which  the  poet  desciibes  himself  as 
experiencing  in  the  preceding  quatrain.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we 
should  read, 

*  I  will  sigh  for  the  day  of  trouble  ^ 

The  line  which  follows  is  obscure,  and  the  rest  of  the  quatrain 
has  disappeared. 

14  Trinity  M  a  Ezra  1.  1-8  and  3.  The  return  Jrotn  exile. 
The  foundation  of  the  Temple  laid  in  the  second  year  after 
the  return. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah/ap^eai^  originally 
to  have  formed  a  single  work,  as  is  indicated  by  the  similarity  of 
style  throughout  in  the  parts  which  are  due  to  the  editor,  jgind  the 
interest  in  Temple -worship,  genealogies,  &c.  The  opening  verses 
of  Ezra  (1.  1-30),  relating  Cyrus*  decree,  are  verbally  identical 
with  the  closing  verses  of  2  Chr.  (86.  22,  23),  and  form  the  link  of 
connexion  between  the  two  books.  The  late  date  of  the  whole  work 
is  proved  by  the  priestly  genealogies  of  Neh.  12.    Jeshua  or  Joshua 
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was  high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  return  (587  b.  c),  and  was  pro- 
minent, together  with  Zerubbahel^  in  connexion  with  the  completion 
of  the  Temple  17  years  later  (see  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariaii  3-6).  The  genealogy  of  his  descendants  is  carried,  in 
Neh.  12.  lo,  II,  22,  down  to  Jaddua,  in  the  fifth  generation  from 
him ;  and,  according  to  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  Jaddtia  was 
high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  382  b.  c.  The  compilation  of  Chr.-Ezr.-Neh.  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  earlier  than  300  b.  c,  if  so  early.  The  work,  like 
other  O.T.  historical  documents,  is  based  on  older  material.  In 
Ezr.-Neh.  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  material  consists  of  the 
personal  memories  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Cyrus  was  not  a  monotheist,  but  he  made  it  his  policy  to 
show  respect  to  the  gods  of  conquered  nations,  returning 
their  images  to  the  temples  from  which  they  had  been 
deported  by  Nabonidus  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and 
collecting  together  exiled  peoples  and  restoring  them  to 
their  own  lands  (so  he  tells  us  in  his  cylinder-inscription). 
Thus,  though  we  have  no  record,  outside  the  O.T.,  of  his 
decree  of  restoration  for  the  exiled  Jews,  such  a  decree  is  in 
entire  accord  with  his  policy ;  and  it  is  also  likely— there 
being  no  image  of  Jehovah  to  be  restored  to  Jerusalem— 
that  he  should  have  allowed  the  returning  exiles  to  carry 
back  their  sacred  vessels,  as  recorded  in  ch,  1.  7. 

It  was  formerly  assumed  that  Sheshbazzar,  who  bears  a  Baby- 
lonian name  and  is  described  in  ch.  1.  8  as  *  the  prince  of  Judah  ', 
is  identical  with  Zerubbabel,  who  was  of  Davidio  descent  (grand- 
son of  Jeconiah  or  Jehoiachin  ;  1  Chr.  3.  1 7-19),  and  who,  to- 
gether with  Jeshua  the  high  priest,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  {cUs,  8-6  ;  cp.  .Hagg.  1,  2;  Zech.  8,  4)  ; 
but  this  view  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.  The  name 
Sheshbazzar  occurs  in  the  Greek  version  in  the  variant  form 
Sanabazzar,  which  may  well  be  more  original ;  and  the  theory  is 
plausible  that  Sanabazzar  may  be  the  same  as  ^henazzar  of 
1  (jht,  3.  18,  who  was  ZerubbabeFs  wncto. 

14  iWnity  M  h  Zephaniah  1.    Tlie  c&tning  dfthe  Day  of 
Jehovah, 

Zephaniah  must  have  prophesied  in  the  early  years  of  Josiah's 
reign,  prior  to  the  great  religious  reformation  of  621  b.  c.  (see  p.  72). 
He  exemplifies  the  influence  which  prepared  the  way  for  reform. 
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The  fact  that  his  ancestry  is  carried  back  to  the  fourth  generation, 
his  great-grandfather  bearing  the  name  Hezekiah,  suggests  that  he 
may  have  been  descended  from  the  king  of  that  name. 

A  great  judgement  is  impending  upon  all  the  world 
{w.  2,  3),  and  will  fall  with  special  severity  upon  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  on  account  of  their  idolatry  (w»  4-6).  This 
shall  be  the  Day  of  Jehovah,  already  foretold  by  earlier 
prophets  (cp.  p.  58) ;  and  Judah  is  to  be  prepared  as  a  sacrifice, 
the  *  guests'  being  the  foreign  foes  who  are  to  be  God's 
insti-uments  of  judgement  (v»  7 ;  probably  the  prophet  is 
thinking  of  the  Scythians).  The  widespread  and  searching 
character  of  the  calamity  is  then  described  (vv,  8-18), 

V.  3.  ^  and  the  stumblingblocks  with  the  wicked  \  Bead,  ^  and 
I  will  cause  the  wicked  to  stumble'. 

V.  4.  *  the  Ohemarim '.  Tho  term  means '  priests '  in  Aramaic. 
When  used  in  Hebrew  (here  and  in  Hos.  10.  5  ;  2  Kgs.  23.  5),  it 
is  restricted  to  idolatrous  priests. 

V.  5.  *  Malcam  \  We  should  probably  read  '  Milcom ' — the 
national  god  of  the  Ammonites.  The  vocalization  Malcam  gives 
the  sense,  *  their  king  *. 

V.  9.  <  those  that  leap  on  the  threshold  \  The  allusion  is  to 
a  foreign  superstition  which  attached  a  special  sanctity  to  the 
threshold — especially  that  of  a  sanctuary — and  considered  it 
unlucky  to  tread  upon  it  in  entering  the  building.  We  are  told 
in  1  Sam.  6.  5  that  it  was  the  Philistine  custom  not  to  tread  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  the  god  of  Dagon  ;  and  in  the  same 
passage  the  Gi*eek  version  adds  the  words,  *  but  they  leap  over  it  *. 

vv,  10,  II.  Hhe  fish-gate*  (Neh.  3.  3  ;  12.  39  ;  2  Chr.  88.  14)  ; 
'  the  second  quarter '  (2  Kgs.  22.  14) ;  '  the  Maktesh '  (*  the 
mortar ' — probably  a  depression  in  the  ground  of  that  shape) — 
different  localities  in  Jerusalem. 

V,  12.  *  settled  on  their  lees  \  Rather,  *  thickened,  &c.^  The 
figure — drawn  from  wine,  which  if  left  too  long  upon  its  sediment, 
became  thick  and  syrupy — denotes  sloth  and  moral  indifference. 


14  l^rinity  E  a  Nehemiah  1.  i — 2.  8.     Nehemiah's  mission 
to  Jerusalem, 

Nehemiah's  first  mission  took  place  in  445  b.  c.     On  the 
condition  of  Jerusalem  prior  to  his  arrival,  see  p.  42. 
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14  Trinity  E  b  Daniel  1.    Daniel  and  his  companions  reject 
the  food  supplied  them  from  the  royal  table  at  Babylon. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  written  to  sustain  the  faith  and 
courage  of  the  suffering  Jews  during  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168-165  b.  c.  At  no  previous  period 
throughout  Israel's  history  had  the  true  faith  seemed  to 
stand  in  such  inuninent  danger  of  extinction,  Antiochus, 
who  was  king  of  Syria  at  this  time,  in  his  zeal  for  Greek 
religion  and  culture,  aimed  at  nothing  less  ^than  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Temple  was 
desecrated,  its  treasures  rifled,  and  a  heathen  altar  to  Zeus 
set  up  within  the  holy  precincts.  The  blood  of  martyrs 
was  shed  like  water.  The  condition  of  affairs  is  aptly 
described  in  Pss.  74  and  79.  The  historical  details  of  the 
persecution  may  be  read  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
1  Maccabees. 

Dan.  1-6  takes  the  form  of  an  historical  romance.  Dan. 
7-12  offers  an  early  example  of  the  type  of  literature  which 
is  known  as  Apocalyptic  (i.e.  revelation,  unfolding  the 
future),  of  which  there  are  nimierous  examples  outside  the 
O.T.  Canon  dating  from  he  second  century  b.c.  onward 
into  the  Christian  era,  and  of  which  we  have  an  outstand- 
ing example  in  the  Christian  Book  of  Kevelation. 

Apocalyptic  is  a  product  of  the  age  when  Prophecy  had 
ceased  (cp.  1  Mace.  4.  46;  9.  27 ;  14.  41 ;  Ps.  74.  9).  In 
contrast  to  Prophecy,  which  still  sees  hope  in  the  present, 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a  whole, 
rebuking  and  warning,  exhortijig  and  promising,  Apoca- 
lyptic finds  little  or  no  hope  of  amendment  and  religious 
reconstruction  in  the  present  age,  and  concentrates  its  gaze 
upon  the  dawn  of  a  new  age,  after  a  signal  and  final  world- 
judgement.  Its  message  is  only  to  the  elect,  the  small  body 
of  faithful  men  in  the  midst  of  a  mcked  world,  who  are  sore 
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tried  and  need  encouragement  as  to  the  limit  and  issue  of 
their  sufferings.  In  order  to  gain  a  hearing  it  was 
necessary  for  the  writer  of  Apocalyptic  to  conceal  his 
identity,  and  to  give  to  his  work  the  form  of  a  revelation  or 
Apocalypse  made  in  the  past  to  some  great  one,  such 
as  Enoch  or  Moses,  Isaiah  or  Daniel.  The  course  of  history 
up  to  the  time  of  the  actual  writer  thus  takes  the  form  of 
a  prediction  made  to  the  assumed  author,  though  actually 
it  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  review  of  the  past. 
Actual  prediction  comes  in  in  the  account  of  the  turn  which 
events  are  to  take  in  the  consummation  and  issue  of  the 
age  of  suffering  for  which  the  work  is  written.  Some  of 
the  main  conceptions  of  Apocalyptic  are  already  to  be 
traced  in  post-exilic  prophecy,  and  have  their  germs  still 
further  back  in  the  prophetic  ideals  of  pre-exilic  times 
(see  introductory  note  to  3  Advent  M,  and  final  note  to 
3  Advent  E  a). 

The  fact  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  not  included  in  the  Jewisli 
Canon  among  Hhe  Prophets',  but  belongs  to  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books  called  Hhe  Writings',  which  forms  the  third 
division  of  the  Canon,  is  an  indication  of  its  late  date.  Of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  O.T.  Canon,  *  the  Law '  first  came  to  be 
canonically  fixed,  then  *the  Prophets';  but  the  canon  of  Hhe 
Writings  *  was  not  finally  closed  till  the  synod  of  Jamnia  about 
A.  D.  90.  Had  the  Book  of  Daniel  been  composed  by  Daniel  in  the 
early  Persian  period  (end  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.),  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  included  in  *  the  Prophets  \  Ben-Sira 
(soon  after  200  b.  c),  in  commemorating  the  Hebrew  worthies  of 
the  past,  mentions  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Hhe  twelve 
prophets*  (Ecclus.  48.  22-25;  49.  6-10),  but  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  Daniel.  The  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  *  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  contain  a  large  admixture,  of  Persian  word^s,  which  can  only 
have  come  into  use  during  the  Persian  period  (i.e.  between  688 
and  882  b.  c.)  ;  and  the  fact  that  three  of  the  musical  instruments 
mentioned  in  ch.  S  bear  Qreek  names  almost  certainly  points  to 
the  influx  of  Greek  culture  into  Asia  which  followed  the  conquests 
of  Alexander.  The  historical  outline  of  cks.  1-6  contains  certain 
inaccuracies  which  would  not  have  been  committed  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  (cp,  pp.  255,  258). 

*  Dan.  2.  46—7.  28  is  written,  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in  Aramaic. 
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Whether  the  narratives  of  chs.  1-6  are  in  the  main  free  composi- 
tions of  the  late  author,  set  in  an  historical  framework,  or  are  based 
upon  an  older  tradition,  is  a  question  which  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  author  had  a  definite 
tradition  upon  which  to  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  ch.  4,  which  relates  the  madne«s  of  Nobucliadnezzar,  con- 
tains indications  which  strongly  suggest  that  it  is  derived  f^om 
a  Babylonian  source.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  way  in 
which  the  description  of  the  vision  is  taken  up  and  repeated  several 
times  in  practically  identical  terms  (Nebuchadnezzar^s  description, 
w.  10-17  >  Daniel's  repetition  of  it,  w,  20-23  ;  part  of  this  repeated 
again  in  his  inteipretation,  v.  25  j  the  prediction  of  the  voice  from 
heaven,  t>.  32  ;  the  fulfilment,  v.  33).  This  exactly  resembles  one 
of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  Babylonian  Creation-epic 
and  epic  of  Gilgamesh.  Further,  in  the  description  of  the  vision 
there  seem  to  be  clear  indications  of  a  4-beat  rhythmical  structure, 
like  that  of  Babylonian  poetry.  That  Daniel  was  a  famous  tra- 
ditional figure,  noted  for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  follows  from  Ezek. 
14.  14,  20  ;  28.  3  ;  but  these  allusions,  in  connexion  with  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  are  not  without  difficulty.  Ezekiel  certainly  speaks  as 
though  Daniel  were  a  figure  of  the  past ;  whereas  the  hero  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  appears  as  a  contemporary  of  the  prophet  (Ezekiel's 
captivity,  697  b.  0. ;  Dan.  1.  i,  602  b.  c). 

The  interest  of  the  visions  of  clis,  7-12  centres  round  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  his  relations  with  the  Jews.  It  is  Antiochus  who 
is  the  Mittle  horn'  of  chs.  7.  8,  21,  24-26;  8.  9-14,  23-25,  who 
makes  war  with  the  saints,  and  whose  dominion  is  finally  destroyed 
at  the  supreme  judgement-day  when  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  is 
established.  The  outline  of  history  up  to  his  time,  though  cast 
into  the  form  of  prediction,  is  very  detailed  and  accurate — in  this 
respect  quite  unlike  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  sketch 
the  impending  punishment  of  national  sin  and  the  future  advent 
of  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom  in  broad  and  general  terms.  When 
the  writer  reaches  the  stage  of  actual  prediction— as  he  does  in  the 
description  of  the  final  judgement  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints— he  does  this  likewise  in  broad  outline  and 
not  in  detail. 

The  question  may  be  asked— What  is  the  value  erf  the 
narratives  oi  the  Bo6k  6f  Danifei  if  they  bear  the  char acfter 
of  romant^  and  not  literal  history?  How,  for  instance, 
could  the  record  of  the  preservation  of  the  three  men  in  thfe 
furnace,  or  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  have  availed  to 
strengthen  the  sorely-tried  faith  and  courage  of  Jewish 
saints~imder  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  unless  these 
events  actually  happened  [as  they  are  narrated  ?     The 
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answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  coiTect  apprehension  of  the 
relation  of  the  story  to  the  underiying  truth  which  it 
inculcates,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Oriental  teacher. 
It  is  the  spiritual  truth,  and  not  the  mere  story,  which  for 
him  is  all-important.  He  has  certain  vital  spiritual  truths 
to  communicate — truths  of  which  he  is  assured  both 
through  the  experience  of  past  ages  and  through  the  direct 
prompting  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  within  him.  God  is 
essential  Goodness.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  all  truth, 
and  therefore  true  to  His  promises.  He  will  not  suffer 
His  saints  to  be  tested  beyond  their  power  of  endurance, 
but  will  keep  them  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  prove  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  that  they  are  in  His  keeping.  It  is  His 
purpose  eventually  to  terminate  the  evil  and  diadem  the 
right;  and  He  will  do  this  at  a  great  assize,  when  the 
judgement  shall  be  set  and  the  books  be  opened.  A  modern 
preacher  usually  presents  these  truths  in  the  abstract ;  but 
not  so  the  Eastern  teacher.  His  method  is  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  imagination  by  casting  his  teaching  into  the 
form  of  a  story,  thus  vividly  exciting  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  his  hearers ;  *  and  the  last  thing  he  or  his 
disciples  would  think  of  is  to  ask  whether  the  selected 
persons,  events,  and  circumstances  which  so  vividly 
suggest  the  doctrine  are  in  themselves  real  or  fictitious. 
The  doctrine  is  everything ;  the  mode  of  presentation  has 
no  independent  value.  To  make  the  story  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  the  doctrine  it  was  intended  to  convey  an 
afterthought,  as  we,  with  our  dry  Western  literalness,  are 
predisposed  to  do,  is  to  reverse  the  Jewish  order  of  thinking, 
and  to  do  unconscious  injustice  to  the  authors  of  many 
edifying  narratives  of  antiquity '  (Ball). 

It  is  more  difficult— from  our  Western  point  of  view  and 
modern  stage  of  thought— to  justify  the  Apocalyptist's 
method  of  writing  under  the  assumed  name  of  a  great 
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figure  of  the  past,  and  representing  history,  i.e.  the  events 
of  a  period  which  had  actually  elapsed  when  he  wrote, 
under  the  guise  oi  prophecy.  As  we  have  noticed,  the  era 
of  the  Apocalyptic  writei's  arose  when  the  stream  of 
prophecy  seems  to  have  dried  up,  and  when  the  canonical 
collection  of  *the  Prophets'  was  closed.  The  choice  of 
a  great  name  of  the  past  as  the  afssumed  author  of  their 
work  seems  to  have  been  made  in  order  to  secure  circulation 
for  a  book  which  might  otherwise  have  failed  of  its  full 
effect  or  have  passed  unnoticed.  This  is  a  method  which, 
if  adopted  at  the  present  day,  and  under  the  fiill  light  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  we  should  rightly  stigmatize  as 
immoral.  We  have,  however,  to  remember  that  the 
Jewish  Apocalyptists  were  not  living  in  the  fullness  of  that 
light.  Their  teaching  and  its  method  of  conveyance 
represent  but  one  stage  and  one  kind  of  those  *  many  parts 
and  many  manners'  by  which  the  evolution  of  spiiitual 
truth  was  effected,  hading  up  to  the  fuUness  of  revelation 
in  God's  Son ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  spiritual 
truth,  when  conveyed  through  a  human  medium,  should 
exhibit  in  its  method  of  convej-ance  the  imperfection 
which  is  inherent  in  humanity.  Here  again  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  truth  and  its  medium,  i.  e.  between 
the  kernel  and  the  husk.  The  test  of  the  writer's  honesty 
of  motive  (according  to  his  lights),  and  of  his  character  as 
the  recipient  of  a  measure  of  inspired  revelation,  is  to  be 
found  by  bringing  his  spiritual  message  to  the  touchstone  of 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  verdict  of  a  conscience 
enlightened  and  quickened  by  that  teaching  as  brought 
home  by  God's  Spirit. 

Dan.  1  forms  an  introduction  to  the  book,  explaining 
how  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  came  to  be  at  the 
court  at  Babylon.     Faithful  adherence  to  the  ceremonial 
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ordinances  of  the  Law  was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
for  the  Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  population, 
if  they  were  to  preserve  their  national  and  religious  ideals. 
The  food  offered  to  Daniel  and  his  companions  might  be  of 
a  kind  prohibited  by  the  Law,  or  slaughtered  in  a  prohibited 
manner,  or  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idol-deities.  The  only 
safe  course  for  a  pious  and  consistent  Jew,  when  placed  in 
such  a  position,  was  to  refuse  it  altogether ;  for  the  matter, 
though  concerned  with  ceremonial,  was  one  which  involved 
religious  principle.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  his  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  Jewish  religion,  endeavoured  to  enforce 
upon  the  Jews  the  eating  of  food  which  was  ceremoni- 
ally unclean  (cp.  1  Mace.  1.  62,  63) ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  pious  Jews  to  this  breaking 
of  the  Law  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  brings 
forward  the  example  of  Daniel  and  his  fiiends. 

V.  I.  *  In  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  &c.*  This  invasion, 
though  supported  by  the  late  testimony  of  2  Chjr.  36.  6,  7  (see 
p.  234),  is  unmentioned  by  the  editor  of  Kgs.  or  by  Jeremiali,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  contemporary  with  Jehoiakim,  and  the  former 
probably  so.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  adjusted  to  external 
historical  data. 

V.  4.  ^  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans' ;  i.  e.  Babylonian. 

V.  12.  *  pulse  \  The  Hebrew  term  denotes  vegetables  of  all 
kinds — not  necessarily  the  seed  of  leguminous  plants  such  as  peas 
and  beans,  which  is  properly  denoted  by  the  term  *  pulse  K 

14  Trinity  B  c  Zephaniah  3.  Jtidgement  for  sin  is  about  to 
fall  both  mi  Jemsalew  and  on  the  world  at  large.  There 
shall  follow  a  hrighte^^  age  for  the  purified  ami  faithfid 
remnant  of  God's  people. 

The  prophet  pronounces  a  woe  upon  the  corrupt  and 
rebellious  city  of  Jemsalem,  sketching  in  a  few  telling 
phrases  the  sins  of  the  ruling  and  teaching  classes  (w,  1-5), 
and  blaming  her  for  her  failure  to  take  warning  from  the 
fate  of  other  nations  which  were  similarly  corrupt  (w,  6,  7). 
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Then,  turning  to  the  faithful  few,  he  exhorts  them  in 
Jehovah's  name  to  await  an  impending  world-judgement, 
which  shall  consume  the  wicked,  in  Israel  as  in  the  world 
at  large  {v,  8).  The  following  verses  (w.  9,  10)  seem  to 
speak  of  a  conversion  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  their  future 
participation  in  the  service  of  Jehovah ;  but  the  connexion 
with  V,  8 — ^which  speaks  of  destruction,  and  not  of  purifica- 
tion— ^is  at  best  imperfect,  and  the  passage  should  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  an  insertion  by  a  later  hand.  After  the 
world-judgement  there  shall  ensue  a  brighter  age,  when  the 
purified  remnant  of  Israel  shall  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  guide 
their  lives  in  accordance  with  His  moral  law  {w,  11-13). 
In  vivid  prospect  of  the  dawn  of  this  happy  time,  the 
prophet  exhorts  Zion  to  rejoice,  and  incites  her  to  energy 
and  hope  (w.  14-20). 

V,  3.  *they   leave  nothing    till  the    morrow';    R.V.   margin 

*  gnaw  not  the  bones  on  the  morrow  \  The  latter  rendering 
Implies  that  they  consume  bones  and  all  at  once,  such  is  their 
voracity.  A  preferable  rendering  is,  *  which  gnawed  no  bones  in 
the  morning ',  and  so  (it  is  implied)  were  doubly  voracious  on 
the  following  evening. 

V.  7.  *so  her  dwelling  . .  .  concerning  her*.  Bead  (with  the 
Greek  version),  'so  that  nothing  that  I  have  commanded  her 
should  be  cut  off  from  her  sight'.  The  clause  expresses  the 
result  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  nation's  acceptance  of 
correction  in  the  right  spirit. 

*  rose  early  and  corrupted ' ;  i.  e.  were  assiduous  in  corrupting. 

V,  9.  *  turn  to  the  peoples  a  pure  language '  ;  i.  e.  *  endue  them 
with  a  pure  language '.  The  same  expression  is  used  in  1  Sam. 
10.  9 — *  God  gave  him  (turned  to  him)  another  heart '. 

V.  10.  *  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia '.   The  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara. 

*  My  suppliants,  even  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed  \  Probably 
we  should  read,  *  the  suppliants  of  the  daughter  of  Put'.  Put 
was  an  African  nation,  mentioned,  as  here,  together  with 
Ethiopia  (Gush)  in  Nah.  8.  9  ;  Jer.  46.  9 ;  Ezek.  80.  5  ;  88.  5. 
The  name  probably  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  Punt,  a  coastal 
district  of  NE.  Africa  bordering  on  Abyssinia. 

V,  t6.  'Let  not  thine  hands  be  slack'.  The  figure  denotes 
inability  to  act  through  terror  or  despair. 

V,  17.  *  he  will  rest  (be  silent)  in  his  love  '.  The  view  that  the 
passage  describes  a  *  silent  ecstasy '  of  love  is  opposed  to  the 
context,   *  he  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing'  (or  rather,  *  with 
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shouting*,  or  'ringing  cries').  A  very  slight  correction  gires 
the  sense,  'He  will  renew  His  love';  and  doubtless  this  is 
correct. 

V.  1 8.  This  yerse  as  it  stands  is  confused  and  unintelligible. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  rendered,  Hhem  that 
sorrow  for  the  solemn  assembly'  (which  stand  first  in  the 
Hebrew),  should  form  the  final  2-beat  line  of  the  preceding  verse, 
in  the  form,  *  as  in  a  day  of  solemn  assembly '.  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  Greek  version.  With  a  slight  change  in  the  words 
which  follow,  we  obtain  for  the  oracle  of  w.  16-18  the  following 
rhythmical  form  : — 

'  In  that  day  it  shall  be  said  to  Jerusalem, 
Fear  not,  O  daughter  of  Zion, 

nor  slack  be  thine  hands. 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  is  in  thy  midst, 

a  mighty  one  that  saveth. 
He  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy. 

He  will  renew  His  love ; 
He  will  exult  over  thee  with  shouting, 

as  in  a  day  of  assembly. 
I  take  from  thee  reproach, 

the  burden  of  disgrace '. 

V.  19.  *  I  will  deal  with  them  that  afflict  thee  \  Tlie  Greek 
version  has  a  rendering  which  suggests  the  reading,  'I  will  deal' 
with  thee  for  mine  own  sake '  (i.  e.  in  vindication  of  My  covenant 
promises) ;  cp.  Ezek.  20.  44 ;  Ps.  109.  21. 


16  Trinity  M  Daniel  3.    Shadrach,  Meshachy  cmd  Abed-nego 
rescued  from  the  Jmrning  fiery  fy/rnace. 

The  author  is  writing  to  encourage  his  contemporaries, 
upon  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  endeayouring  to 
enforce  sacrifice  to  idols.  Under  Antiochus'  persecution 
some  fell  away  (1  Mace.  1. 43  ;  2.  23) ;  others,  like  Mattathias 
and  his  sons  and  adherents,  were  strong  to  resist  to  the 
death  (1  Mace.  2.  15-38).  Cp.  Mattathias'  words  with  the 
noble  words  of  the  three  men  in  Dan.  3.  16-18. 

t).  17.  *  If  it  be  so,  &c.'  R.V.  margin  2  is  preferable  ;  *  If  our 
God  ...  be  able  to  deliver  us,  He  will  deliver  us,  &c'  Tlie 
meaning  is,  *■  If  our  God  has  any  power  at  all  to  deliver,  no 
punishment  that  you  may  inflict  upon  us  can  hurt  us'. 

r.  18.  *  But  if  not,  &c.'  The  words  do  not  express  any  doubt 
as  to  the  divine  pwoefy  but  simply  means  that  whether  or  not  it 
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be  God's  will  to  save  them  from  deatli,  in  any  case  theii*  decision 
is  formed. 

V.  25.  *  like  a  son  of  the  gods ',  i.  e.  an  angelic  being.  Cp.  *  His 
angel  *  in  v.  28.  A.V/s  rendering,  *  the  Son  of  God  *,  Qannot  be 
justified. 


15  Trinity  B  a  Daniel  5.    The  ivriting  on  the  wall 

Belshazzar  was  not  king  of  Babylon,  nor  was  he  th©  son  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  Amel-Marduk  (the 
Evil-Merodach  of  2  Kgs.  25.  27),  Neriglissar,  and  Labashi-Marduk 
successively,  the  total  length  of  the  reigns  of  these  three  kings 
amounting  only  to  five  years.  Then  followed  a  usurper,  Nabonidus 
(reigned  sixteen  years),  who  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon  ;  and 
Belshazzar  his  son  was  acting  as  general  at  the  time  that  Babylon 
fell.  Babylon  was  captured  by  Cyrus,  and  not  by  ^Darius  the 
Median'  (t>.  31),  who  is  unknown  to  history,  and  whose  mention 
has  possibly  arisen  through  confusion  of  Gobiyas,  the  governor  of 
Gutium,  who  first  occupied  Babylon  on  Cyrus'  behalf,  with  Darius 
Hystaspis  who  succeeded  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus  in  522  b.  c. 

w,  7,  II.  The  use  of  the  name  ^  Chaldeans '  to  denote  a  class  of 
wise  men  (so  ck.  2.  2,  4,  5,  &c.)  is  a  late  usage  which  only  arose 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  (Chaldean)  empire. 
During  the  existence  of  that  empire  the  term  was  only  used  in 
its  proper  ethnic  sense. 

w»  25-28.  The  words  Mene  (to  be  pronounced  as  rhyming  with 

*  decay  '),  Tekel  (rhyming  with  *  bewail*),  Peres  (rhyming  with 

*  deface  *),  are  the  names  of  weights.  M*n§  in  Aramaic  =  Hebrew 
m^nd,  the  Latin  Mina ;  fkel  is  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Shekel ;  and  pWis,  meaning  literally  something  divided 
(plural  form\pamn  in  v.  25,  the  preceding  u  being  simply  the  con- 
junction *and'),  was  the  term  applied  in  Aramaic  to  the  Half- 
mi  na.  Thus  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Uphabsin  would  bear  the  face- 
value  *  a  mina,  a  mina,  a  shekel,  and  half-minas  ^.  Daniel's  skill 
and  wisdom  were  exemplified,  not  simply  in  reading  the  writing, 
but  in  interpreting  its  symbolic  meaning.  M'ne  meaning  *  mina ' 
might  also  mean  *  numbered '  ;  fk$lj  from  a  root  meaning  *  to 
weigh  \  suggested  fkUy  *  weighed  * ;  and  pWes  suggested  pris, 
divided.  In  the  last  word  there  may  be  a  further  play  on  the 
resemblance  between  pWis  and  Par5s=s  Persia. 


15  Trinity  B  h  Daniel  6.    Daniel  delivered  from  the  lion3. 

In  the  story  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  in 
ch.  3  the  question  was  one  of  a  positive  sin  which  the  three 
refused  to  commit ;  here  it  is  a  question  of  a  positive 
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religious  duty  which  Daniel  refuses  to  omit  in  face  of 
a  like  death-penalty.  The  narrative  is  intended  to  be  an 
example  and  inspiration  to  the  Jews  who  were  commanded 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  under  pain  of  death,  to  abandon 
the  ordinances  of  their  religion  (1  Mace.  1.  41  £f.). 

16  Trinity  M  Jeremiah  5.  1-19.    The  moral  corruption  of 
Jerusalem, 

Jeremiah's  call  as  a  prophet  took  place  in  the  thirteeDth  year  of 
Josiah  (626  b.c.  ;  cp.  cK  1.  2)^  five  years  before  the  great  religious 
reformation  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law,  i.  e.  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  its  nucleus  (see  p.  7a). 
He  makes  allusion  to  this  Book  in  ch,  11.  1-8,  and  its  influence  upon 
many  parts  of  his  prophecies  is  very  clear.  He  carried  on  his 
prophetic  work  at  Jerusalem  through  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  b.o.,  shortly 
after  which  he  was  forcibly  carried  into  Egypt  with  the  remnant 
of  Judah  by  the  Jewish  leader  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah  (cK  48). 
We  have  no  information  as  to  his  ultimate  fate. 

After  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh-necho  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Garchemish  in  605  B.C.,  Jeremiah  clearly  foresaw  that  Egyptian 
ambitions  after  an  Asiatic  empire  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  including  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  was 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  (cp.  especially  ch.  25).  His  efforts  were  therefore  directed  to 
advising  his  people  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  he  exposed  him- 
self to  great  unpopularity  and  suffered  persecution  on  account  of 
his  supposed  lack  of  patriotism.  After  the  transient  religious 
revival  in  Josiah's  reign,  the  whole  period  covered  by  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  activity,  from  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim  in  608  b.  c,  was 
one  of  religious  and  social  decadence,  against  which  the  prophet 
vainly  struggled.  His  sensitive  and  emotional  nature  was  sorely 
tried  by  the  spectacle  of  his  country  rushing  on  its  doom  in  spite 
of  his  constant  warnings  and  efforts  to  secure  moral  reform.  He 
lays  bare  his  inmost  feelings  and  alternations  of  hope  and  despair 
without  reserve ;  and  his  character  is  thus  the  most  living  and 
human  to  be  found  within  the  pages  of  the  O.T. 

Ch,  5  may  be  assigned  to  the  opening  years  of  Jeremiah's 
ministry  prior  to  Josiah's  reformation.  The  prophecy 
expresses  Jehovah's  willingness  to  pardon  national  sin  if 
any  individual  or  section  of  the  nation  can  be  found  worthy 
of  forgiveness.    All  alike,  however,  are  hopelessly  corrupt, 
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and  punishment  cannot  be  averted  {vv.  1-9).  Jehovah's 
agents  of  punishment  are  therefore  addressed  by  Him  and 
commanded  to  perform  their  allotted  task  {v.  10),  the  chief 
chai'ge  against  the  houses  of  Israel  and  Judah  being  their 
deliberate  rejection  of  Jehovah's  warnings  through  the 
mouth  of  His  prophets  (vv,  11-13).  vv.  12,  13  give  the 
words  of  the  faithless  people ;  the  prophets  of  t;.  13  being 
those  who,  like  Jeremiah,  predicted  impending  disaster. 
In  response,  Jehovah  ordains  that  these  disregarded 
warnings  shall  be  vindicated  to  the  full  {v,  14) ;  for  He  is 
about  to  summon  a  foreign  invader  who  will  ravage  and 
destroy  the  land  (vv.  15-19).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Jeremiah  is  here  thinking  of  the  Scythians,  who  overran 
Western  Asia  in  625  b.  c,  and  advanced  along  the  maritime 
plain  of  Canaan  as  far  as  Ashkelon ;  or  whether  he  is 
referring  to  the  Chaldaeans. 

w,  I,  3.  *  truth*.    R.V.  margin  'faithfulness'  is  preferable. 

i\  8.  *  as  fed  horses  in  the  morning  \    Read,  *as  fed  stallions'. 

V.  10.  *upon  her  walls'.  Read,  *  into  her  vine-rows';  op. 
*  her  branches '  (properly  *  shoots ',  of  a  vine)  in  the  parallel  line. 

V.  15.  *  mighty'.  Rather,  'enduring'  (R.V.  margin),  or  *  im- 
perishable '. 

V,  18.  This  verse,  which  introduces  a  ray  of  hope  into  a  context 
in  which  it  seems  hardly  appropriate,  may  be  suspected  of  being 
a  later  insertion  made  to  mitigate  tlie  severity  of  the  prophecy. 
Cp.  ch,  4.  27. 

16  Trinity  B  a  Jeremiah  5. 20-31.    The  moral  blindness  of 
the  people. 

Morally  obtuse,  the  nation  fails  to  recognize  and  own  the 
majesty  of  Jehovah  (vv.  20-23),  or  to  perceive  His  dis- 
pleasure as  manifested  in  the  withholding  of  the  gifts  of 
nature  (vv.  24,  25).  They  are  set  on  unjust  gain,  and  grow 
rich  through  callous  oppression  of  the  friendless  and  poor 
(w.  26-28).  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  all-righteous  God 
purposes  to  punish  (v.  29).    The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
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moral  corruption  of  those  who  should  be  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  with  their  false  teaching  (w.  30, 31 ;  doubtless 
the  allusion  is  to  the  prophesying  of  *  smooth  things ',  instead 
of  the  announcingof  God's  wrath  against  unrighteousness). 
Cp.  ch.  6.  13,  14. 

t?.  17.  ' deceit ' ;  i.e.  riches  gained  bj  deceitful  means. 
V,  28.  *  they  shine ' ;  i.  e.  *  they  are  sleek '. 
V,  30.  *  wonderful  *.     Rather,  *  appalling '. 


10  Trinity  B  h  Jeremiah  7.  i-i  5.    The  outuoard  show  of 
religion  is  valueless  without  its  moral  essence. 

The  occasion  of  this  prophecy  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
ch,  26.  1-6,  which  is  assigned  to  ^  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim '  (608  b.  0.).  We  have  here  the  full  report  of  the  discoiu*se 
which  is  summarized  in  ch,  26,  i;t;.  7  fif.  of  this  latter  chapter  relat- 
ing the  consequences  which  ensued  for  Jeremiah  (see  18  Trinity  K) . 

A  call  to  moral  amendment,  and  a  warning  that  the 
mere  existence  of  Jehovah's  Temple  in  the  midst  of  Judah 
and  lifeless  and  formal  worship  practised  therein  are  utterly 
valueless  (w,  i-ii).  In  face  of  this  religious  formalism 
divorced  from  morality  of  action,  Jehovah  threatens  to 
destroy  His  Temple  just  as  in  days  gone  by  He  forsook  and 
destroyed  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  (w,  12-15). 

V,  4.  ^  these ' ;  i.  e.  ^  these  buildings ' — the  Temple  itself  and 
other  buildings  within  its  precincts. 

V.  10.  *  which  is  called  by  my  name ' ;  literally,  *  over  which 
my  name  is  called  \  i.  e.  which  is  named  as  my  possession. 

*  We  are  delivered' ;  i.  e.  we  have  discharged  the  obligations 
of  religion,  and  so  need  have  no  apprehension  on  the  score  of 
conduct. 

vo,  12  ff.  The  allusion  is  no  doubt  to  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
by  the  Philistines,  after  the  defeat  of  Israel  and  the  capture  of 
the  Ark,  as  recorded  in  1  Sam.  4.  This  narrative  makes  no 
mention  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  its  sanctuary.  See, 
however,  Jer,  26.  6,  9 ;  Pa.  78.  60-64. 
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17  Trinity  M  Jeremiah  17.  5-14.     Trust  in  man  and  trmt  in 
God  contrasted. 

Trust  in  man  leads  only  to  disappointment  {vv.  5, 6).  In 
contrast,  he  who  trusts  in  God  has  sure  ground  for  his 
confidence  (vv,  7,  8).  Man's  heart  is  essentially  corrupt, 
and  trust  in  riches  unjustly  acquired  is  the  act  of  a  fool 
(vv.  9-n).  Jehovah,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  is  Israel's 
only  sure  hope  and  source  of  moral  healing  (t;t;.  11-14). 

V.  6.  *  the  heath  \  The  plant  intended  is  a  dwarf  janiper, 
which  is  described  (by  Tristram)  as  of  *  gloomy  and  stunted 
appearance,  with  its  scale-like  leaves  pressed  close  to  its  gnarled 
stem,  and  cropped  close  by  the  wild  goats  \ 

17  Trinity  B  a  Jeremiah  18.  1-17.    A  lesson  from  the  potter 
cmd  his  craft. 

Just  as  the  potter  can  change  the  vessel  which  is  spoiled 
in  the  making  into  another  vessel,  so  can  Jehovah  deal 
with  Israel.  If  the  nation  repents.  He  can  revoke  his 
purpose  of  destruction;  if  it  sins.  He  can  revoke  his 
promises  (vv.  i-io).  Once  more,  then,  Israel  is  invited  to 
repent  (v.  11),  but  stubbornly  refuses  to  do  so  (v.  12). 
Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  to  reafl&rm  the  former 
threats  of  disaster  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign,  invader 
(vv,  13-17). 

V.  14.  The  text  of  this  verse  is  somewhat  corrupt.  It  may 
originally  have  run — 

*  Doth  the  hoar  frost  leave  Sirion, 
the  snow  Lebanon  ? 
Are  the  waters  of  the  hills  dried  up, 
cold  as  they  flow  ?  ' 

Sirion  was  the  Phoenician  name  for  Mount  Hermon  (cp.  Deut.  8. 
9  ;  Ps.  29.  6).  The  point  of  the  comparison  is  that,  while  these 
natural  phenomena  are  constant,  God's  people  (v,  15)  are  fickle 
and  changeable. 

V.  17.  'will  look  upon,  &c.'  R.V.  margin  *  will  show  them 
the  back,  and  not  the  face '  is  correct. 
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17  Trinity  B  h  Jeremiah  22.  1-19.    An  exhortation  to  social 

righteousness  addressed  to  king  and  people. 

The  chapter  contains  a  number  of  oracles  dealing  with 
successive  kings  of  Judah.  They  could  scarcely  all  have 
been  uttered  at  one  time,  but  were  probably  brought 
together  subsequently  by  Jeremiah  or  Baruch  when  the 
prophecies  were  committed  to  writing.  *  The  dead ',  whose 
fate  the  nation  is  exhorted  not  ;to  pity  (v,  10)  is  the  gopd 
Josiah,  who  fell  in  battle  with  Pharaoh-necho  at  Megiddo 
in  608  B.C.  (2  Kgs.  28.  29).  He  'that  goeth  away'  (v.  10), 
who  i^  no  more  to  see  his  native  land,  is  Josiah's  son  and 
successor  Jehoahaz,  who  after  reigning  three  months  was 
carried  Captive  by  Pharaoh-necho  into  Egypt,  where  he 
died  (2  Kgs.  23.  31-34).  He  is  called  Shallum  in  t;.  1 1  as  in 
the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  3.  15.  Then  follows  (w.  13-19)  an 
ipdictment  of  Jehoiakim  (608-697  b.  c.)  for  his  luxury  and 
oppression ;  and  this  is  succeeded  {vv.  20-30)  by  an  oracle 
against  Ooniah  or  Jehoiachin  (the  two  names  have  the 
same  meaning),  who  after  a  reign  of  three  months  was 
deported  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kgs.  24.  8ff.). 

V.  15.  *  because  thou  strivest  to  excel  in  cedar  \  Some  manu- 
scripts of  the  Greek  vei*sion  read,  *  because  thou  viest  with  Ahab ', 
and  this  is  probably  correct.  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  noted  as 
a  builder  of  luxurious  palaces,  as  well  as  of  cities  :  cp.  1  Kgs. 
22.39. 

18  Trinity  M  Jeremiah  26.    Jeremiah  warns  the  people  at 

Jerusalem  that,  unless  they  amend  their  ways,  the  Temple 
is  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  the  ancient  sanctiuiry  at 
Shiloh.    As  a  consequence,  lie  narrowly  escapes  with  his  life. 

The  discourse  of  vv.  2-6  is  a  summary  of  that  which  is 
given  in  full  in  ch.  7 ;  see  16  Trinity  B  h.  The  passage 
from  Micah's  prophecy  quoted  in  i?.  18  is  ch.  3.  12.  Heze- 
kiah's  reformation  {v.  19)  is  mentioned  in  2  Kgs.  18.  4. 
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V.  2.  '  all  the  cities  of  Judah'.    The  Greek  version  reads,  'all 
Judah  \  and  this  is  more  natural.     Op.  ch.  7.  3. 


18  Trinity  S  a  Jeremiah  30.  1-3,  10-22.    The  future 
restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

The  prophecy  dates,  presumably,  from  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
after  the  deportation  of  Jehoiaohin  and  a  section  of  the  iiation  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  597  b.c.  (cp.  2  Kgs.  24.  10-17)  ; 
though  80.  18 ;  81.  38-40  may  imply  that  Jerusalem  was  already 
actually  destroyed,  and  that  the  prophecy  is  therefore  subsequent 
to  586  B.  c. 

Jeremiah  is  divinely  commanded  to  commit  his  pro- 
phecies of  restoration  to  writing  as  a  witness  for  the  future, 
for  Jehovah  will  surely  restore  Israel  and  Judah  from 
captivity  (w.  1-3).  In  view  of  Jehovah's  promise  the 
nation  may  take  courage  (w,  10, 11).  Sore  as  is  their  hurt, 
and  forsaken  as  they  may  seem,  restoration  will  surely  take 
place  in  God's  good  time  (w.  12-18).  The  blessedness  of 
the  future  age  (w.  19-22). 

V,  18.  *the  city  shall  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap\  The 
Hebrew  word  tel,  rendered  *  heap  *  {margin,  mound '),  is  the  same 
as  is  used  in  modern  Arabic  to  denote  a  mound  (often  of  con- 
siderable height)  which  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  The 
ancient  houses,  being  usually  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  were 
demolished  when  the  city  was  destroyed  by  a  foe,  or  fell  naturally 
into  decay  ;  but  the  foundations  and  portions  of  the  walls  above 
them  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet  commonly  remained  standing, 
the  interiors  and  narrow  streets  were  filled  with  the  clay  dust 
and  rubble  of  the  fallen  walls,  and  the  whole  was  gradually  con- 
solidated by  the  weather,  so  that  the  city-site  was  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  former  ground-level.  When  a  new  city  was 
built,  it  was  ordinarily  placed  upon  the  remains  of  the  old  one ; 
this  again  fell  into  decay  or  suffered  destruction,  and  the  same 
process  was  repeated  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  site 
became  a  tel  or  mound  resembling  a  hill.  Excavation  of  such 
mounds  reveals  the  remains  of  the  successive  cities  one  above  the 
other. 
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18  Trinity  B  b  Jeremiah  31.  1-20.    A  further  picture  of  the 

futile  restoration. 

This  chapter  is  of  one  piece  with  the  preceding.  In  it 
the  prophet  has  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.    See  Innooents*  Day  M. 

V,  7.  *  for  the  chief '.    R.V.  margin  *  at  the  head  *  is  preferable. 

V.  19.  'Surely,  Ac*  Rather,  <For,  after  that  I  turned  (i.e. 
came  to  my  right  mind),  I  repented  *.  Cp.,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  prodigal  son,  *  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  &c.'  (Luke 
15.  17  ff.).  To  explain  '  turned  '  as  meaning  '  turned /rom  God  ' 
is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  verb,  and  also  with 
the  expression  of  the  parallel  clause,  '  after  that  I  was  instructed  \ 

*  I  smote  upon  my  thigh '.    A  gesture  of  grief ;  cp.  Ezek.  21.  i  a. 

19  Trinity  M  Jeremiah  31.  23-37.    ^^^  restoration  ofJudah, 

and  Jehovah's  watchful  care  over  His  people.    Tlie  new 
covenant 

After  predicting  the  restoration  of  Israel  (see  18  Trinity 
£  h)y  the  prophet  passes  on  to  speak  of  the  bliss  of  Judah's 
restoration  {vv.  23-25).  The  picture  of  the  future,  conjured 
up  before  his  mind's  eye,  appears  to  have  come  to  him  in 
a  vision,  from  which  he  describes  his  awakening  (v.  26). 
Then  follows  an  oracle  predicting  Jehovah's  increase  of  the 
nations  of  Israel  and  Judah  (v.  27),  His  watchful  care  for 
them  (v.  28),  and  the  transformation  of  social  conditions  'So 
that  the  children  shall  no  longer  suffer  for  their  father's 
sins,  but  the  consequence  of  sin  shall  fall  only  on  the 
sinner  himself  (w,  29,  30 ;  cp.  Ezek.  18,  21  Trinity  B  a). 
That  blessed  future  shall  be  signalized  by  the  making  of 
a  new  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  His  people,  which 
shall  be  graven,  not  like  the  old  covenant  upon  tables  of 
stone,  but  upon  the  hearts  of  its  participator.  The 
individual  member  of  the  nation  will  not  therefore  be 
dependent,  as  formerly,  upon  an  external  code,  but  will 
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instinctively  recognize  God's  will,  and  will  possess  an 
instinctive  desire  to  fulfil  it  (vv,  31-34).  These  promises 
ordained  by  Jehovah  shall  be  as  sure  in  their  fulfilment 
and  operation  as  are  the  natural  laws  which  control  the 
universe  (vv,  35-37). 

».  32,  *  although  I  was  an  husband  unto  them '.  Some  of  the 
ancient  versions  read,  *  so  that  I  abhorred  them  '—a  reading 
which  implies  the  change  of  one  letter  only  in  the  Hebrew. 


19  Trinity  B  a  Jeremiah  35.    The  example  of  the  RechahUes, 

The  Rechabites  were  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  (cp.  X  Chr. 
2.  55),  i.e.  of  the  desert-tribe  into  which  Moses  married,  and 
which  accompanied  the  Israelites  on  their  migrations,  and 
settled  finally  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (cp.  Judg.  1. 
16).  They  seem  to  have  made  it  part  of  their  religious 
practice  to  maintain  the  desert-mode  of  life  even  while 
living  in  Canaan,  abstaining  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  and  living  in  tents  and  not  in  fixed  dwellings. 
This  probably  was  because  they  regarded  the  nomad  life 
as  proper  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  doubtless  because  the 
settled  life  of  agriculturists  appeared  to  them  to  be  bound 
up  too  closely  with  the  worship  of  the  Canaanite  Baals. 
They  traced  their  obligation  to  maintain  their  tribal 
practice  back  to  the  command  of  their  ancestor  Jonadab, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jehu,  King  of  Israel,  and 
appears  from  2  Kgs.  10.  15  f.  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  for 
the  uncontaminated  worship  of  Jehovah.  Abstinence  from 
agricultural  pursuits  involved  the  non-drinking  of  wine ; 
thus  the  acceptance  of  Jeremiah's  invitation  would  have 
involved  infringement  of  Jonadab's  ordinance,  and  this 
they  unhesitatingly  refused  to  commit.  Their  faithfulness 
to  their  ancestor's  command  is  contrasted  with  Judab's 
neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  Jehovah. 
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On  the  Kenites  as  worshippers  of  Jehovah  see  p.  186.  On  the 
preservation  by  Israel  of  the  desert- method  of  worshipping 
Jehovah  (the  use  of  a  tent  and  not  a  solid  building  as  His  abode) 
up  to  the  time  of  Solomon  see  pp.  210  f. 


19  Trinity  B  b  Jeremiah  36.    Jeremiah's  roll  of  prophecies 
destroyed  by  Jehoiakim. 

V.  I .  *  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim ' ;  604  b.  o. 

V.  2.  ^  against  Israel '.  The  Greek  version  reads,  '  against 
Jerusalem ',  and  this  is  probably  correct.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  there  may  be  allusion  to  ch,  3.  6  fif.,  where  the  fate  of  Israel 
is  used  as  a  warning  to  Judah.  Ch.  81.  3-22,  which  contains 
promises  for  the  exiles  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  would  scarcely 
be  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the  roll. 

V,  23.  *cut  it  \  The  verbal  form  in  Hebrew  describes  repeated 
action.  Render,  ^And  it  came  to  pass,  as  often  as  Jehudi  had 
read  three  or  four  columns,  he  (the  king)  would  cut  them  with 
a  penknife,  and  would  cast  them  into  the  Are,  &c.^  Jehoiakim 
did  not,  therefore,  destroy  the  whole  roll  at  once  in  a  sudden 
access  of  rage,  after  he  had  heard  the  contents  of  three  or  four 
columns  only;  but  he  coolly  and  deliberately  allowed  it  to  be 
read  through  to  him,  and  destroyed  it  section  by  section  as  it 
was  read.  The  rendering  *  columns '  is  preferable  to  *  leaves  \ 
The  roll  was  not  like  a  modern  book  consisting  of  leaves,  but  was 
(as  its  name  implies)  a  long  continuous  strip  of  parchment  or 
papyrus  with  the  writing  arranged  in  columns.  The  reader 
gradually  unrolled  this  as  he  read,  and  would  normally  have  re- 
rolled  the  read  portion  with  his  right  hand  as  he  held  the  roll  in 
his  left  hand.  Instead  of  allowing  him  to  do  this,  the  king  cut 
off  the  read  portion  as  soon  as  a  substantial  section  (three  or  four 
columns  side  by  side)  had  been  unrolled,  and  so  destroyed  it 
piecemeal. 


20  Trinity  M  Ezekiel  2.    EzeUeVs  commission. 

Ezekiel,  who  was  of  priestly  family,  was  one  of  the 
captives  deported  with  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  597  B.  c.  According  to  ch.  1.  2,  his  prophetic 
call  took  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  captivity, 
i.  e.  in  592  b.  0.,  after  the  manifestation  described  in  ch.  1. 
He  is  sent  to  a  rebellious  people,  and  the  message  with 
which  he  is  charged  is  one  of  *  lamentations,  and  mourning, 
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and  woe ' ;  yet,  as  we  see  from  the  later  chapters  of  his 
book,  he  has  visions  of  a  brighter  age,  when  his  people, 
purified  and  holy,  shall  once  more  inhabit  Jerusalem,  and 
the  name  of  the  city  shall  be,  *  llie  Lord  is  there '  {ch.  48.  35). 

V.  3.  *to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  nations  that  are  .rebellious  \ 
Since  the  term  rendered  'nations'  is  only  used  elsewhere  of 
foreign  nations,  we  must  suppose  that  (if  the  text  is  correct)  Israel, 
owing  to  rebellious  conduct,  is  pictured  as  such.  The  Greek 
version,  however,  reads,  *  to  the  house  of  Israel,  even  the  rebels, 
&c.',  and  this  is  very  possibly  original. 


20  Trinity  E  a  Ezekiel  3.  4-21.    EzeUeCs  commission 
{continued). 

The  prophet  is  warned  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task  (vv, 
4-11).  The  vision  fades  from  the  sky,  and  Ezekiel,  under 
strong  prophetic  impulse,  feels  himself  to  be  caught  away, 
and  returns  to  the  exiled  Jewish  community  at  Tel-abib 
(vv,  12-15).  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  spiritual 
*  watchman '  (vv,  16-21). 

w.  5,  6.  *  but  to  the  house  of  Israel '  is  an  explanatory  insertion, 
superfluous  after  v.  4  ;  and  in  v,  6  we  should  read  simply,  'not to 
many  peoples  whose  words  thou  canst  not  understand',  the  words, 
'  of  a  strange  speech  .  .  .  language  \  having  been  erroneously 
repeated  from  v,  5. 

V,  12.  *  saying,  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place  \ 
Read  (omitting  '  saying '  which  is  supplied  in  English  to  make 
sense,  and  changing  one  letter  only  in  the  Hebrew),  *  When  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  was  lifted  up  from  its  place '. 

V,  14.  'and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong  upon  me\  Op. 
'with  strength  of  hand'  in  Isa.  8.  11.  In  both  passages  the 
reference  is  to  the  overpowering  access  of  the  prophetic  impulse. 


20  Trinity  B  h  Ezekiel  13.  1-16.    A  warning  to  false 
prophets. 

The  oracle  is  addressed  to  prophets  who,  without  any 
divine  impulse,  prophesy  smooth  things  and  encourage  the 
people  with  vain  hopes  (cp.  Hananiah  in  Jer.  28).    Their 
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teaching,  which  is  designed  merely  to  flatter  the  minds  of 
their  hearers,  and  is  not  aimed  at  moral  betterment, 
resembles  the  pointing  of  a  wall  with  untempered  mortar. 
In  time  of  storm  and  stress  the  wall  will  fall. 

V.  6.  'have  made  men  hope'.  R.V.  margin  'have  hoped' 
(that  is,  have  trusted  to  chance,  without  divine  warrant)  is  pre- 
ferable. 

V,  II.  Read,  'say  unto  them  that  daub  it  with  untempered 
mortar :  Behold,  I  will  send  (give)  an  overflowing  shower,  and 
great  hail-stones  shall  fall '. 

V.  15.  'and  I  will  say  unto  you  .  .  .  daubed  it'.  Read,  with 
the  Syriac  version,  '  and  it  shall  be  said  unto  you,  where  re  the 
wall,  and  where  are  they  that  daubed  it  ?  * 

V.  16,  A  superfluous  gloss  in  explanation  of  v.  15. 

21  Trinity  M  Ezekiel  14.  No  oracle  of  Jehovah  for  msmcere 
inquirers  (w,  i-ii).  Jiidg^ment  on  Jerusalem  not  to  he 
averted  (vv,  12-23). 

Certain  elders  of  Israel  come  to  Ezekiel  as  though  desiring 
to  learn  the  oracle  of  Jehovah ;  but  it  is  divinely  revealed 
to  the  prophet  that  their  allegiance  to  the  true  God  is 
insincere,  their  hearts  being  corroded  with  idolatry  and 
wickedness.  There  can  be  no  encouraging  oracle  for  such 
men.  The  only  response  which  they  can  expect  will  not 
need  to  be  conveyed  through  a  prophetic  mediimi,  for  it 
will  consist  in  the  direct  judgement  of  God  upon  their 
wickedness  (vv,  i-ii).  National  sin  is  not  to  be  pardoned 
owing  to  the  existence  in  a  nation  of  a  few  righteous  men, 
even  though  these  be  such  pattern  saints  as  Noah,  Daniel, 
and  Job.  Moral  responsibility  rests  with  the  individual 
(vv,  12-20 ;  cp.  oh,  18).  Judgement  must  therefore  ensue 
for  Jerusalem ;  and  the  surviving  remnant  of  the  nation 
which  shall  be  carried  into  exile  will,  through  their  godless 
conduct,  be  a  proof  to  the  earlier  exiles  that  the  fate  of 
Jerusalem  has  not  been  undeserved  (vv,  21-23). 

V.  4.  'I  the  Lord  will  answer  him   therein*.    Read,  *I  the 
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Lord  will  answer  him  by  Myself*,  as  in  v,  7.  The  force  of  *  by 
Myself*  is  *  directly ',  <  in  person ',  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  the  prophet. 

V,  5.  *  that  I  may  take  ...  in  their  own  heart '.  Rather, 
*  that  I  may  lay  hold  of ...  by  their  heart '.  The  meaning  is 
that  Jehovah's  dealings  with  Israel  will  be  regulated,  not  by 
their  outward  professions,  but  by  the  inward  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions of  their  hearts. 

V,  9.  The  presupposition  is  that  the  prophet  in  question  begins 
by  wilfully  erring  against  the  truth,  in  his  desire  to  give 
a  favourable  response.  Such  an  attitude  leads  to  the  withdrawal 
from  him  of  the  divine  inspiration  against  which  he  has  sinned  ; 
and  hence  ensues  an  incapacity  to  receive  and  transmit  the  truth. 


21  Trinity  B  a  Ezekiel  18.  1-4,  19-32.    Indivickial 
responsibility. 

The  decay  of  national  life  resulting  from  the  decline  and 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  brought  into  prominence 
Jehovah's  relation  to  the  individiml.  The  old  conception, 
under  which  the  nation,  not  the  individual,  was  the  religious 
unit,  involved  a  view  of  divine  justice  as  visiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation— a  view  which,  with  our  knowledge  of  heredity 
and  other  social  factors,  we  see  to  have  a  one-jsided 
approximation  to  truth,  but  the  glaring  injustice  of  which 
as  an  inexorable  law  must  tend  to  come  into  prominence 
so  soon  as  the  responsibility  and  rights  of  the  individual 
begin  to  be  realized.  The  employment  of  the  proverb, 
*  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge'  (v.  2 ;  Jer.  31.  29),  suggest  that  the  sense 
of  this  injustice  had  begun  to  assert  itself  in  the  popular 
mind.  Both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  state  that  in  the  future 
this  proverb  shall  no  more  be  used.  Jeremiah  (cp.  19 
Trinity  M)  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  follows  up  his  teaching  on  this  point  with  the 
magnificent  conception  of  the  new  covenant,  written  upon 
the  hearts  of  its  individual  recipients.     Ezekiel,  in  the 
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present  chapter,  takes  up  the  same  proverb  of  the  sour 
grapes,  and  asserts  that  Israel  shall  in  the  future  have  no 
occasion  to  use  it  (vv,  1-4),  supporting  his  contention  by 
a  series  of  eJaborately  worked  out  instances  illustrative  of 
the  truth  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  (vv,  5-18). 
God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner.  His  desire  is 
that  the  sinner  should  repent  and  be  saved.  In  judging 
every  man  upon  his  individual  merits  or  defects  He  proves 
His  evenhanded  justice  and  impartiality.  Let  Israel  there- 
fore turn  from  sin  that  they  may  live  (vv.  19-32). 

V.  30.  *so  iniquity,  &c.*     R.V.  margmin  preferable — ^so  shall 
they  not  be  a  stumbling-block  of  iniquity  unto  you '. 

21  Trinity  B  b  Ezekiel  33.  1-20.    The  prophet's  responsibility 
(vv,  1-9).    A  vindication  of  the  divine  justice  (vv.  10-20). 

Just  as  the  watchman's  responsibility  extends  to  the 
delivering  of  wai-ning  of  impending  peril,  and  he  cannot  be 
held  responsible  if  the  warning  is  not  taken  and  disaster 
therefore  results,  so  with  the  prophet  (vv.  1-9).  A  restate- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility,  and  justi- 
fication of  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  in  ch.  18  (vv.  10-20). 

22  Trinity  M  Ezekiel  34.  1-16.    A  denunciation  of  Israel's 

evil  shepherds. 

Under  the  figure  of  shepherds,  the  responsible  rulers  of 
Israel  in  time  past  are  denounced  for  their  self-seeking  and 
neglect  of  their  duty  of  tending  Jehovah's  flock  (vv.  i-io). 
In  the  future  Jehovah  Himself  will  look  after  His  flock, 
seeking  out  and  bringing  back  the  scattered  and  lost,  and 
tenderly  caring  for  the  injured  and  sickly,  but  dealing  with 
the  strong  and  selfish  in  accordance  with  their  deserts 
(vv.  11-16).  The  theme  is  a  development  of  Jeremiah's 
teaching  in  Jer.  23.  1-4. 
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22  Trinity  B  a  Ezekiel  34.  17-31.    Judgement  on  the  flock. 
The  dawn  of  the  Messianic  age. 

In  development  of  the  thought  of  v.  16,  iihe  prophet 
passes  on  to  the  judgement  to  be  enacted  upon  the 
members  of  the  flock.  Those  that  have  become  strong  and 
lusty  through  selfish  oppression  of  the  weak  shall  be 
punished  (w.  17-22).  One  shepherd— the  Messianic  King 
of  David's  line — shall  be  set  over  the  flock,  and  an  age  of 
peace  and  blessing  shall  ensue  (w,  23-31). 

22  Trinity  B  b  Ezekiel  37.  15-28.    The  future  restoration 
a/nd  union  ofJudah  and  Israel. 

The  prophet  is  commanded  to  represent,  by  a  symbolic 
act,  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  of  the  divided  kingdoms, 
and  their  union  under  one  king,  the  expected  Messianic 
ruler,  who  will  inaugurate  an  era  of  righteousness  and 
peace. 

V.  33.  '  out  of  all  their  dwelling  places  *.    Read,   *  from  all 
their  hackslidings ',  with  ILY.  margin, 

,    23  Trinity  M  a  Proverbs  1.  20-33.     Wisdom  denounces 
those  that  despise  her. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  a  compilation  of  earlier  collections,  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  headings  which  the  final  elitor  has 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  completed  work.  These  originally  distinct 
collections  are  as  follows :— cAs.  1-9 ;  chs,  10.  i — 22. 16 ;  ch$.  22. 17 — 
24.  22  and  24.  23-54;  chs,  25-29 ;  small  groups  composing  ehs.  30, 
81.  Some  of  these  collections  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  post- 
exilic  period;  others,  such  as  10.  1— 22.  16  and  25-29  (said  to  have 
been  copied  by  *  the  men  of  Hezekiah  ')  may  well  be  pre-exilio  in 
origin,  and  may  contain  proverbs  actually  composed  by  Solomon 
(cp.  1  Kgs.  4.  32).  Thus  the  book  contains  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Hebrew  Wisdom-literature  which  have  survived.  It  is  fitting 
therefore,  at  this  point,  briefly  to  indicate  the  character  of  this 
literature. 

Wisdom  is  a  term  which  bears  a  special  significance  in  O.T.,  and 
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in  the  use  of  which  we  can  trace  ah  historical  development.  In 
its  earliest  meaning  it  denotes,  not  the  mere  accumulation  of  bare 
facts,  but  the  faculty  of  grouping  these  facts  and  of  realizing  their 
bearings.  Thus  shrewdness,  the  power  of  acute  observation,  and 
cleverness  of  invention  are  ranged  under  the  head  of  wisdom. 
Solomon  is  the  typical  wise  man  of  early  times,  and  his  wisdom  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  two  women  which  came  before 
him  for  decision— a  clear  insight  into  human  nature  which  enabled 
him  at  once  to  single  out  the  mother  of  the  living  child  (1  Egs.  8. 
i6  ff.).  *  The  wise '  in  ancient  Israel  seem  to  have  formed  a  class, 
perhaps  nearly  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  prophets  (cp.  Jer.  18.  i8, 
*  Direction  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the 
wise,  nor  the  word  from  the  prophet ').  Their  interests  appear  to 
have  been  rather  general  than  distinctively  national.  They  were 
not  opposed  to  the  national  point  of  view,  as  it  found  expression  in 
the  aspirations  and  warnings  of  the  prophets,  and  developed  for 
itself  something  of  a  special  phraseology.  But  the  main  postulates 
of  Israel's  creed  the  wise  men  appear  to  have  taken  for  grantedf  and 
to  have  *  applied  themselves  rather  to  the  observation  of  human 
character  as  such,  seeking  to  analyse  conduct,  studying  action  in 
its  consequences,  and  establishing  morality,  upon  the  basis  of 
principles  common  to  humanity  at  large'.  ^ 

Their  conclusions  they  often  embodied  in  epigrams  or  short 
maxims  intended  to  regulate  conduct ;  or  they  would  treat  at 
length  on  questions  of  morality,  exhibiting  the  profit  of  wisdom 
and  the  evil  consequences  of  folly.  Such  proverbs  and  moral  dis- 
cussions we  find  included  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and,  outside  the 
Canon,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Ben-Sira  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
But  a  close  observation  of  human  nature  naturally  leads  on  to  con- 
sideration of  the  special  problems  which  it  presents.  Instances  of 
this  are  found  in  the  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  which  are  to  be 
classed  among  the  *  Wisdom-literature  '  of  the  O.T. 

Nor  did  *  the  wise '  consider  that  the  study  of  natural  science  lay 
outside  their  province  ;  more  especially  in  so  far  as  nature  affords 
evidence  of  providential  design,  or  the  habits  of  birds  and  beasts 
furnish  examples  not  unworthy  of  human  imitation.  So  we  read 
that  Solomon  *  spoke '  of  all  departments  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  possibly  in  allegory  or  fable,  but  more  probably  with 
reference  to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  their  members.  Thus 
also  in  the '  Book  of  Job  we  find  the  seasons,  the  elements,  the 
instincts  of  various  animals  cited  as  proving  wisdom  of  dispensation 
and  purposeful  adoption  ;  while  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  ant 
furnishes  an  example  of  thrift,  the  locust  of  combination,  and  so  on. 

Prom  such  a  view  of  Nature  as  exhibiting  wisdom  of 

*  Quoted  from  Driver,  Literaiure  oftkeO,T,  pp.  392 ff.,  upon  which 
the  above  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  *  Wisdom  '  is 
largely  based. 
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{dan,  and  of  human  society  as  benefited  and  regulated  by 
the  wise  action  of  its  individual  members,  it  was  easy  to 
pass  on  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom  as  a  principle  disposing 
and  guiding  all  things.  And  following  this  conception, 
the  next  step  was  the  actual  personification  of  Wisdom  as 
*  a  master-workman  *  (Prov.  8.  30),  assisting  the  Almighty 
in  His  work  of  creation.  Wisdom,  thus  personified, 
represents  God  in  action,  the  principle  whereby  He  wills 
to  determine  Himself,  and  which  is  coeternal  with  God, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  God  can  ever  have 
existed  apart  from  Wisdom  as  the  expression  of  His  nature. 
This  is  the  conc^tion  of  Wisdom  adopted  in  the  section  of 
Ptoverbs  (chs,  1-9)  which  forms  an  introduction  to  , the 
collected  groups  of  proverbs  which  follow  after. 

*The  Lord',  says  Wisdom,  *  possessed  me  in  the  begin- 
ning of  His  way, 
Before  His  works  of  old. 

I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning, 
Or  ever  the  earth  was '  (8.  22,  23). 

As  regards  man^s  relationship  towards  this  divine  Wisdom, 
a  standpoint  not  in  every  case  quite  the  same  is  taken  by  different 
writers.  The  author  of  Job  28  (see  p.  198)  regards  Wisdom  as 
something  which  cannot  be  *  found '  by  man,  and  recommends  the 
fear  of  God  as  its  best  substitute.  Much  the  same  position,  though 
arrived  at  by  a  different  road,  is  taken  by  Ecclesiastes.  But  to  our 
author,  in  this  leading  section  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom, 
always  coupled  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  its  be^iining,  is  some- 
thing to  which  aspiration  may  rise,  and  indeed  is  to  be  regarded  as 
man's  highest  goal  and  joy. 

'Receive  my  instruction,  and  not  silver; 
And  knowledge  rather  than  choice  gold. 
For  Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies  ; 
And  aU  desirable  things  are  not  to  be  compared  with  her. 


I  love  them  that  love  me  ; 

Ani  those  that  seek  me  early  '  shall  find  me'  (8.  10,  1 1,  17). 

In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  find  the  same  line  of  thought  developed 
(op.  especially  the  fine  passage  in  8.  i-ai). 
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This  gradually  unfolding  conception  of  the  heavenly 
Wisdom  was  one  of  the  many  parts  and  many  manners 
whereby  God  in  time  past  spake  unto  the  fathers,  in 
pr^aration  for  His  full  and  final  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son.  And  archetypal  Wisdom,  whereby  God  gives 
expression  to  Himself,  through  which  He  acts  in  creation 
and  in  history,  is  none  other  than  our  Lord  as  the  Son,  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
Him  as  *  Christ,  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God'  (1  Cor.  1.  24).  To  St.  John  He  is  the  divine  eternal 
Logos,  God's  Thottght  or  Reason  carried  into  operation,  His 
Word  whereby  He  speaks  to  man  and  makes  full  exposition 
of  His  character  (John  1.  1-14).  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  for  us  as  Christians  the  words  of  holy  men  of  old, 
written  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  may  be 
read  in  the  light  of  this  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
acquire  thus  a  fuller  meaning  than  they  before  possessed. 

V,  21,  *  in  tlie  chief  place  of  concourse  \  Read,  with  the  Greek 
version,  *  on  the  top  of  the  walls  \  The  city- walls  overlooking 
the  entrance  are  intended. 

V.  32.  *  backsliding  ^  Rather,  *  refusal  * ;  literally  •  turning 
away  *  from  Wisdom's  overtures. 

*  prosperity  \     R.  V.  margin  *  careless  ease '  is  preferable. 

23  Trinity  M  6 1  Maccabees  2.  1-28.  Mattathias  cmd  his  five 
sons  make  a  stand  against  the  officials  of  Antiochus 
EpiphaneSj  and  refuse  to  apostatize. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  covers  a  period  of  forty  years, 
from  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  175  b.c.  to  the  death 
of  Simon  in  135  b.o.  The  book  was  probably  written  within  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  the  latest  events  which  it  describes,  and  is  of  high 
historical  value  ;  presenting  in  this  respect  a  favourable  contrast  to 
2  Maccabees,  which  is  by  a  different  author.  That  1  Maccabees  was 
originally  composed  in  Hebrew  is  proved  by  the  statements  of  the 
Church  Fathers  Origen  and  Jerome,  who  had  access  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  by  internal  indications.  The  Hebrew  text  has,  how- 
ever, disappeared,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  the  Greek  transla> 
tlon  of  it,  and  upon  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions  made  from  this 
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translation.    2  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  written  in  Greek. 

The  name  Maccabee  was  first  applied  to  Judas  {ch,  2.  4)  and  then 
extended  to  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Its  meaning  is 
uncertain  ;  but  the  most  probable  explanation  connects  it  with 
a  Hebrew  word  meaning  *  hammer  *,  Judas  being  described  as  *  the 
hammerer'  owing  to  the  drastic  and  effectiye  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  his  people's  foes.  The  Maccabees  are  also  called 
Hasmonaeans;  after  Hasmon  an  ancestor  of  Mattathias. 

Ch.  1  relates  how  Antiochus  Epiphanes  endeavoured  to 
impose  Greek  religion  and  culture  upon  the  Jews,  and  to 
extirpate  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (see  p.  250).  Ch.  2  intro- 
duces us  to.  Mattathias  and  his  family,  and  tells  how  they 
were  led  to  make  a  stand  against  these  innovations  in  the 
interest  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt. 

V.  I.  *  of  the  sons  of  Joarib '.  Cp.  1  Chr.  9.  10  ;  24.  7  ;  Neh.  11. 
10  ;  12.  6,  19. 

V.  8.  *  as  a  man  that  was  glorious  \  This  is  the  best  attested 
reading.  We  must  understand  it  as  meaning,  'that  was  formerly 
glorious '  (but  now  is  the  reverse)  ;  but  this  imports  more  into 
the  Greek  than  seems  justifiable.  Another  reading,  *  inglorious  ^ 
probably  represents  a  change  made  to  meet  the  difficulty.  If  the 
original  Hebrew  said  *  a  man  of  glory  %  this  may  easily  have  been 
a  corruption  of  *Ichabod*  (popularly  understood  as  meaning 
*  without  glory*) — an  allusion  to  1  Sam.  4.  21  (so  Ball). 

V.  10.  *What  nation,  &c.'  Cp.  the  allusion  in  2  Mace.  8.  9  to 
the  various  nationality  of  the  mercenaries  who  formed  the  Syrian 
army. 

V,  18.  *The  king's  Friends'.  An  honourable  title,  like  Privy 
Councillor.  The  Graeco-Syrian  kings  had  one  order  of  'Com- 
panions'  and  another  of  'Friends*.     Cp.  10.  16,  20,65. 

V,  26.  '  even  as  Phinehas,  &c.'    Cp.  Num.  25.  6  ff.  ;   Ps.  106. 

23  Trinity  E  a  Proverbs  2.    The  profit  accruing  from  the 
pursuit  of  Wisdom, 

He  that  exhibits  a  readiness  to  receive  Wisdom  (vv.  i,  2), 
and  a  zeal  in  seeking  her  (w,  3, 4),  shall  find  her  (v.  5) ;  for 
she  is  the  gift  of  God  (v.  6),  designed  for  the  moral  guidance 
of  man  (vv.  7-1 1).  She  will  preserve  a  man  from  all  forms 
of  moral  evil  (vv.  12-19),  and  keep  him  in  the  paths  of 
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ri^teousness  (v,  20).    The  fates  of  the  upright  and  wicked 

contrasted  {vv.  21,  22). 

V,  9.  'And  equity,  yea\  We  should  probably  read,  *And 
shalt  keep '. 

23  Trinity  B  b  Proverbs  3.  1-26.    The  blessings,  moral  and 

material,,  which  result  from  the  fear  ofQod  and  the  attain' 
ment  of  Wisdom, 
The  writer  exhorts  his  readers  to  take  his  teaching  to 
heart,  and  practise  it  in  their  lives,  promising  rich  blessings 
if  they  will  do  so  {w.  1-4).  The  points  which  he  emphasizes 
are  complete  trust  in  God's  guidance  (vv,  5-8),  payment  to 
Him  of  a  due  proportion  of  one's  wealth  (vv,  9, 10),  recogni- 
tion of  the  true  purpose  of  His  chastening  (vv.  11,12),  The 
bliss  of  the  attainment  of  Wisdom  (vv,  13-18).  The  part 
played  by  Wisdom  in  creation  (v,  19)  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  processes  of  Nature  (v.  20).  A  renewed 
exhortation  to  follow  Wisdom  and  profit  thereby  (vv,  21-26). 

V,  I  a.  ^Even  as  a  father*.  Read,  with  the  Greek  version, 
'Andafflicteth'. 

V,  20.  *  were  broken  up '.  Rather,  *  are  cleft '.  The  reference 
is  to  the  supply  of  subterranean  waters. 

0.  35.  *  sudden  fear '.    Read,  ^  the  fear  of  the  foolish  '. 

23  Trinity  Bel  Maccabees  2.  29-48.    The  spread  of  the 
Maccabean  revolt, 

V,  23.  ^  Thus  far '.  This  must  be  understood  to  mean,  '  Suffice 
it  to  have  gone  so  far  in  resistance  \  We  may  conjecture,  how* 
ever,  that  the  original  Hebrew  contained  a  phrase  meaning 
'Even  now',  or  *Now  at  once',  in  close  connexion  with  the 
following,  *  come  forth  \ 

V,  42.  ^Hasidaeans'.  This  represents  the  Hebrew  Hasidimf 
'godly  ones',  i.  e.  adherents  to  the  true  faith. 

24  Trinity  M  a  Proverbs  8.  1-2 1.     Wisdom^s  appeal  to  men. 

Wisdom  proclaims  her  character,  and  invites  mankind  to 
receive  her  instruction  (vv.  i-ii),  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages which  will  accrue  thereirom  (vv.  12-21). 
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t>.  12.  < have  made  subtilty  my  dwelling'.    Read,  probably 
*  am  familiar  with  subtilty '. 

V.  13.  *The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil'.  This  clause 
breaks  the  connexion,  and  mars  the  symmetry  of  the  poetical 
scheme  (parallel  couplets)  by  introducing  a  third  line  into  the 
veree.     It  is  probably  a  marginal  note. 

V,  16.  'And  nobles,  eoen  all  the  judges  of  the  earth'.  Bead 
(on  the  evidence  of  the  versions),  *  And  nobles  judge  righteously '. 


24  Trinity  Mbl  Maccabees  2.  49-70.    Mattathias'  last 
charge  to  his  sons  before  his  death. 

Mattathias'  speech  must  have  taken  a  poetical  form  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  i.  e.  it  must  have  fallen  into  balanced 
couplets,  of  a  rhythmical  or  semi-rhythmical  character. 
It  may  be  compared  with  the  praise  of  famous  men  in 
Ecclus.  44.  16 — 50.  21.  Historical  as  the  incident  doubtless 
is,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  very  definite  record  of 
the  speech  was  handed  down.  The  writer  of  1  Mace,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Mattathias  sentiments  which  seemed  to 
him  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  based  very  possibly  upon 
a  general  report  of  his  words ;  and  he  had  precedents  from 
past  history  for  casting  these  into  the  form  of  poetry 
(cp.  Jacob,  Gen.  49 ;  Moses,  Deut.  33 ;  David,  2  Sam. 
23.  1-7). 

V,  70.  *  in  the  hundred  and  forty  and  sixth  year ' ;  i.  e.  167-166 
B.  c.  The  reckoning  is  that  of  the  Seleucid  era,  which  began  in 
312  B.d. 

24  Trinity  E  a  Proverbs  8.  i,  22-36.    The  part  played  by 
Wisdom  in  Creation, 

On  this  conception  of  Wisdom  as  a  master-workman,  the 
principle  through  which  Gk)d  acted  in  Creation,  see  p.  274. 
The  chapter  concludes  (w.  32-36)  with  Wisdom's  invitation 
to  mankind. 

V.  22.  < possessed  me*.     R.y.  mwgin  < formed  me*.     Either 
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rendering  is  possible  ;  but  the  parallel  expressions,  *  I  was  set 
up  *  (t>.  33),  *  I  was  brought  forth '  (w.  24,  25),  indicate  that  the 
sense  ^formed  *  or  '  begat'  is  that  which  is  intended.  The  verb 
is  the  same  as  is  used  by  Eve  in  Gen.  4.  i,  *  I  have  gotten  a  man '. 
Wisdom  herself  is  therefore  conceived  as  God's  crecUion,  though 
prior  to  all  other  created  things ;  but  though  created  she  is  in 
essence  coetemal  with  God,  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
God's  existence  apart  from  thepower  of  Self-expression  in  action. 
Gp.  the  definition,  '  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn 
of  all  creation',  applied  to  the  Son  in  Col.  1.  15. 

*  in  the  beginning  of  His  way  *.  Rather,  '  as  Uie  beginning  of 
His  way  \  The  thought  is  that,  when  God  acto.  Wisdom  is  the 
pre-existent  method  qf  action, 

v.  25.  *  were  settled '.  Literally,  *  were  sunk*.  The  mountains 
are  pictured  as  resting  on  foundations  bedded  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Cp.  Jon.  2.  6,  *  I  went  down  (beneath  the  sea)  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  mountains'.  The  same  verb  is  used  of  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  in  Job  88.  6,  '  Upon  what  were  her 
pedestals  sunk  ? ' 

V,  26.  <the  fields'.  Literally,  *  the  outside  places'.  The 
reference  seems  to  be  to  the  earth*s  surface  which  is  apparent  to 
the  eye,  in  contrast  to  its  hidden  foundations  (r.  25). 

t>.  27.  *When  he  set  a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the  deep*.  Cp. 
Job  26.  10, 

*  He  hath  described  a  boundary  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Unto  ioT  at)  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness '. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  (like  the  Babylonians)  pictured  the  earth, 
not  as  a  globe,  but  as  a  more  or  less  flat  surface  surrounded  by 
the  watery  deep.  The  sky  above  was  conceived  to  be  a  solid 
dome,  which  rested  like  a  cover  on  the  waters  of  the  deep,  and 
so  might  be  said  to  describe  a  circle  upon  them.  In  the  passage 
from  Job,  the  words,  '  At  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness ', 
mean  that,  while  within  the  dome  of  the  firmament  there  is 
light,  outside  it  there  is  darkness. 

V,  28.  'When  the  fountains,  &c'  Read,  *When  He  fixed 
firm  the  fountains  of  the  deep  \ 

V,  29.  'That  the  waters,  &c.'  This  line  is  a  gloss,  correctly 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  'bound '  which  was  set  upon  the 
sea.    Its  inclusion  in  the  text  destroys  the  balance  of  the  couplet. 

V,  30.  '  was  daily  his  delight '.  R.V.  margin  *  had  delight  con- 
tinually '  is  preferable. 

The  last  line  of  the  verse  forms  a  couplet  with  the  first  line  of 
V.  31  ;  and  the  whole  should  be  rendered, 

'  Sporting  in  His  presence  continually, 
Sporting  in  the  habitable  earth'. 

The  final  line  ('And  my  delight,  &c.')  is  the  addition  of  a  scribe 
who  desired  reference  to  Wlsdom*s  dealings  with  mankind,  ThiA, 
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however,  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  passage,  which  is  concerued 
only  with  the  initial  stages  of  the  physical  Oreiition. 

V,  36.  'he  that  sinneth  against  me\      R.V.  margin  'he  that 
misseth  me '  is  correct. 


24  Trinity  E  b  Proverbs  9.     The  invitations  of  Wisdom  and 
Folly  contrasted. 

Wisdom's  invitation  to  her  banquet  {vv.  1-6)  is  intended 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  invitation  of  Folly  (vv,  13-18), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  originally  followed 
the  former  without  a  break.  The  small  group  of  proverbs 
in  vv,  7-12  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  follow 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  were  not  originally  a  part  of 
chs.  1-9. 

V.  I.  'She  hath  hewn  out'.  Read,  with  the  Greek  version, 
*  She  hath  set  up  ^ 

*  her  seven  pillars  *.    The  number  is  significant  of  perfection, 
but  beyond  this  there  is  probably  no  deeper  symbolism. 
*    V,  3.  'She  crieth*.    Read,  with  some  ancient  versions,  'that 
they  may  cry  \ 

V,  6.  *  Leave  off,  ye  simple  ones'.  Perhaps  we  should  read 
with  the  versions,  *  Forsake  folly  *. 

V.  II.  *  For  by  me*.  Three  of  the  versions  read,  *For  by  it ', 
which  is  probably  original.  The  change  from  *  it  *  to  '  me »  may 
have  been- due  to  connexion  with  w,  1-6,  where  Wisdom  herself 
is  speaking. 

r.  13.  *■  Shalt  bear  it ' ;  i.e.  * shalt  bear  the  consequences '. 
The  thought  of  the  verse  is  individual  responsibility  for  moral 
action. 

V,  13.  'The  foolish  woman,  &c.'  The  couplet  should  probably 
read, 

*  Folly  is  clamorous  and  seductive  ; 
She  knovveth  not  shame  \ 


24  Trinity  Bel  Maccabees  3.  1-26.     The  mig/U  of  Judas 
MaccabaeuSj  and  his  early  successes. 

In  the  description  of  Judas'  prowess  {vv,  3-9)  the  writer 
rises  to  an  epic  strain,  and  here  again  we  discern  traces  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry,  synonymous 
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parallelism  and  rhythm— in  this  case  a  3-beat  rhythm.    Cp. 
for  example,  w.  4-6  :— 

'  Like  a  Ifon  was  h^  in  his  d^ds. 
And  like  a  y6ung  lion  r6aring  for  prey ;  ' 

And  he  pursiied  the  Uwless  and  s<5ught  them, 
And  consiimed  the  tr6ublers  of  his  people. 

And  the  wicked  shriink  for  f6ar  of  him, 

And  all  the  w6rkers  of  l&wlessness  were  dismayed '. 

The  present  writer  has  shown  that  the  original  Hebrew 
of  the  poem  formed  an  acrostic  upon  the  name  *  Judas  the 
Maccabee'  (Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  July  1920). 

V,  5.  ^  be  burnt  up  \  Tbis  probably  represents  a  Hebrew  word 
wbich  also  has  the  meaning  *  consumed '  or  *  exterminated  \ 

V,  10.  ApoUonius  is  stated  by  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
to  have  been  military  governor  of  Samaria.  The  writer  mentions 
him  here  without  ^rther  definition,  as  though  he  had  alluded 
to  him  before ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  *  chief  collector 
of  tribute'  mentioned  in  ch.  1.  29,  who  is  designated  in  2  Mace. 
5.  24  as  '  that  lord  of  pollutions  ApoUonius '. 

V.  18.  'with  heaven  it  is  all  one'.  We  should  expect  the 
writer  to  say,  *  with  the  God  of  heaven  ' ;  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  him  to  avoid  speaking  directly  of  *  God '  or  *  Jehovah ',  neither 
of  these  titles  occurring  throughout  the  book. 

26  Trinity  M  a  Proverbs  13.     Virtus  a^id  vice  contrasted  in 
antithetical  couplets, 

V,  I.  'A  wise  son  heareih,  &c.'  The  word  *•  heanth^  has  no 
equivalent  in  the  Hebrew,  but  is  supplied  in  English  to  fill  out 
the  verse.    The  line  may  be  rendered  without  change, 

'  A  wise  son  is  instructed  of  his  Either '. 

V.  2.  '  the  soul  of  the  treacherous '.  ItV.  margin  '  the  desire 
of  the  treacherous '  is  correct. 

*  shaU  eat  violence  *.     Rather,  *  is  violence '. 

r.  5.  'is  loathsome,  and  cometh  to  shame'.  Rather,  'acts 
foully  and  shamefully '. 

V.  7.  Hhat  maketh  himself.  R.V.  margin  'that  feigneth 
himself  is  correct.    The  verse  is  speaking  of  social  pretences. 

V,  8.  '  But  the  poor  heareth  no  threatening '   (R.y.  margin 
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'rebuke*).  There  is  something  wrong  with  this  clause.  It  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  poor  man  not  to  heed  rebuke  ;  nor,  if  it 
loere,  would  this  form  any  antithesis  to  the  parallel  clause,  which 
states  the  value  of  money  to  the  rich  man  in  saving  him  from 
calamity.  A^  possible,  though  very  precarious,  correction  which 
gives  a  suitable  antithesis  is,  'But  the  poor  findeth  no  redemp- 
tion '  (i.  e.  has  no  such  means  of  buying  off  misfortune). 

V.  9.  *  rcgoiceth  \     Read,  probably,  *  shineth  brightly  *. 

t?.  II.  'gotten  of  vanity  '.  Bead,  with  the  versions,  'hastily 
gotten'.  Cp.  ch,  20.  21.  The  reference  is  to  wealth  amassed  by 
fraud,  extortion,  &c 

*by  labour*.  Literally,  *  upon  the  hand^  which  probably 
means, '  gradually ',  '  little  by  little  \  as  the  result  of  honest  toil. 

V.  13.  'the  word' ;  i.  e.  God*s  moral  precepts  as  embodied  in 
the  Law. 

*  bringeth  destruction  on  himself '.  This  is  preferable  to  B.  V. 
margin  '  maketh  himself  a  debtor  thereto  \ 

'  shall  be  rewarded '.  This  is  suitable  as  an  antithesis  to  R.Y. 
margin  in  the  parallel  clause  ;  but  adopting  B.V.  text  in  that 
clause  (see  preceding  note),  it  is  better  to  read  here  (with  the 
Greek  version),  '  shall  be  safe '. 

t.  14.  While  in  every  other  verse  in  the  chapter  the  parallel 
lines  are  antithetical  in  sense,  in  this  verse  the  second  line 
further  develops  the  thought  of  the  first.  The  verse  is  a  variation 
of  ch,  14.  27,  and  may  be  out  of  place  in  ch.  18. 

V.  15.  '  is  rugged '.  The  Hebrew  says, '  is  permanent ',  and  the 
rendering  of  B. V.  is  an  unjustifiable  paraphrase,  intended  to  make 
sense  of  this.  We  should  probably  read,  *  is  their  destruction  ' 
(literally,  *  their  calamity '). 

«.  17.  Bead, 

'  A  bad  (i.  e.  incompetent)  messenger  plungeth  one  into  misfortune. 
But  a  trustworthy  ambassador  is  conciliatory  \ 

V,  23.  The  statement  of  line  i  is  scarcely  in  accord  with 
experience  (contrast  ch,  10.  15),  and  the  two  lines  yield  a  poor 
antithesis.  The  verse  can  scarcely  stand  in  its  original  form ; 
but  what  that  form  was  it  seems  impossible  to  discover. 


26  Trinity  M  &  1  Maccabees  4.  1-25.    Judas  defeats  the 
Syrian  army  tmder  Nica/nor  and  Gorgias, 

V,  15.  Gazara  =  Gezer  of  O.T.,    on    a   spur    overlooking   the 
Philistine  plain  ;  Azotus  >=  Ashdod  and  Jamnia^s  Jabneh  were  in 
the  plain.     The  allusion  to  the  plains  of  Idumaea  (Edom)  is 
somewhat  obscure.    Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  the  south 
Judaea  (cp.  p.  284). 
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26  Trinity  B  a  Proverbs  14.  31—15.  17.    Moral  maxims. 

The  opposite  results  of  wisdom  and  folly  are  expressed 
in  antithetical  couplets,  as  in  ch.  13.  Some  proverbs,  how- 
ever, are  included  which  do  not  fall  under  this  scheme. 
Cp,  15.  3,  10,  II,  12. 

t>.  32.  <haih  hope  in  his  death*.  The  Hebrew  will  not  bear 
the  sehse  suggested  by  this  rendering  (^  looks  forward  to  a  blessed 
immortality  after  death  0>  hut  can  only  mean,  *  putteth  his  trust 
in  {oTf  taketh  refuge  in)  his  death  %  which  does  not  make  sense. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  follow  the  Greek  version 
and  read,  *  putteth  his  trust  in  his  integi-ity '. 

V.  33.  <But  that  which  is  in  the  inward  part  of  fools  is  made 
known  \  The  Hebrew  will  not  allow  of  this  rendering,  the  only 
possible  sense  being  that  given  in  RY.  margin  'And  in  the 
midst  of  fools  it  (wisdom)  maketh  itself  known  \  which  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  wisdom  of  him  that  has  understand- 
ing stands  out  clearly  in  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  fools  with 
whom  he  comes  into  contact.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  clear 
that  *  in  the  midst  (inward  part)  of  fools  *  is  intended  as  a  con- 
trast to  ^  in  the  heart  of  the  understanding ' ;  and  the  antithesis 
which  is  suggested  would  be  secured  if  we  might  read,  *  there  is 
folly ',  in  place  of,  *  is  made  known '.     Cp.  ch.  15.  a,  14. 

V.  35.  *  shall  be  against*.  *  against*  has  to  be  supplied  in 
.translation,  and  may  have  fallen  out  of  the  Hebrew.  More 
probably  the  Hebrew  verb  is  corrupt,  and  should  read,  *  shall  slay ', 
*  chastise  %  or  the  like. 

'causeth  shame'.  R.V.  margin  '  doeth  shamefully '  is  pre- 
ferable.   The  reference  is  to  iricompetence  in  the  disehai-ge  of  afiEairs. 

15.  I.  *  grievous ',  i.  e.  *  irritating  *. 

V.  2.  *uttereth  knowledge  aright*.  Read,  <  distilleth  know- 
ledge \ 

V.  5.  ^  getteth  prudence '.  R.Y.  margin  *  dealeth  prudently '  is 
.  correct. 

V.  6.  *  is  trouble '.  Read,  *  there  is  lack '  (literally,  *  it  is  lack- 
ing '). 

V.  7.  '  doeth  not  so '  {marginf  *■  is  not  steadfast  or  right ').  Read, 
'  doth  not  understand  *  (the  knowledge  dispersed  by  the  lips  of 
the  wise). 

V.  II.  'Abaddon'  (=>  ^  place  of  destruction ')  is  another  name 
for  Sheol  or  the  Underworld. 

'  before  the  Lord ',  i.  e.  open  to  His  inspection. 

V.  12.  *  will  not  go  unto  the  wise  \  Read,  probably,  with  the 
Greek  version,  '  will  not  walk  with  the  wise',  i.e.  associate  with 
them.    Cp.  cA.  13.  20. 
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26  Trinity  B  b  Proverbs  16.  1-19.  Human  life  subject  to 
divine  control  (vv.  1-9).  The  prerogatives  and  Junctions  of 
Ungship  {vv.  10-15).    The  path  of  virtue  (vv.  16-19). 

9.  5.  <  Though  hand  join  in  hand '.  Rather,  <  My  hand  upon  it  t ' 
(^literally,  *  Hand  to  hand  I  *).  Cp.  cA.  11.  31,  R.V.  marffin.  The 
meaning  is  equivalent  to,  *  I  pledge  you  my  word*. 

V.  II.  The  connexion  of  this  verse  with  its  context,  which 
speaks  of  the  prerogatives  of  kings,  is  not  obvious.  Possibly  (as 
suggested  by  Grfttz)  the  words  *  are  the  Lobd*s  '  are  an  alteration 
of  an  original,  '  are  the  king's  \  i.  e.  the  king  is  the  supreme 
fount  of  justice  who  ordains  the  legal  standard  of  weights  and 
measures. 


26  Trinity  Eel  Maccabees  4.  26-35.    Lysias  campaigns 
against  Judas,  and  is  severely  defeated. 

The  *next  year'  of  v.  28  was  166-164  b.  c.  The  scene  of 
the  battle  is  the  Beth-zur  of  Josh.  16.  58,  2  Chr.  11.  7,  not 
far  from  Hebron.  We  must  infer  that  the  northern  border  of 
Idumaea  or  Edom  had  been  pushed  far  north  into  southern 
Judaea. 

26  Trinity  M  a  Proverbs  23.  15-35.    Advice  to  yotmg  men, 

V.  17.  <  But  be  thm  in  the  fear  of.     Read,  <  But  fear '. 

v.  18.  < a  reward*.  This  is  somewhat  paraphrastic,  and  R.V. 
margin  *  sequel  *  is  better.  The  thought  is  that  we  do  not  live 
only  for  the  present,  but  our  action  determines  what  our  future 
is  to  be. 

V.  35.  <  And  let  her,  &c.'  Parallelism  seems  to  demand,  '  And 
let  thy  parents  rejoice '. 

V,  26.  ^delight  in*.  Read,  *  observe*  (or  *keep'),  with  R.V. 
mofl-gin. 

V.  38.  ^  as  a  robber*.     R.V.  margrtn  may  be  disregarded. 

'  the  treacherous  among  men  ' ;  i.  e.  those  who  are  faithless  to 
the  law  of  God.  A  very  slight  correction,  however,  yields  the 
sense,  <And  increaseth  her  plunder  among  {w  consisting  of) 
men  \    This  suits  the  parallelism  better. 

V.  31.  <  its  colour  \    Rather,  '  its  sparkle  *. 

V.  33.  <  strange  things '.  This  is  correct,  and  margin  may  be 
disregarded.  The  reference  is  to  the  fancies  of  a  drunkard,  as 
in  delirium  tremens. 

*  fro  ward'.    Rather,  ^nonsensical*. 
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V,  34.  '  a  mast '.    The  word  so  rendered  only  occurs  here,  and 
is  of  uncertain  meaning. 


26  Trinity  M  6  1  Maccabees  4.  36-61.    The  re-dedication 
of  the  Temple  after  its  desecration  hp  the  heathen. 

This  memorable  event  was  probably  the  occasion  for  which 
Ps.  118  was  written.  The  Psalm,  which  was  clearly 
designed  to  be  sung  by  a  throng  of  joyful  worshippers  going 
up  to  the  Temple,  is  an  outpouring  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  deliverance  after  a  severe  crisis.  The  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion was  kept,  as  prescribed  in  v,  59,  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  It  is  mentioned 
in  John  10.  22. 

V,  41.  The  Citadel  or  Akra  had  been  captured  by  Antiochus' 
troops  as  described  in  ch»  1.  33-36.  Its  precise  situation  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  If  it  corresponded  to  the  ancient  City  of 
David,  as  seems  to  be  stated  in  ch.  1.  33,  it  must  have  lain  south 
of  the  Temple ;  but  the  fact  that  it  overlooked  the  Temple  has 
led  some  scholars  to  conclude  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
later  castle  of  Antonia  to  the  immediate  north-west  of  the 
Temple-area. 

r.  46.  '  until  there  should  come  a  prophet '.  On  the  cessation 
of  prophecy  at  and  before  this  period  cp.  p.  250. 


28  Trinity  B  a  Proverbs  24.  23-34.    Miscellaneous  maxims 
of  conduct. 

V,  35.  'but  to  them  that  rebuke  him\  The  'Aim*  is  not 
expressed  in  Hebrew,  and  is  wrongly  supplied  in  translation. 
Render,  *  but  to  them  that  reprove  *  (by  implication)  all  with 
impartiality,  in  contrast  to  the  judge  of  v.  23  who  respects  persms 
(i.  e.  acts  with  partiality). 

V.  26.  ^  He  kisseth  the  lips ',  i.  e.  he  is  a  true  fHend. 

V,  37.  *  And  afterwards  build  thine  house '.  The  Hebrew  reads 
'Afterwards  .  .  .  and  thou  mayest  build  thine  house'.  If  the 
^  and  '  is  original,  some  words,  such  as«  *  thou  mayest  take  a  wife ', 
must  have  fallen  out ;  and  their  restoration  would  improve  the 
balance  of  clauses. 
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26  Trinity  B  h  ProTerbs  31.  10-31.     The  pattern  tvife. 

The  poem  is  written  in  acrostic  form,  the  couplets  begin- 
ning each  with  successive  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

V.  10.  *  a  virtuous  woman '.  Rather,  *  a  good  wife  \  The  term 
rendered  ^  virtuous '  in  R.V.  includes  strength  of  character  and 
business-capacity,  as  well  as  moral  excellence. 

V,  13.  *And  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands'.     Rather, 

*  And  worketh  them  up  as  her  hands  choose  \ 

V.  15.  This  should  be  a  couplet,  like  the  other  verses.  Either 
the  first  or  last  line  is  superfluous — probably  the  former. 

*  their  task  '.  R.V.  margin  *  portion '  (of  food)  is  correct,  as 
the  parallelism  shows.  She  allots  her  maids  their  daily  pro- 
vision, that  there  may  be  no  waste. 

V,  a  a.  ^cai-pets  of  tapestry'.   Rather,  'coverlets'.   The  addition, 

*  of  tapestry ',  is  unwarranted. 

V.  30.  *  A  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord '.  The  Greek  version 
reads,  ^  a  woman  of  intelligence ',  and  this  is  probably  original, 
the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  being  due  to  a  scribe  who  missed 
an  allusion  to  piety. 

26  Trinity  Bel  Maccabees  14.  4-1 S.    The  prosperity  of  the 
Jetmsh  nation  imder  Simony  the  brother  of  Judas. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  related  (vv,  49  ff.)  how  Simon 
at  length  expelled  the  Syrian  garrison  from  the  Akra  at 
Jerusalem.  This  was  in  '  the  hundred  and  seventy  and  first 
year',  i.  e.  142-141  b.  c.  The  period  of  prosperity  ensues 
from  this  date.  The  description,  from  v.  8  onwards, 
probably  exhibited  a  rhythmical  form  in  the  original 
Hebrew, 


Sunday  next  before  Advent  M  Ecclesiastes  11  and  12.    An 
exhortation  to  maJce  the  best  tise  of  life  at  its  prime. 

The  name  Ecclesiastes  is  the  Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
KohMeih,  which  probably  means  an  official  speaker  in  an  assembly, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  a  preacher.  The  writer  alludes  to  himself  by 
this  title  throughout  the  book.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Ecclesiastes,  though  claiming  the  name  of  Solomon,  is  really  a  very 
late  production.    The  style  of  the  Hebrew,  while  it  has  many 
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affinities  with  the  later  writings  of  the  O.T.,  sneh  as  Chr.,  Ezr., 
Neh.,  yet  exhibits  many  more  traces  of  decadence,  approximating 
in  some  respects  to  the  style  of  the  Mishna,  i.e.  the  portion  of  the 
Talmud  which  was  drawn  up  in  a.  d.  200.  The  character  of  the 
writer  does  not  suit  that  of  Solomon  as  known  to  us.  He  *  evinces 
no  kingly  or  national  feeling :  he  lives  in  a  period  of  political 
servitude,  destitute  of  patriotism  or  enthusiasm.  When  he  alludes 
to  kings,  he  views  them  from  below,  as  one  of  the  people  suffering 
from  their  misrule.  His  pages  reflect  the  depression  produced  by 
the  corruption  of  an  Oriental  despotism,  with  its  injustice  (8.  i6  ; 
4.  I  ;  6.  8 ;  8.  9),  its  capriciousness  (10.  5  f.),  its  revolutions  (10.  7), 
its  system  of  spies  (10.  ao),  its  hopelessness  of  reform.  He  must  have 
lived  when  the  Jews  had  lost  their  national  independence,  and 
formed  but  a  province  of  the  Persian  Empire,  perhaps  even  later, 
when  they  had  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Greeks  (third  century 
B.  o.).  But  he  adopts  a  literary  disguise,  and  puts  his  meditations 
into  the  mouth  of  the  king,  whose  Reputation  it  was  to -have  been 
the  great  sage  and  philosopher  of  the  Hebrew  race,  whose  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  human  nature  were  celebrated  by  tradition, 
and  whose  position  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  testing  systematically  in  his  own  person  every  form 
of  human  pursuit  or  enjoyment '  (Driver). 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  writer's  experience  of  life  has  led 
him  is  tersely  summed  up  in  the  oft  repeated  statement,  *  Vanity 
of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity  and  the  pursuit  of  the  wind ' .'  Life  is  evil, 
he  thinks,  but  the  future  beyond  the  grave  oflfers  n'o  better  prospect. 
The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  enjoy  wisely  and  moderately 
the  pleasures  of  life  whilst  they  lie  within  reach,  since  failure  and 
disappointment  are  ordinarily  all  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
man.  His  conception  of  the  state  after  death  is  the  old  idea  of  the 
shadowy  existence  in  Sheol,  devoid  alike  of  interest  and  the  hope 
of  a  brighter  dawn.  If  he  had  heard  of  higher  views  as  to  man's 
future,  he  adopts  a  purely  agnostic  position  with  regard  to  them 
(cp.  8.  19-32  ;  9.  3-6,  lo). 

There  are  certain  passages,  it  is  true,  which  seem  to  teach  the 
future  judgement  of  men  in  accordance  with  their  actions  (8.  17  ; 
11.  9b  ;  12.  13,  14).  But  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  how 
such  an  expectation  of  a  judgement  to  come,  sifting  the  good  from 
the  bad,  can  have  been  held  by  the  writer  in  conjunction  with  the 
prospect  of  gloomy  hopelessness  expressed  in  the  passages  already 
noticed.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  book  that  the  writer  is 
sulject  to  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  of  belief  and  unbelief. 
The  work  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  debate,  in  which  rival  views 
are  put  forwai'd,  and  balanced  one  against  another.  It  propounds 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  is  perfectly  self-consistent ;  and  the 
passages  which  make  for  another  and  more  hopeful  view  are 
introduced  abruptly  and  stand  out  in  isolation  from  their  context. 
We  seem  therefore  to  be  compelled  to  regard  the  passages  which 
refer  to  a  judgement  to  come  as  later  interpolations,  out  of  harmony 
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with  the  main  tenor  of  the  book ;  and  with  them  must  be  ranked 
ch.  2.  a6  a,  which  asserts  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  temporal  reward 
for  the  righteous  and  punishment  for  the  wicked ;  and  ch,  8.  1 1-13, 
which  states  that  retribution  for  wickedness,  though  sometimes 
delayed,  is  certain  of  final  accomp1ishment--a  view  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  context  (r.  10,  the  wicked  buried  in  honour ;  v,  14, 
the  righteous  in  adversity,  the  wicked  in  prosperity). 

Gloomy  and  ])essimistic  as  is  the  writer's  outlook  on  life,  he  is 
no  agnostic  as  regards  his  belief  in  God,  and  Gk>d's  goyernment  of 
the  world.  He  recognizes  a  universal  providence  in  the  world  : 
God  is  for  him  <  God  that  doeth  all '  (11.  5).  The  good  things  of 
life  are  the  gifts  of  God,  and  the  wisest  course  is  to  make  the  best  of 
them,  and  enjoy  them  while  you  may  (2.  24 ;  8.  12,  13 ;  5.  19 ;  7. 
14).  Under  all  circumstances  the  fear  of  God  is  inculcated  ;  it  is 
right  to  use  discretion  and  to  know  what  one  is  doing  in  going  to 
the  house  of  God  (6.  i)  ;  vows  when  vowed  must  be  punctually 
paid,  for  it  is  better  not  to  v^w  at  all  than  to  fail  in  performance 
(5.  2  flf.). 

In  summary,  the  ai|thor  of  Ecclesiastes,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
any  prospect  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  is  faced  by  the  insoluble 
anomalies  of  the  present  life  ;  and  it  is  these  that  add  the  gall  to 
his  cup.  His  philosophy  of  life  is  a  mixture  of  Stoicism  and 
Hedonism  :  life  on  the  whole  is  evil,  and  its  ills  and  injustices  are 
insoluble  ;  but  such  good  things  as  exist  are  to  be  taken  as  €k>d's 
gifts  and  enjoyed  so  long  as  capacity  exists  for  enjoying  them. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Sadduoees,  and  the  writer  of  the 
book,  if  not  a  member  of  that  party,  must  have  belonged  to  the 
school  of  thought  out  of  which  the  party  was  eventually  developed  ; 
for  in  our  ignorance  of  the  date  of  the  book  we  cannot  speak  with 
certainty.  His  reviser,  who  was  responsible  for  the  additions 
above  noticed,  represents  the  point  of  view  of  the  Hasidim  or  *  godly 
Ones*  of  the  Maccabean  period  (cp.  p.  277),  who  originated  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  canonicity  of  Ecclesiastes  was  disputed  among  the  Jews  until 
the  synod  of  Jamnia  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  a.  n.,  when 
the  book  was  definitely  accepted  as  a  part  of  Scripture.  The  author*s 
philosoimy  of  life  is  attacked  by  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(cp.  5  Trinity  E  c),  and  it  is  evident  that  for  him  the  book  was  not 
regarded  as  possessing  canonical  authority. 

Open-handed  liberality  brings,  in  the  long  run,  a  recom- 
pense to  him  who  exercises  it  (11.  i).  Its  sphere  should  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible,  since  the  many  friends  so 
gained  will  stand  in  good  stead  in  the  day  of  misfortune 
{v.  2  ;  cp,  Luke  16.  9),  which,  if  it  be  destined  to  come,  is 
inevitable  (v.  3).  Make  the  most  of  the  present ;  since  he 
who   awaits  more  favourable   conditions   for  his  work 
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accomplishes  nothing  {v,  4).  If  the  great  mysteries  of 
nature  are  hidden  from  hmnan  ken,  how  much  more  the 
ways  and  works  of  God  who  is  the  ultimate  cause  (1;.  5) ! 
Thus  the  truest  human  wisdom  is  to  fulfil  the  common 
duties  of  life  as  they  arise,  even  though  the  issue  be  un- 
certain, accepting  success  or  failure  with  equanimity  {v,  6). 
Life  is  sweet,  but  short ;  and  even  though  extended  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  and  full  of  happiness,  its  length  bears 
no  comparison  with  the  dark  days  of  Sheol  which  lie 
beyond  the  veil.  For  ail  human  things  are  unsubstantial 
^s  a  breath  {w.  7,  8).  This  being  so,  the  young  had  best 
make  the  most  of  youth  and  the  prime  of  life,  which  are 
fleeting  as  a  breath  {vv,  9  a,  10),  ere  the  evil  days  of  old  age, 
destitute  of  pleasure,  draw  on  (12.  1  6).  Then  follows,  in 
figurative  language,  a  description  of  the  last  period  of  life 
and  its  end,  which  forms  the  Preacher's  final  illustration 
of  the  transitoriness  of  human  things — *  Breath  most 
fleeting !  all  is  a  breath ! '  (vv,  2-8). 

So  far  the  author ;  but  his  pious  annotator,  perceiving 
how  easily  the  Preacher's  counsel  to  grasp  pleasure  while 
it  lasts  might  be  construed  as  a  justification  for  licence,  has 
added  in  11.  9  2>  a  caution  to  remember  the  final  judgement 
of  God,  which  to  him  is  the  conditioning  factor  of  human 
life  in  the  present,  as  it  is  destined  in  the  future  to  explain 
and  set  right  its  anomalies  (cp.  8.  12, 13).  Eightly  recog- 
nizing also  that  the  fact  that  God  is  Creator  and  Judge,  if 
neglectedin  early  life,  becomes  in  later  days  harder  to 
realize,  he  urges  that  it  should  be  remembered  in  youth,  and 
should  thus  .  ecome  the  dominating  influence  throughout 
life  (12  1  a).  Finally,  he  reiterates  the  same  cardinal 
truths  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
keeping  of  his  commandments,  in  recollection  of  the  future 
judgement  when  all  things  shall  stand  revealed— this  is 
the  simx-total  of  religion  (vv.  13, 14), 
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In  vv,  9-12  we  seem  to  have  the  work  of  a  writer 
distinct  from  the  Preacher,  but  earlier  than  the  annotatot 
whom  we  have  just  noticed.  This  writer  was  probably  the 
first  editor  of  the  Preacher's  discourses.  He  comments  on 
his  wisdom  and  sincerity  {vv,  9, 10),  states  that  the  words 
of  the  wise,  when  collected  in  written  form,  possess  a  force 
and  permanence  superior  to  oral  tradition  (1;.  11),  and 
warns  his  readers  against  the  vain  study  of  unprofitable 
literature  {v,  12). 

11.  I.  '  cast  thy  bread,  &c/  The  meaning  seems  clearly  to  be  that 
which  is  given  above,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the^^n^e  is  doubt- 
ful. Possibly  it  refers  to  sowing  upon  the  waters  or  a  periodical 
inundation  (as  of  the  Nile),  in  order  to  secure  a  rich  harvest. 

V.  2.  '  seven  ',  the  perfect  number,  and  '  eight ',  one  more. 

12.  2-7.  The  metaphors  are  not  in  evei^  case  clear.  It  appears, 
however,  that  v.  2  refers  generally  to  the  waning  of  the  bright- 
ness of  life  in  old  age ;  v,  3  to  the  old  man's  palsied  hands,  his 
bowed  and  tottering  legs,  his  loss  of  teeth,  and  failure  of  eye- 
sight ;  V.  4  to  his  deafness,  accompanied  with  a  low  buzzing  in 
his  ears  (?),  his  liability  to  start  at  a  sudden  harmless  sound  (or 
his  wakefulness  at  the  first  morning  notes  of  the  birds  ?),  and  his 
cracked  and  quavering  voice;  «.  5  to  the  difficulties  "which  he 
encounters  when  out  walking,  his  white  hair,  and  (passing  over 
the  allusion  to  Hhe  grasshopper'  which  seems  insoluble),  the 
failure  of  artificial  stimulants  to  excite  his  vital  powers ;  v,  6  to 
heart-failure  which  ends  all. 

v.  II.  'as  nails  .  .  .  assemblies '.  More  probably  the  meaning 
is,  *  like  nails  driven  home  are  collected  utterances ' ;  i.e.  when 
collected  and  embodied  in  writing  they  «tick  fast. 

*  which  are  given,  &c.'  Rather  (after  a  full  stop),  ^  They  are 
given  from  one  shepherd '  ;  i.  e.,  we  may  assume,  they  are  all  the 
work  of  one  author y  and  therefore  possess  a  continuity,  unlike 
collections  such  as  those  of  the.  Book  of  Proverbs,  derived  from 
different  sources.  Others  explain  the  *  one  shepherd  *  as  God, 
who  is  the  real  author  of  the  sayings  of  the  wise  ;  but  this  is  not 
very  convincing. 

Sunday  next  before  Advent  E  a  Haggai  2.  1-9.     The 

future  glory  of  the  Second  Temple, 

On  the  date  and  circumstances  of  Haggai  see  note  on  Zechariah, 
Christmas  Eve,  p.  26. 

The  exiles  who  remembered  the  glory  of  Solomon's 

Temple  which  had  been   destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
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must  have  been  greatly  discouraged  when  they  surveyed 
the  ruins  on  their  retiun  to  Jerusalem  (cp.  Ezra  3.  12).  It 
was  the  work  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  to  encourage'them 
to  undertake  its  rebuilding,  the  project  for  which,  after  the 
laying  of  the  foundation,  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  for 
some  years.  Haggai  promises  that  Jehovah  will  be^with 
them  to  assist  them  in  the  task,  and  that  eventually,  after 
political  convulsions  among  the  surrounding  nations  (v.  7), 
these  nations  shall  bring  their  treasures  to  beautify  the  new 
Temple,  and  it  shall  be  filled  with  such  glory  as  shall 
surpass  the  glory  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  speaking  of 
*  glory ',  Haggai  is  doubtless  thinking  primarily  of  the 
magnificence  produced  by  the  costly  gifts  mentioned  in 
w.  7j  S;  and  though  Zerubbabel's  Temple  mu^t  have  been 
poor  and  mean  in  comparison  with  Solomon's,  the  pre- 
diction gained  eventually  a  literal  fulfilment  in  the  costly 
magnificence  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  the  Great  (cp.  Tobit 
14.  5).  The  prophecy  was,  however,  destined  to  find  a  fuller 
and  more  glorious  significance  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Second  Temple  which  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  in  its  courts.  We  must  not,  however,  take 
this  as  the  primary  meailing  of  v.  7  (cp.  note  following), 
and  read  into  it  the  interpretation  which  is  justified  in 
MaL  3.  I  ff. 

V.  7.  <  the  desirable  things  of  all  nations  shall  come  \  This  is 
correct,  the  reference  being  to  the  costly  gifts  of  the  nations. 
The  rendering  of  A.V.,  Hhe  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come', 
which  has  been  taken  as  a  prediction  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  verb  ^  shall  come '  is  a  plural, 
showing  that  the  subject  Hhing  desired'  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  coUecHve,  and  refers  to  treasures,  not  to  a  person, 

Sunday  next  before  Advent  £  h  Malachi  3  and  4.     The 

sending  of  a  messenger  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Jehovah 

to  His  Temple, 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  prophecy.     He  is 

termed  Malachi  in  the  title  of  the  book,  ch,  1,  i,  but  this  is  simply 
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the  Hebrew  word  meaning  *  my  messenger '  which  occurs  in  ch.  3. 
I,  *  Behold  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  Me  *.  Probably,  therefore,  the  collection  of  prophecies  was 
anonymous  when  it  came  ;to  the  hand  of  the  editor  who  prefixed 
the  title,  and  taking  the  reference  of  ch.  3.  i  to  be  to  the  prophet 
himself,  he  designated  the  author  as  ^  My  messenger*. 

The  contents  of  the  book  show  clearly  that  the  author  was  a  con- 
temporary  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  though  whether  he  wrote  prior 
to  Ezra's  reform  in  458  b.  c,  or  after  Nehemiah's  visit  in  432  b.c., 
when  the  religious  and  social  abuses  abolished  by  the  reformers  had 
again  become  rife,  is  uncertain. 

In  response  to  those  who  complain  that  God  is  not 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  justice,  but  allows 
evil-doers  to  prosper  (2.  17),  the  prophet  announces  that 
Jehovah's  messenger  is  shortly  to  be  sent  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  sudden  coming  of  Jehovah  Himself  to  His 
Temple.  When  come,  Jehovah  will  sit  in  judgement  like 
a  refiner  of  silver,  and  will  purify,  firstly,  the  corrupt 
priesthood,  and  secondly,  the  community  at  large  which 
practises  sorcery,  immorality,  and  extortion  (3.  1-6).  Israel 
from  of  old  and  up  to  the  present  has  been  neglecting  the 
ordinances  of  God,  yet  the  people  profess  ignorance  of 
their  offence.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  withholding 
of  tithes  and  offerings  is  robbery  of  God.  For  this 
they  have  been  punished  ;  yet,* if  they  will  but  recognize 
their  sin  and  fulfil  their  obligations,  they  shall  once 
more  be  visited  with  prosperity  (w,  7-12).  Reverting 
to  the  charge  of  indifference  made  against  God  by  the 
murmurers  {vv.  13-15),  the  prophet  then  states  that  there 
exists  another  body— Jehovah's  faithful  servants,  who 
encomrage  one  another  with  thoughts  of  faith  and  trust  in 
His  providence.  These  are  noted  in  Jehovah's  Book  of 
Remembrance,  and  in  the  day  when  He  acts,  i.  e.  on  the 
day  of  Judgement  already  predicted,  they  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished as  His  special  possession  {vv.  16-18).  For  the 
great  day  is  indeed  approaching,  and  as  fire  consumes 
stubble  it  shall  bum  up  the  wicked  root  and  branch  (4*  !)• 
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Jehovah's  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  find  their  faith 
vindicated,  shall  receive  blessing,  and  shall  triumph  over 
their  wicked  oppressors  {vv.  2,  3).  In  conclusion,  the 
prophet  urges  the  nation  to  obey  the  ordinances  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  promises  the  advent  of  Elijah  who  will 
make  a  final  call  to  repentance  whereby  the  threatened 
judgement  may  be  averted  {w.  4-6). 

This  prophecy  found  fulfilment  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  in  the  mission  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  second 
Elijah,  preaching  repentance  as  the  forerunner  of  our 
Lord,  the  Gk>d-Man,  who  came  to  His  Temple  and  whose 
coming  into  the  world  inaugurated  a  judgement,  sifting 
the  faithful  from  the  unfaithful  (cp.  John  9.  39).  The 
prophecy  naturally  is  not  to  be  pressed  in  all  its  details ;  ^ 
yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  we  cannot  help  marvelling  at 
the  prophet's  clear-sighted  vision.  It  is  evident  that,  just 
as  our  Lord  Himself  recognized  in  John  the  Baptist's 
mission  the  predicted  coming  of  Elijah  (Matt.  11.  10-14 ; 
Luke  7.  27),  so  in  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple-courts 
of  the  abuses  which  defiled  them  (Matt.  21.  12,  13  and 
parallels),  no  less  than  in  His  condemnation  of  the  lifeless 
and  formal  worship  practised  there.  He  was  consciously 
assuming  the  role  of  the  divine  Judge  to  whose  coming  the 
prophet  looked  forward. 

8.  17  ;  4.  3.  'in  the  day  that  I  do  make '.     Rather,  *  in  the  day 
when  I  act  \ 

^  In  his  description  of  the  judgement,  the  prophet's  view  is  fore- 
shortened. Our  Lord's  coming  did  not  actually  effect  a  purification 
of  the  Temple-priesthood,  nor,  as  the  result  of  His  teaching,  was 
Judah's  offering  more  acceptable  to  God  than  before.  The  judge- 
ment was  a  gradual  one,  and  is  in  fact  still  going  on,  as  men  accept 
or  reject  the  offer  of  salvation  and  sopass  judgement  on  themselves. 
We  believe  that  it  will  be  consummated  at  the  final  great  Assize. 
On  the  foreshortening  of  tlie  view  of  future  events  unfolded  before 
the  prophet's  spiritual  gaze,  see  pp.  13,  30. 
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St.  Andrew  B  (Nov.  [29]  30)  Ecclesiasticus  14.  20-27.  The 
blessedness  of  the  pursuit  of  Wisdom, 
This  Lesson  is  chosen  in  order  to  illustrate  the  Second 
Lesson,  where  Andrew,  after  hearing  John  the  Baptist's 
description  of  our  Lord  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  not  only  seeks 
Him  out  himself,  but,  having  satisfied  himself  that  he  has 
found  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  O.T.,  brings  his  brother 
Simon  to  share  his  discovery.  The  thought  which  should 
be  prominent  in  our  minds  is  that  of  our  Lord  as  the 
incarnation  of  divine  Wisdom  (cp.  p.  275).  Thus  we  may 
compare  vv,  22-25  with  Andrew's  inquiry  of  our  Lord  as  to 
his  dwelling-place,  and  his  staying  with  Him  two  days  in 
order  to  learn  of  Him ;  and  v.  26  with  his  bringing  his 
brother  to  the  fount  of  Wisdom. 

V.  20.  ^  And  that  shall  discourse,  &c.'    Hebrew,  <  And  that  hath 
respect  unto  understanding'. 
V.  26.  *  his  children '.     Hebrew,  *  his  nest '. 
V.  27.  *  in  her  glory '.     Hebrew,  *  in  her  habitations'. 

St.  Andrew  M  Zechariah  8.  20-23.     The  nations  of  the 
world  flock  to  Jerusalem  to  seeh  Jehovah. 

On  Zechariah  see  Ghristmas  Eve  (p.  26).  The  date  of  chs.  7,  8 
(the  fourth  year  of  Darius)  is  518  b.  c. 

We  read  in  the  Second  Lesson  how  Andrew,  with  Philip, 
brings  the  Greek  inquirers  to  our  Lord.  Zechariah's 
picture  in  v,  23  of  the  recognition  by  the  Gentiles  that  the 
Jew  possesses  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  lives  in  close 
relationship  with  Him,  is  strikingly  realized  in  the  Gospel- 
episode. 
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St.  Andrew  E  Ezekiel  47.  1-12.    Tlw  waters  issuing  fr<ytn 
the  Temple-mownt, 

In  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  of  the  future, 
the  river  issuing  from  Mount  Zion  and  flowing  forth  to 
bring  life  and  fertility  wherever  it  goes  (cp.  note  on  Isa.  31. 
21,  p.  24)  represents  the  blessing  which  God*s  presence  in 
His  holy  city  is  destined  to  bring  to  the  world.  We  liave 
a  kindred  line  of  thought  in  the  Second  Lesson— Christ 
crucified  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  alike.  It  is  in  Christ  that  Ezekiel's  grand 
conception  is  destined  to  be  realized.  Cp.  Eev.  22.  i,  2, 
the  imagery  of  which  is  based  upon  this  passage  from 
Ezekiel. 

St.  Thomas  E  (Dec.  [20]  21)  2  Samuel  15.  17-21.    The 
faithfulness  oflttai  the  Gittite  to  David. 

Ittai's  faithfulness  to  David,  when  his  cause  seemed  to 
be  waning  and  adherence  to  him  entailed  grave  risk, 
reminds  us  of  the  faithfulness  of  Thomas  to  our  Lord,  as 
expressed  in  his  words  in  John  11.  16,  *Let  us  also  go, 
that  we  may  die  with  Him '. 

St.  Thomas  M  Job  42.  1-6.  Job  stands  abashed  before  the 
revelation  of  God's  infinite  power  and  resource,  and 
acknowledges  the  foUy  of  his  doubts  and  questionings. 

The  Le^son  is  presumably  intended  to  be  brought  into 
connexion  with  Thomas's  question  and  our  Lord's  reply 
in  John  14.  5-7.  The  silencing  of  Job's  doubts  by  the 
direct  Self-revelation  of  God  (v.  5)  may  be  paralleled  with 
the  Resurrection-narrative  of  John  20.  24-29. 
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St.  Thomas  E  Isaiah  35.    An  ideal  picture  oflsraeVs 
restoration. 

See  4  Advent  E  h.  Connexion  of  thought  is  to  be  found , 
not  so  much  in  the  Second  Lesson,  as  in  the  Gospel  for  the 
day,  John  20.  24-31.  It  .is  seen  in  the  strengthening  and 
encouragement  of  the  doubting  and  despondent  through 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God,  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  in  vv,  3  ff. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul  B  (Jan.  [24]  25)  Jeremiah  1.  4-10. 
The  call  of  Jeremiah, 

The  resemblance  is  very  striking  between  v.  5  and 
St.  Paul's  description  of  his  call  in  Gal.  1.  15,  *When  it 
was  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who  separated  me,  efoen  from 
my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  through  His  grace, .  .  . 
that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles,  &c.' 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul  M  Isaiah  49.  1-13.     The  mission  of 
the  Serva/nt  of  Jehovah, 

See  2  Epiphany  M.  The  Servant's  mission,  not  merely 
to  Israel  but  to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  that  Jehovah's 
salvation  may  be  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  (v,  6),  is 
paralleled  by  the  mission  of  St.  Paul. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul  £  Isaiah  45.  18-25.  Chd'sproved 
power,  in  creation  and  in  His  dealings  tvith  Israel,  forms 
the  basis  of  His  invitation  to  the  nations  to  turn  unto  Him 
and  he  saved. 

See  1  Epiphany  E  a. 
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Furifioation  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  E  (Feb.  [i]  2)  Exodus  13. 
1 1-16.    The  law  of  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn. 

The  regulation  is  derived  from  J,  with  editorial  expansion  in  vv, 
14-16. 

Cp.  Luke  2.  22  ff.  The  alternative  of  two  turtle- 
doves or  young  pigeons  for  tliese  whose  means  do  not 
suffice  for  a  lamb  is  laid  down  in  Lev.  12.  1-8  P. 

Purification  of  the  B.  V.  Maxy  M  1  Samuel  1.  21-28. 
Hannah's  dedication  of  the  child  Samml  to  God. 

See  3  Trinity  M  a. 

Purification  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  E  Haggai  2.  1-9.  The  glory 
of  the  Second  Temple  to  he  greater  than  that  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

See  Sunday  next  before  Advent  E  a. 

St.  Matthias  E  (Feb.  [23]  24)  Isaiah  22.  15-22.    Prediction 
of  the  deposition  ofShebna  and  his  succession  by  Eliakim, 

Shebna's  office  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  that  of 
grand  vizier  or  prime  minister.  Isaiah's  antagonism  to  him 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  leader  of  the 
opposing  political  party  which  favoured  breaking  with 
Assyria  and  forming  an  alliance  with  Egypt  on  equal 
terms.  If  the  prophecy  followed  shortly  after  the  events 
related  in  ch.  20— the  invasion  of  Philistia  by  Sargon's 
general  in  71 1  b.  c.  in  reprisal  for  a  rebellion  in  reliance  on 
Egypt,  in  which  (as  we  know  from  Sargon's  annals)  Judah, 
Edom,  and  Moab  were  also  inculpated,  and  to  which  ch.  22. 
1-14  may  also  refer  (see  small-print  note  at  the  top  of 
p.  25)— the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  policy  which  Shebna 
represented  would  form  for  Isaiah  a  favourable  opportunity 
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to  secure  his  deposition.  We  find  that  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion  (701  b.  c.)  Isaiah's  prediction  has 
come  to  fulfihnent:  Eliakim  is  grand  vizier  (*ov6r  the 
household'),  and  Shebna  merely  scribe  (cp.  Isa.  36.  3). 
The  language  used  of  Eliakim  in  v.  22  is  applied  messiani- 
cally  to  the  risen  Christ  in  Rev.  3.  7. 

It  appears  from  the  close  of  the  prophecy  (not  included  in  the 
Lesson)  that  eventually  Eliakim,  like  Shebna,  must  have  abused 
his  high  position,  and  fallen  in  consequence.  This  is  clear  if  (as 
seems  obvious)  ^  the  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place '  of  v.  25  is  the 
same  as  that  of  v.  23.  Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
that,  after  predicting  Eliakim' s  rise  to  power  in  glowing  language, 
Isaiah  should  in  the  same  breath  speak  of  his  fall  (owing 
apparently  to  the  undue  exercise  of  nepotism  ;  v,  24,  where  read 
^all  the  weight'  for  'all  the  glory'),  it  must  be  assumed  that 
w.  24,  25  are  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  prophecy,  made  after 
the  hopes  centred  in  Eliakim  had  been  disappointed. 


St.  Matthias  M  1  Samuel  2.  27-35.  An  tmnamed  prophet 
precis  the  rejection  of  the  family  of  Eli  and  its  super- 
session by  a  faithful  priest. 

The  prediction  comes  from  a  different  source  from  that 
of  ch.  3,  which  is  conveyed  through  the  boy  Samuel.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  scholars  it  is  very  late  in  origin,  and 
presupposes  the  conditions  subsequent  to  Josiah's  reforma- 
tion and  the  abolition  of  the  local  sanctuaries  (2  Kgs.  22, 
23) ;  but  this  is  improbable.  The  reference  is  to  the 
degradation  of  Abiathar,  Eli's  descendant,  as  related  in 
1  Kgs.  2.  26,  27,  and  his  supersession  by  Zadok,  who  is  the 
*  faithful  priest '  of  v.  35. 

V,  27.  *tn  bondcige\  which  is  correctly  supplied  by  RV.  after 
the  Greek  version,  has  accidentally  fallen  out  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

V.  29.  *  Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice ...  in  my  habitation?' 
Read,  '  Wherefore  look  ye  at  my  sacrifice  .  .  .  with  envious  eye  ? ' 
The  refei-ence  is  to  the  abuses  related  in  w,  1 2-1 7,  on  which  see 
note  on  p.  197. 

V.  32.  *  And  thou  shalt  behold  .  .  .  Israel  \  This  meaning 
cannot  be  extracted  from  the  Hebrew,  which,  as  it  stands,  is 
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untranslatable.  A  slight  correction  gives  the  sense,  '  And  thou 
shalt  look,  as  an  envious  witness,  upon  all  the  good  that  I  shall 
do  to  Israel  *. 

V,  33.  ^  shall  die  in  the  flower  of  their  age '.  This  is  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Hebrew  which  says,  ^  shall  die  as  men  '.  The  Greek 
version  reads,  *  shall  die  by  the  sword  of  men  *,  and  this  is 
probably  correct.  The  reference  is  to  Saul*s  slaughter  of  the 
priests  at  Nob,  related  in  ch.  22. 


St,  Matthias  E  1  Sam.  16.  1-13.     The  anointing  of  David 
coffer  the  rejection  of  Saul, 

This  narrative  seem  8  to  be  related  to  a  source  in  ch,  17  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  Greek  version.    See  pp.  208  f. 

Annunciation  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  E.  (Mar.  [24]  25)  Geaeais 
3.  1-15.  The  Seed  of  the  woman  destined  to  bruise  the 
serpenfs  head. 

The  promise  to  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Froteva/ngelium,  or  first  announcement  of  the 
Gospel-Hope.    See  Sezagesima  M  a. 

Annunciation  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  M  Isaiah  52.  7-12.     The 
hringer  of  good  tidings  of  salvation  to  Zion. 
See  1  Easier  M. 

Annunciation  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  1  Samuel  2.  i-ii. 
A  hymn  of  thanksgiving  attributed  to  Hannah. 

This  hymn  offers  several  parallels  to  the  Magnificat. 
See  3  Trinity  B  a. 

St.  Mark  £  (Apr.  [24]  25)  Ezekiel  1.    EzekieVs  vision  at  his 

call. 
The  description  of  Ezekiel's  vision  suggests  veiy  strongly 
that  it  was  no  mere  dream  but  an  actual  natural  phenome- 
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non  of  the  kind  which  is  known  as  pai'helia  or  *  mock- 
suns  ',  which  is  sometimes  observed  when  in  frosty  weather 
(cp.  the  *  strong  wind  coming  out  from  the  north ',  v,  4)  the 
air  is  charged  with  myriads  of  minute  ice-crystals.  The 
four  parhelia  appear  as  four  living  creatures,  the  bands  of 
white  light  passing  through  them  as  their  wings,  the 
double  halo  as  the  wheel  within  a  wheel,  the  white  arc 
above  and  tangential  to  the  inner  halo  as  the  '  appearance 
of  a  firmament '  (v.  22),  and  the  coloured  arc  above  the 
outer  halo  as  *the  likeness  of  a  throne'  {v,  26),  while  the 
dull  red  sun  in  the  centre  of  all  explains  how  *  in  the  midst 
of  the  living  creatures  there  was  an  appearance  like  burning 
coals  of  fire,  like  the  appearance  of  torches '  (v,  13  ;  so  read 
with  the  Greek  version).^  God  may  use  natural  phenomena 
to  impress  the  minds  of  His  servants  and  prepare  them  for 
His  spiritual  message.  *  He  maketh  winds  His  messengers. 
His  ministers  flaming  fire '  (Ps.  104.  4),  and  exhibits  His 
power  and  utters  His  voice  in  the  phenomena  of  the  storm 
(Hab.  3 ;  Ps.  18.  7  ff. ;  29 ;  &c.). 

The  four  living  creatures  (which  suggested  the  symbolism 
of  Rev.  4.  7,  8)  have  been  adopted  in  Christian  art  as 
typical  representations  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

w.  8,  9.  *  and  they  four  had  their  faces  . .  .  straight  forward  \ 
Read,  with  the  Greek  version,  ^  and  the  faces  of  the  four  of  them 
turned  not  when  they  went ;  they  went  every  one  straight 
forward  '.  The  reference  to  the  wings  has  come  in  through  con- 
fusion with  i;.  II. 

V,  II.  Bead,  on  the  hasis  of  the  Greek  version,  *  And  they  four 
had  their  wings  outstretched  above ;  each  had  two  joined  each 
to  those  of  its  neighbour,  and  two  covered  their  bodies  ^ 

V.  13.  ^  As  for  the  likeness,  &c.'  Read,  with  the  Greek  version 
(as  noted  in  R.V.  margin),  *  And  in  the  midst  of  the  living 
creatures  was  an  appearance  like  burning  coals,  &c.' 

^  See  Carus  Wilson  in  Interpreter,  1909,  pp.  81  ff.  with  illustration 
(though  note  that  the  Khabur  in  N.  Mesopotamia,  where  the 
phenomenon  has  actually  been  observed  in  modern  times,  can 
hardly  be  the  same  as  the  differently  spelt  Chebar.  of  Ezek.  1). 
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V.  14,  Omit;  with  the  Greek  yersion.  The  verse,  which  is 
untranslatable  as  it  stands,  probably  formed  originally  a  marginal 
note  to  t?.  13  h. 

V.  15.  ^behold  one  wheel*.  Head,  probably,  with  the  Syriac 
version,  *  behold,  there  were  wheels  \ 

*for  each  of  the  four  faces  thereof  \  Read,  with  the  Greek 
version,  *  to  the  four  of  them '. 

V.  16.  The  Greek  version  correctly  omits  the  first  occurrence 
of  'and  their  work',  and  the  second  occurrence  of  'and  their 
appearance'.  *  their  work',  should  rather  be  rendered,  *  their 
workmanship '  (i.  e.  their  construction). 

V.  18.  *and  dreadful'.  Read,  with  the  Greek  version  (after 
a  colon),  '  and  I  beheld  them '. 

V,  20.  *  thither  was  the  spirit  to  go  *.  This  is  probably  a  repeti- 
tion from  the  preceding  sentence. 

*the  spirit  of  the  living  creature'.  Rather,  *  fhe  spirit  of  life', 
as  in  R. V.  margin  (so  in  tJ.  a  i ). 

V,  22.  *the  living  creature'.  Read,  *the  living  creatures', 
with  some  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  the  versions. 

V.  25.  The  verse  is  an  erroneous  repetition,  the  first  half  from 
V.  26  a,  the  second  half  from  v.  24  b.  The  whole  verse,  except 
the  words,  *  And  there  was  a  voice ',  is  omitted  by  the  Greek 
version. 

V,  27.  *  as  the  appearance  of  fire  within  it  round  about  *.  These 
words  are  omitted  in  the  Greek  version,  and  look  like  a  repetition 
from  the  end  of  the  verse. 


St.  Mark  Iff  Ecclesiasticus  51.  13-30.  TJie  writer  describes 
the  way  in  which  he  acquired  Wisdom,  and  urges  others 
to  follow  his  eocampU. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclus.,  the  fact  that 
this  concluding  section  of  the  book  must  have  formed  an  alphabeti- 
cal poem  in  the  original  was  detected  by  Bickell  from  the  evidence 
of  the  versions.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  in  the  main 
by  the  Hebrew  text ;  though  unfortunately  the  earlier  part  of  this 
has  suffered  serious  mutilation,  and  the  remainder  has  undergone 
some  amount  of  corruption.  The  following  reconstruction,  which 
is  based  upon  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  versions,  restores 
the  alphabetical  scheme  throughout ;  but  couplets  8  and  6-10  cannot 
be  said  to  offer  more  than  a  fairly  plausible  restoration  of  the  original. 

1.  M  When  I  was  yet  a  youth. 

Or  ever  I  went  abroad, 

2.  3  I  sought  wisdom  in  my  prayer, 

Before  the  Temple  I  asked  for  her, 
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8.    a   I  ripened  like  the  young  fruit  of  the  grape  ; 
My  heart  delighted  in  her. 

4.  1  My  foot  trod  in  her  steps  ; 

Prom  my  youth  I  tracked  her  out. 

5.  n  I  inclined  mine  ear  a  little  and  received  her, 

And  gat  me  much  learning. 

6.  )    And  her  yoke  was  glorious  to  me, 

And  to  my  Teacher  do  I  give  thanks. 

7.  T    I  purposed  to  make  good  search  for  her, 

And  would  not  turn  back  but  would  find  her. 

8.  n  My  soul  was  attached  to  her, 

And  my  face  I  would  not  turn  from  her. 

9.  D  My  soul  pursued  hard  after  her, 

And  for  ever  and  ever  I  will  not  turn  aside  from  her. 

10.  *•    My  hand  opened  her  gates. 

And  I  entered  in  unto  her  and  gazed  upon  her. 

11.  3  I  set  my  soul  aright  upon  her, 

And  in  pureness  I  found  her.  * 

12.  7  I  gat  me  understanding  through  her  guidance. 

Therefore  shall  I  not  be  forsaken. 

13.  D  My  bowels  yearned  to  gaze  upon  her  ; 

Therefore  gat  I  a  good  possession. 

14.  i    The  Lord  gave  me  the  reward  of  my  lips, 

And  with  my  tongue  will  I  praise  Him. 

15.  D  Turn  in  unto  me,  ye  unlearned. 

And  lodge  in  my  house  of  instruction. 

16.  y  How  long  will  ye  lack  these  things. 

So  that  your  soul  thirsteth  exceedingly? 

17.  B  I  opened  my  mouth  and  spake  of  her  ; 

Get  you  wisdom  without  money. 

18.  V  Bring  your  neck  under  her  yoke, 

And  let  your  soul  bear  her  burden. 

19.  p  Nigh  is  she  to  them  that  seek  her, 

And  he  that  applieth  his  soul  shall  find  her. 

20.  1  See  with  your  eyes  that  I  have  laboured  but  little, 

And  have  found  me  much  rest. 
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21.  ^  Hear  mine  instruction  in  brief, 

And  gain  gold  and  silver  thereby. 

22.  n  Let  your  soul  rejoice  in  my  class  of  instruction, 

And  ye  shall  not  be  shamed  in  praising  me. 

23.  Work  your  work  before  the  time  cometh, 

And  in  His  time  He  shall  give  you  your  reward. 

r.  I .  *  went  abroad '  (literally,  *  wandered ').  The  reference  is  to 
the  writer's  travels.     Cp.  84.  1 1 ;  39.  4. 

V.  5.  *  a  little '.  Here,  as  in  w,  20,  21,  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  smallness  of  the  effort  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  gain. 

V,  6.  *  my  Teacher  * ;  i.  e.  God» 

V,  12.  *  understanding  * ;  literally,  '  a  heart  *.  By  the  Hebrews 
the  heart  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellect. 

t?.  1 4. '  *  the  reward  of  my  lips  * ;  i.  e.  eloquence  as  a  teacher. 

V.  15.  '  my -house  of  instruction  \  Beth  ham-Midrash  is  the  name 
applied  to  a  Rabbinic  school  for  study  of  the  Law. 

V,  18.  *bear  her  burden*.  So  the  Hebrew.  The  Greek  and 
Syriac.read,  'receive  instruction  ';  but  *  burden'  foims  a  better 
parallel  to  *  yoke  %  It  seems  possible  that  our  Lord  may  have 
had  this  passage  in  mind  in  His  words  recorded  in  Matt.  11. 
28-30.  Cp.  *  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  .  . .  For  My  yoke  is  easy, 
and  My  burden  is  light*.  *Turn  in  unto  Me,  &c.'  {v.  15),  *How 
long  will  ye  lack,  £c.'  (v.  16),  *  I  have  laboured  but  little,  and 
have  found  me  much  rest*  (v.  20)  may  also  be  echoed  in  ^come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest  \  If  this  is  so,  our  Lord  claims  at  once  to  be  the  Rabbi 
whose  Beth  ham-Midrash  fulfils  Ben-Sira's  ideal,  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  heavenly  Wisdom  which  is  the  goal  of  study. 

V.  22.  'class  of  instruction  *.  Hebrew  Yesh^ibak  (literally, 
'  sitting*)  is  the  Rabbinic  term  for  the  circle  or  class  of  students 
who  assembled  at  the  Beth  ham-Midrash,  Later  on  it  came  to 
denote  a  separate  hall  where  such  classes  were  held. 

V,  23.  'before  the  time  cometh',  i.e.  before  the  final  day  of 
reckoning.  Cp.  our  Lord's  words  in  John  9.  4,  *  We  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work '. 

St.  Mark  B  Isaiah  62.  6-12.    The  dawn  ofZion's  glory. 
See  6  Easter  M  b. 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James  B  ([Apr.  30]  May  i)  Proverbs  4. 
10-18.    An  exhortation  to  receive  instruction  (w,  10-13), 
and  (0  avoid  the  path  of  the  wicked  (w.  14-17).    The  two 
paths  contrasted  (w.  18,  19). 
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St.  Philip  and  St.  James  M  Job  23.  i~i2.    Job's  confidence 
in  his  innocence. 

If  Job  could  only  find  God,  and  be  permitted  to  state  his 
case,  he  is  confident  that  before  such  a  tribunal  he  would 
establish  his  guiltlessness  of  any  heinous  sin,  such  as  his 
friends  have  imputed  to  him  {w.  1-7).  God,  however, 
appears  to  hide  Himself  from  him  (w.  8,  9),  although  He 
must  be  well  aware  of  His  servant's  integrity  («;«;.  10-12), 
The  reason  why  this  Lesson  is  selected  for  the  day  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  resemblance  between  v,  3  and  Philip's 
request  as  recorded  in  John  14.  8—*  Lord,  shew  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us '. 

V,  2.  *  rebellious '.     Read,  *  bitter  *,  as  in  R.V.  margin, 

*  My  stroke,  &c.*  Read,  *  His  hand  is  heavy  upon  my  groaning  ' 
(i.  e.  in  spite  of  my  groaning),  as  suggested  by  R.V.  margin  which 
follows  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions. 

V.  4.  *  would  order  *  ;  i.  e.  *  would  set  ii^  order '  or  *  state '. 

tj.  5.  *  would  know ' ;  i.  e.  '■  would  ascertain '. 

V.  6.  *Nay  ;  but  he,  Ac.'  Rather,  *  Nay  ;  but  surely  He,  &c.' 
The  pronoun  is  very  emphatic — *  He,  being  what  He  is '.  R.V. 
margin  may  be  disregarded. 

V.  7.  *  There  the  upright  might  reason  with  him  *.  Rather, 
*  There  an  upright  man  would  be  righted  with  him '.  The  clause 
does  not  merely  repeat  in  different  words  what  has  already  been 
elaborated  in  w,  4-6,  namely,  the  setting  forth  of  Job's  argument, 
but  rather,  like  the  parallel  clause  {y,  7  &.)  the  issue  of  the  argu- 
ment, i.  e.  his  acquittal, 

V,  9.  *  On  the  left  hand,  when  he  doth  work '.  Read,  with  the 
Syriac  version,  '■  I  seek  Him  on  the  left  hand  \ 

^He  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand*.  Read,  with  the 
Syriac  version,  *  I  turn  myself  to  the  right  hand '. 

V,  10.  *the  way  that  I  take\  This  gives  somewhat  para- 
phrastically  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  which  is  noted  in  margin, 
^the  way  with  me\  A  slight  change  in  vocalization  gives 
the  sense,  *  the  way  in  which  I  stand '  (cp.  Ps.  1.  i  for  standing  in 
a  way  as  typical  of  moral  attitude). 

*  YSThen  he  hath  tried  me '.     Rather,  *  If  He  trieth  me '. 

V,  12.  'more  than  my  necessary  food'.  Read,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  versions,  *  in  my  bosom '  (cp.  R.  V.  margin). 
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St.  Philip  and  St.  James  E  Isaiah  30.  15-21.     Warning  of 
impending  disaster,  follotoed  hy  promise  for  tlve  farther  future. 

The  opening  section,  w.  15-17,  forms  part  of  a  series  of 
oracles  belonging  to  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
Sennacherib's  invasion  in  701  b.  c,  when  Isaiah  was 
struggling  in  vain  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  politicians 
who  were  working  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt  and 
a  breaking  with  Assyria.  They  reject  his  invitation  to 
trust  in  Jehovah  (v,  15),  and  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  hoi'ses 
of  Egypt— a  policy  which  can  only  end  in  disaster  (vv,  16, 
17).  In  V.  18  the  prophet's  tone  changes,  and  he  draws 
a  picture  of  a  regenerate  conmiunity  dwelling  at  Zion  in 
humble  reliance  upon  Jehovah*s  guidance.  The  passage 
does  not  cohere  with  what  precedes,  and  must  have  been 
spoken  on  another  occasion,  and  to  a  different  audience. 
'  It  is  obviously  not  addressed  to  the  "  rebellious  people  " 
spoken  of  just  now  by  Isaiah  (30.  9),  but  to  a  penitent  and 
believing  community,  the  chief  grief  of  which  is  that 
Jehovah  has  withdrawn  Himself  (v.  20),  and  which  there- 
fore needs  cheering  promises  rather  than  reproaches  and 
threatening'  (Cheyne). 

V,  19.  Hhe  people,  &c.'  Rather,  ^0  people  in  Zion,  that 
dwellest  in  Jerusalem '. 

V,  30.  *  thy  teachers '.  Rather,  *  thy  Teacher  *,  i.  e.  God  Him- 
self who  will  in  the  Messianic  age  come  into  personal  touch  with 
His  people,  instead  of  conveying  His  will  through  the  medium  of 
prophecy. 

St.  Barnabas  B  (June  [10]  11)  Job  29.  11-16.    Part  of  Job's 
retrospect. 

See  4  Trinity  M  &.  The  applicability  of  the  Lesson  to 
St.  Barnabas  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  latter 
devoted  his  substance  to  the  common  good  of  the  Christian 
community  (Acts  4.  36,  37). 
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St.  Barnabas  M  Jeremiah  9.  23,  24.    Knoivledge  ofChd's 
true  character  is  the  only  ground  for  self-congratulation. 

St.  Barnabas  E  Isaiah  42.  5-12.     The  mission  of  Jehm^aWs 
Servant  to  the  Gentiles. 

See  2  Christmas  Iff. 

St.  John  Baptist  B  (June  [23]  24)  Malachi  3.  1-6.    The 
advent  of  Jehovah's  messenger  to  p^-eparc  for  His  coming. 

See  Sunday  next  before  Advent  E  h. 

St.  John  Baptist  M  Ecclesiastieus  48.  i-io.    Ben-Sira's 
praise  of  Elijah. 

V.  I.  *  Also  there  arose,  &c.'    The  Hebrew  is  correct  in  reading, 

*  Until  there  arose  a  prophet  like  fire '.  The  passage  connects 
with  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  which  describes  the  moral 
defection  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam. 

V,  3.  *  Thrice,  &c.*     The  reference  is  to  1  Kgs.  18.  38 ;  2  Kgs. 

1.  10,  12. 

V.  5.  *  from  the  place  of  the  dead  \     Hebrew,  *  from  Sheol  ^ 

V,  6.  *  Who  brought  down .  .  .  honourable  men  from  their 
bed  ^     The  reference  apparently  is  to  2  Kgs.  1.  16,  17. 

V.  8.  *  Kings  for  retribution  *.  Hebrew,  *  one  full  of  retribu- 
tions %  i.  e.  Jehu  (2  Kgs.  9.  i  flf.). 

17.  9.  *  in  a  tempest  of  fire '.     Hebrew,  *  in  a  whirlwind  '. 

*  In  a  chariot  of  fiery  horses  \  Hebrew,  *  And  by  fiery  troops 
to  heaven  \ 

V.  10.  *  Who  was  recorded  for  reproofs  in  their  season'.  Hebrew, 

*  Who  art  written,  as  ready  for  the  time  *,  i.  e.  who,  as  Mai.  4.  5 
states,  art  ready  to  return  again  at  the  appointed  time.  The  rest 
of  the  verse  refers  to  the  passage  in  Malachi. 

St.  John  Baptist  E  Malachi  4.    The  second  coming  of  Elijah 
the  prophet. 

See  Sunday  next  before  Advent  B  b. 
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St.  Peter  E  (June  [28]  29)  Ezekiel  2.  1-7.     EzeJcieVs  call 
See  20  Trinity  M. 

St.  Peter  M  Ezekiel  3.  4-1 1.    EzeMeVs  mission  to  the 
rebellious  house  of  Israel, 

See  20  Trinity  B  a.  In  contrast  to  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Peter's  mission  was  mainly  to  those  of 
the  circumcision  (cp.  Gal.  2.  9),  who  proved  less  ready  to 
receive  the  Gospel-message  than  were  the  Gentiles.  Hence 
the  applicability  of  the  Lesson. 

St.  Peter  E  Ezekiel  34.  11-16.    Jehovah  Himsdftlie  true 
shepherd  of  His  people. 

See  22  Trinity  M.  The  passage  is  intended  to  be  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  Second  Lesson,  John  21.  15-22, 
which  records  our  Lord's  commission  to  St.  Peter  to  tend 
His  sheep. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  B  (July  [21]  22)  Proverbs  31.  10-31. 
The  ideal  wife. 

See  26  Trinity  E  6.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find 
two  fen^nine  characters  more  widely  different  than  those 
of  the  ideal  wife  as  described  in  Proverbs,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  as  depicted  in  the  Gospels.  The  former  is  a 
characteristic  Martha,  fully  occupied  in  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  her  housekeeping;  while  Mary  Magdalene's 
character  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Mary  of  Bethany, 
being  marked  by  deep  devotion  to  our  Lord.  A  far  more 
appropriate  O.T.  Lesson  would  be  Song  of  Songs  3.  1-5. 
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St.  Mary  Magdalene  M  Isaiah  52.  7-10.     The  hringer  of 

good  tidings  of  salvation  to  Zion. 
See  Easter  M. 

The  Second  Lesson  relates  how  Mary  Magdalene  was  first 
to  bring  the  good  tidings  of  the  Besurrection. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  B  Zephaniah  3.  14-20.     The  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day  for  Zion, 

See  14  Trinity  £  c.  Connexion  in  thought  is  again  to  be 
sought  in  the  Second  Lesson. 

St.  James  E  (July  [24]  25)  2  Kings  1.  1-15.    Elijah  caMs 
down  fire  from  hea/ven  upon  the  captains  and  their  fifties. 

The  stoiy  cannot  be  by  the  author  of  the  Elijah-narratiyes  in 
1  Kgs.  17-19,  21.  It  uses  a  different  form  of  the  name  Elijah, 
and  is  of  inferior  literary  merit.  It  is  probably  considerably 
later  in  date,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  equal  historical 
value. 

In  the  Second  Lesson  James  and  John  quote  this  narra- 
tive as  a  precedent  for  calling  down  fire  on  the  Samaritan 
village  which  refused  to  receive  our  Lord,  and  are  rebuked 
by  Him.  The  contrast  marks  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  old  dispensation  and  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

St.  James  M  Jeremiah  45.     Words  of  mingled  rebuke  and 
asmra/nee  addressed  hy  Jeremiah  to  his  disciple  Bahtch. 

The  connexion  in  thought  is  with  the  Gospel  for  the  day, 
Matt.  20.  20-28. 

St.  James  E  Jeremiah  26.  Jeremiah  proclaims  his  message 
in  public  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  narrowly  escapes 
tvith  his  life  in  consequence. 

See  18  Trinity  M. 
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Transfiguration  B  (Aug.  [s]  6)  Exodus  24.  12-18.    Moses 
ascends  the  motmt  to  receive  the  tables  of  the  Law, 
v9,  12-14,  18  ^  ^^®  fr<^°^  E  J  '^^  15-18  a  from  P. 

Transfiguration  M  Exodus  84.  29-35.    Moses' face 

iransfigu/red  throttgh  his  intercourse  toith  God, 

The  narrative  is  from  P. 

V,  39.  The  verb  rendered  *  shone  *  properly  means  *  produced 
rays  of  light  \  and  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  'produced  horns', 
which  is  the  rendering  given  by  the  Latin  version  in  the  present 
passage.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  representation  of  Moses  in  art 
with  horns  upon  his  forehead. 

Transfiguration  B  1  Kings  19.  1-16.    EUjahat  Horeh, 
See  9  Trinity  B  I. 

St.  Bartholomew  B  (Aug.  [23]  24)  Genesis  28.  10-17. 
Jacob's  vision  at  Beth-el, 

See  2  Lent  B  a.  Connexion  is  found  in  the  Second 
Lesson. 

St.  Bartholomew  M  Ecclesiasticus  39.  i-io.    Thefu/nctions 
of  the  scribe, 
Hebrew  text  lacking. 

In  contrast  with  the  functions  of  manual  workers, 
described  in  88.  24  ff.  (see  11  Trinity  E  c),  the  varied 
activities  df  the  scr^  or  scholar  are  here  set  forth. 

St.  Bartholomew  B  Deuteronomy  18. 1 5- 1 9.  Moses  promises 
that  Israel  shad  never  be  tvithout  a  true  eocponent  of  the 
divine  tviUf  like  himself. 

It  is  clear  from  the  connexion  that  the  reference  to  the 
raising  up  of  a  prophet  is  not  primarily  to  a  single  individual, 
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but  to  a  succession  of  prophets  carrying  on  the  work  and 
tradition  of  Moses,  who  was  regarded  as  the  first  of  the 
prophetic  order  (cp.  Hos.  12.  13).  The  prophets  are  set 
over  against  diviners  and  sorcerers  of  various  kinds,  recourse 
to  whom  is  forbidden  to  Israel  in  tw.  9-14  ;  and  in  w.  20-22 
a  criterion  is  given  for  distinguishing  the  true  prophet  from 
the  false.  The  passage  was  imderstood,  however,  among 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  as  predicting  the  advent  of 
a  special  prophet  who  was  to  be  a  second  Moses.  We  find 
allusion  to  this  expectation  in  John  1.  22,  25  ;  6.  14. 

St.  Matthew  B  (Sept.  [20J  21)  1  Kings  19.  15-21.    The  cad 
o/EUsha. 

The  chapter  as  a  whole  is  dealt  with  under  9  Trinity  B  h. 
The  call  of  Elisha  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Matthew, 
and  the  narratives  resemble  one  another  in  the  farewell- 
feast  made  by  both  men  prior  to  leaving  all  and  follow- 
ing their  masters  (cp.  Matt.  9.  9  fP. ;  Mark  2.  14  ff. ; 
Luke  5.  27  ff.). 

St.  Matthew  M  Proverbs  3.  1-18.    The  blessmgsj  moral  and 
material,  resuUmgfrom  the  fear  of  God. 
See  23  Trinity  B  d. 

St.  Matthew  B  1  Chronicles  29.  9- 1 7.  Israel's  ready  response 
to  David's  o/ppedlforfree^ivill  offerings  for  the  constntction 
of  the  Temple,  and  David's  thoMksgimng  to  God. 

St.  Michael  B  (Sept.  [28]  29)  Genesis  31.  45—32.  2.    Jacob's 

covenant  with  Ldban.    His  meeting  with  the  angeUc  host. 

The  narrative  comes  from  E. 

V.  49.  *  The  Lord  watch,  &c.' ;  i.  e.  be  on  guard  and  interpose 
if  either  party  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  in  his 
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absence.    The  writer  doubtless  has  in  view  the  aggressions  which 
might  be  made  by  Aramaeans  upon  Hebrew  territory,  or  vice  versa. 
82.  2.  On  the  double  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Mahanaim — here  and  in  v,  lo— see  p.  76. 

St.  Michael  Iff  2  Kings  6.  8-i  7.    ITie  angelic  guardians  of 

Elisha. 
See  11  Trinity  E  a, 

St.  Michael  B  Daniel  10.  4-21.    Michael^  the  guardia/n-angel 
of  the  Jews, 

Daniel  in  vision  beholds  a  shining  being  who  tells  him 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  help  him,  but  has  hitherto  been 
thwarted  by  the  *  prince '  (i.  e.  guardian-angel)  of  Persia. 
With  the  help  of  Michael,  the  *  prince '  of  the  Jews,  he  has 
at  length  been  enabled  to  arrive,  and  comes  to  bring  Daniel 
a  revelation  of  the  future.  The  writer's  doctrine  is  that  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  controlled  by  their  guardian-angels. 
The  earliest  trace  of  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  found  in 
Deut.  32.  8.    Cp.  note  on  Ecclus.  17.  17  (pp.  131  f.). 

St.  liUke  E  (Oct.  [17]  18)  Isaiah  55.    An  invitation  to  accept 
God's  offer  of  salvation. 

See  2  Easter  M  h. 

St.  liUke  M  Isaiah  61.  1-6.    A  proclamation  to  Zion  of  the 
year  of  Jehovah's  favour. 

See  Epiphany  E. 

St.  Iiuke  E  Ecclesiasticus  38.  1-14.    The  physician  and  his 
sIciU  {w.  1-8).     Bight  conduct  in  time  of  sickness, 

t?.  I.  *  Honour  .  .  .  with  the  honours  due  unto  him*.  Hebrew, 
<  Make  friends  with '. 

V.  9.  ^  peace '.  Hebrew  has  a  word  which  means  ^  sound 
wisdom ',  or  its  effect — in  this  case,  *  health  \ 

V.  II.  *a3  one  that  is  not*.  Hebrew,  Ho  the  extent  of  thy 
wealth  ^ 
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St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  B  (Oct.  [27]  28)  Isaiah  28.  9-16. 

ZiofCs  foundatiofirstone* 
See  3  Advent  E  h, 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  M  Ecclesiastious  2.    An  exhortation 
to  patience  and  faithfulness  under  trial. 
See  1  Iient  M  b. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  E  1  Maccabees  2.  42-66.  TJie  rally 
of  the  Hasidaeans  to  Mattathias,  Mattathias'  last  charge 
to  his  sons. 

See  23  Trinity  B  c  and  24  Trinity  M  b. 


AU  Saints  B  ([Oct.  31]  Nov.  i)  Wisdom  3.  1-9.    The 
future  of  the  righteous. 
See  6  Trinity  M  6. 


All  Saints  Iff  Wisdom  5.  1-16.  The  remorse  of  the  tvicked  at 
the  Day  of  Judgement,  and,  in  contrast,  the  reward  of  the 
righteous. 

See  7  Trinity  M  b. 

All  Saints  B  Ecclesiasticus  44.  1-15.    Praise  of  the  famous 
men  of  Hebrew  history. 

This  section  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  praise 
of  the  great  men  which  follows,  from  Enoch  down  to  Simon 
the  son  of  Onias  (44.  16— 50.  21). 

V.  1.  ^  famous  men  '.     Hebrew,  ^men  of  piety  \ 
^  that  begat  us  '•    Hebrew,  '  in  their  generations '. 
V.  3.  *  Such  as  have  brought  tidings '.     Hebrew,. '  And  seers  of 
all  things  \ 
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V.  4*  *  Leaders  of  the  people '.  Hebrew,  *  Princes  of  the 
Gentiles '.    The  reference,  probably  is  to  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

*And  by  their  understanding,  &c.*  Hebrew,  *And  rulers 
through  their  foresight'.  Cp.  Joseph's  provision  against  the 
impending  famine. 

*  Wise,  &c.'    Hebrew  gives  a  couplet — 

*  Wise  of  word  through  their  book-learning, 

And  utterers  of  proverbs  through  their  oral  knowledge  \ 

V.  5.  '  musical  tunes \  Hebrew,  *  song  according  to  rule',  i.  e. 
rhythmical  poems  set  to  music. 

V.  6.  'Rich  men,  &c.*  Hebrew,  'Men  of  ability  furnished 
with  power*.  The  word  here  rendered  'ability'  may  mean 
moral,  mental,  physical,  or  material  power. 

V.  10.  '  men  of  mercy  \  Hebrew,  *  men  of  piety  *.  The  phrase 
is  the  same  as  in  v.  i. 

V,  II.  *  With  their  seed,  &c.'    Hebrew — 

*  With  their  seed  their  prosperity  remains  sure, 
And  their  inheritance  with  their  children's  childi-en  '. 

V.  1 2  does  not  appear  in  Hebrew. 

V.  15  is  not  contained  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  has  been  noted 
in  the  margin.     It  may  have  been  introduced  here  from  89.  10. 
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Abraham,  108,  106,  108  ff.,  114, 
115  f.,  120  tL,  142  f. ;  meaning 
of  name,  111. 

Ahab,  224,  226,  227  f. 

Ahaz,  9,28f.,  285. 

Alphabetic  poems,  189,286,  301. 

Amos,  8,  54  ff.,  82. 

Angel  of  Jehovah,  the,  120; 
guardian-angels,  182,  311. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  persecu- 
tion of,  250, 252, 255,  257, 259, 
275  f. 

Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic,  15,  25, 
54,  250ff. 

Ashera,  Asherim,  52,  66. 

Assyria,  advance  of,  in  W.  Asia, 
5f.  ;  invasion  of,  predicted, 
55 ;  overthrow  of,  predicted, 
12  f.,  22  f.,  64.    See  also  under 

*  Tiglath-pileser ',     *  Sargon  ^ 

*  Sennacherib  \ 

Babylonian  influence  on  Hebrew 
tradition,  85,  90  f.,  94,  95,  98, 
100  f.,  102,  149. 

Balaam,  159  f.,  162  ff. 

Baruch,  268,  808;  Book  of,  125. 

Belial,  196. 

Ben-Sira,  96. 

'  Branch '  as  Messianic  title,  14. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  the,  71, 
72. 

Canon,  Jewish,  84, 185, 251, 288. 
Chaldaeans,  rise  to  power  of  the, 

241,  259. 
Christ's    attitude    towards   the 

O.T.,  86. 
Chronicles,  Books  of,  247. 


Circumcision,  88. 

Covenant,  of  God  with  Israel,  6, 
186;  with  Abraham,  116; 
ratified  through  blood,  141, 
147 ;  the  new,  265 ;  *  covenant- 
people',  89,  40,  47. 

Creation,  narrative  of,  74,  85  ff., 
90  ff. ;  God*s  purpose  in,  181 ; 
God's  relation  to,  97,  104. 

Cyrus,  34, 87,  88, 40,  45, 46, 247  f. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  250  ff. 

David,  65, 117, 202  ff ;  character 

of,   204  f.,  209,   218;    divine 

promise  to,  6,  210  f. 
*  Day  of  Jehovah,  the ',  10,  58, 

56,  58,  62,  248  f.,  292. 
Deborah,  history  and  song  of, 

109,  187  ff. 
Decalogue,  the,  82, 167. 
Dedication,  Feast  of,  285. 
Deuteronomy,     72  f.,     79,      80, 

166ff.,  215,  241,  248,  259. 

Ecclesiastes,  Book  of,  207  f., 
286  ff. 

Ecclesiasticus,  Book  of,  96. 

Eden,  site  of,  95. 

Eighth-century  prophets,  teach- 
ing of,  8  ff. 

Elijah,  172 f.,  220  ff.,  806,  808. 

Elisha,  178,  220  f.,  229  ff. 

EWhlm,  69. 

Esau,  125  f.,  128. 

Evolution  in  O.T.  religion,  86  f. 

Exile,  restoration  from,  pre- 
dicted, 25,  88  f .,  86, 87,  40, 45, 
48,  68,  152,  158,  264,  265. 
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Ezekiel,  168,  267  flf.  ;  vision  of, 

299  f. 
Ezra,  Book  of.  247. 

Faith,  comparison  of  O.T.  and 
N.  T.  words  for,  242. 

Fall,  narrative  of  the,  85flF.,  98  flf. 

Flood-narrative,  74f.,85flF.,  102f. 

Formality  in  worehip  con- 
demned, 7,  56,  57,  82,  117  f., 
133,     261.        See    also    under 

*  Religion  *. 
Freewill,  101. 

Future  life,  conceptions  of,  16, 
17,  18,  81, 176,208, 209  f.,  287. 

Genesis,  early  narratives  of,  85  flf. 

Gentile  nations,  share  in  IsraePs 
religion,  8  f.,  15,  26, 39, 43,  44, 
47,61, 114, 119f.,  144, 149, 154, 
158,  256,  294;  acknowledge 
Jehovah's  might,  24,  43,  44. 

Gideon,  191  ti. 

God,  greatness  of,  97,  183, 
202  ;  infinity  of,  222  ;  love  of, 
49f.,50;  mercy  of,  transcend- 
ing His  wrath,  167,  178,  225 ; 
oneness  of,  91,  92,  97  ;  Self- 
determination  of,  134 ;  un- 
changeableness  of,  38 ;  as 
Father,  49,  174;  '  God- 
Almighty  %  71.     See  also  under 

*  Jehovah '. 
Golden  calf,  the,  155. 

Habakkuk,  241,  244. 

Haggai,  26,  290. 

'  He  %  as  divine  title,  38. 

Hebrew  poetry,  English  render- 
ings illustrating  rhythm  of, 
63,  66,  171,  239,  245  flf.,  257, 
262,  281,  301  f. 

Hezekiah,  9,  18.  21,  22  f.,  25, 
233  f.,  238. 

Historical  books  of  the  O.T., 
67  flf. 

*  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the ',  8 ; 
cp.  178,  186, 


Holy  Spirit,  the,  mentioned  in 

O.T.,  172. 
Hosea,  3,  49flF.,  73,  82,  195,  199. 

Idols,  futility  of,  37,  45,  242. 
Immanuel,   the  sign  of,  28  ff. ; 

cp.  65. 
Individual   responsibility,   239, 

265,  269,  270  f. 
Inspiration   of  the   O.T.,  86  flf., 

92  f.,  106,  107  f.,  112  f. 
Isaac,  121,  122  flf. 
Isaiah  (First),  period  of,  3,   7 ; 

call  of,  177  f. ;  teaching  of,  5  flf. ; 

(Second),  33  flf. ;  (Third),  157  f. 
Israel,   meaning  of  name,   51 ; 

fall  of  kingdom   of,   6,   55  f., 

73,  282. 

Jacob,  41,  113,  125  f.,  127, 128. 

Jael's  murder  of  Sisora,  189. 

Jashar,  Book  of,  67,  209. 

Jehovah,  substitution  of  Hhe 
Lord  ^  for  the  divine  name, 
4  ;  name  revealed  to  Moses, 
69, 188  flf. ;  meaning  of  name, 
134;  as  national  God  of  Israel. 
4, 54,  68, 62;  as  only  God,  4f.; 
36,  54  ;  moral  character  of, 
178 ;  omnipotence  of,  86,  45, 
57,  59 ;  oneness  of,  168 ; 
Spiritual  character  of,  166 ; 
transcendency  of,  154,  202  ; 
Jeh<yoah'^r^ehy  142  f.  See  also 
under  *  God  *. 

Jeremiah,  259  flf. 

Jeroboam,  219. 

Jeshurun,  41. 

Job,  Book  of,  180  flf. 

Joel,  53. 

Jonah,  Book  of,  118  f. 

Joseph,  118,  129,  130f.,  132  f. 

Joshua,  Book  of,  179  f. 

Josiah,  reformation  of,  243.  See 
also  under  *  Deuteronomy '. 

Judah,  fall  of  kingdom  of,  243. 

Judas  Maccabaeus,  280  flf. 

Judgement,  conception  of  divine, 
5,7,9,  11,  18f.,  58,  61  f.,  137, 
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287,    292 ;    world-iudgement, 
15,  17,  68,    173,    249,   255  f. ; 
day  of,  214. 
Judges,  Book  of,  187. 

Kings,  Books  of,  215. 

Lamentations,  Book  of,  188. 
*  Latter  days,  the ',  9. 
Levites,  80  f. 

'  LoBP  of  hosts,  the  ',  4,  10,  212. 
Lot,  115. 

Love  as  religious  motive,  49  ff., 
73,  169,  240. 

Maccabees,  First  Book  of,  275. 
Malachi,  291f. 
Manasseh  (King),  235. 
Mary  Magdalene,  807. 
Mattathias,  257,  275,  278. 
Messiah,  meaning  of  term,  5. 
Messianic  age,  8,  10,  13,  20,  26, 

60,  2091,  265,  268,  272,  805. 
Messianic  King,  the,  5,  13,  21,. 

26f^,29ff.,  35,64f.,  145, 146 f., 

176,  272. 
Micah,  8,  9,  30,  61  fif.,  234  ff.,  240. 
Micaiah,  64,  223,  228. 
Miracles  of  the  O.T.,  137,  160, 

172  f.,  185,221,231,238. 
Monotheism,  rise  of  doctrine  of, 

4f.,  54 ;  Hebrew,  91,  92,  103. 
Moral  problems,  123,  143,  189, 

201,  225,  241,  252  ff.,  292. 
Moses,  God's  revelation  to,  133  ff. ; 

history  of,   31,  136  f.,  150  f., 

155  f.,  175,  178. 

Nathan,  210,  213. 
Nebuchadnezzar's     capture     of 

Jerusalem,  25,  73,  153,  176  f., 

248  f. 
Nehemiah,  Book  of,  247 ;  mission 

of,42,  157f.,  249. 

Old  Testament  literature, 
Christian  standpoint  with 
regard  to,  85  ff. ;  different 
types  of,  87,  181. 


Passover,  the,  148. 

Patriarchal  narratives,  the, 
106  ff. 

Peace,  reign  of,  9,  27. 

Pentateuch,  formation  of  the, 
69 ff.;  evidence  for  composite 
character  of  the,  74  ff. ;  legis- 
lation of  the,  77  ff. 

Pharisees,  288. 

Pillars,  243. 

Prophecy  fulfilled  in  Christ,  26, 
27  f.,  30,44,114,189,140,141, 
145, 147, 174,  291,  298;  quoted 
in  N.T.,  83,  54,  61,  66,  174, 
176,  242,  810. 

Prophets,  as  seers  of  the  future, 
145,  164  f. ;  view  of  the  future 
foreshortened,  18,  30,  165, 
298;  origin  of  ethical  con- 
ceptions of,  88 ;  as  historians, 
68 ;  false,  64,  268  f. 

Protevangeliuniy  the,  99,  299. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  272. 

Rachel,  32. 

Rechabites,  266. 

Red  sea,  crossing  of  the,  150f. 

Rehoboam,  218. 

Religion,  moral  basis  of,  7,   9, 

llf.,  56,  57,  60,  61  f.,  64,  82, 

117,  118,  183,  213,  226,  261. 

See  also  under  '  Formality  *. 
Remnant,  doctrine  of  the  survival 

of  a,  6,  10,  60,  65,  256. 
Repentance,  6,  7,  51  f.,  58,  59, 

118f.,  175,  265. 
Righteousness,  16,  38,  138,  174, 

181ff.,  225,  241,260. 
River,    Jehovah's    presence    at 

Zion  typified  by,  24,  295. 
Ruth,  Book  of,  194. 

Sabbath,  observance  of  the,  158, 

244. 
Sacrifice,  122  ff.,  141,  142  f.,  148, 

236  ;  the  place  of,  72,  78  f. 
Sadducees,  288. 
Samuel,  meaning  of  the  name, 

196  ;  Books  of,  195. 
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Sargon  captures  Samaria,  6, 55  f., 

73,  232,  235. 
Satan,  184. 
Scythians,  249,  260. 
Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah, 

7, 12,  18,  22  f.,  288 1,  237, 305. 
Seraphim,  178. 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  the,  35,  37, 

39,  40,  44,  46  f.,  48,  118,  120, 

139f.,  144ff.,  147, 149, 154,296. 
Shear -jashub,  6. 
Sheol,  20,  29,  287. 
Sheshbazzar,  248. 
*Son  of  man',  173  f. 
Solomon,  211,  216  f.,  220. 
Suffering,  problem  of,  in  O.T., 

121,  139  f.,    144,  161,    180  ff., 

194,  287. 
Sumerian  tradition  influencing 

Babylonians  and  Hebrews,  85, 

102,  103. 
Syro-Ephraimitish  invasion    of 

Judah,  8,  28. 

Tent  of  meeting,  the,  156. 


Tiglath-pileser's  invasion  ot 
Israel,  26,  235. 

Tribes  represented  as  indivi- 
duals, 110. 

Typology  of  O.T.  used  in  N.T., 
141,  142, 150,  295. 

Virgin,  birth  of  the  Messiah 
from  a,  29  f.  ;  cp.  65. 

*  Wisdom  *,  meaning  of,  in 
Jewish  literature,  198,  272  f. ; 
personification  of,  115,  273  ff., 
278 ;  personified  conception 
of,  fulfilled  in  Christ,  115, 
275  ;  Book  of,  205. 

Writing,  art  of,  in  W.  Asia, 
108  f.^ 

Zechariah,    the    prophet,     26 ; 

author  of  chs,  9-14,  146 ;  the 

son  of  Jehoiada,  80  f. 
Zephaniah,  248. 
Zerubbabel,  248,  291. 
5:ion  of  the  future,  8,  24,  153. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

In  the  case  of  Sundays  : 
1  Advent  M  a  John  3.  i~2i 

E  b  Rev.  14.  13— 15.  4 
should  be  read  thus  : — 
First  Sunday  in  Advent,  Mattins,  first  alternative  Lesson, 

St.  John  iii.  1-21. 
First    Sunday    in    Advent,   Evensong,   second    alternative 
Lesson,  Bevelation  xiv.  13 — xv.  4, 
In  the  case  of  Holy-Days  : 
St.  Andrew  (November  [29],  30)  1st  E. 

should  be  read  thus  :— 
St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  80),  with  First  Evensong  (Nov.  29). 
Other  abbreviations  are  those  in  common  use. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
LESSONS 

The  most  important  point  that  has  to  be  noted  in 
regard  to  our  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  Lessons 
is  a  slight  difference  between  this  and  the  earlier  portion 
of  our  work  on  the  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  short  historical 
introductions  have  been  incorporated  in  the  course  of 
the  commentary.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament, 
instead  of  these,  an  outline  of  the  history  as  a  whole  is 
published  in  a  separate  pamphlet  under  the  title  *  The 
New  Testament  Background  *.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  advantages  as  well  as  some  disadvantages  in  each 
of  these  modes  of  procedure.  The  outline  of  New 
Testament  history  is  rather  more  generally  familiar, 
and  we  hope  that  its  absence  from  the  present  volume 
will  not  be  seriously  felt.  There  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  a  certain  gain  in  presenting  it  continuously. 

We  should  wish  to  lay  the  same  stress  on  the  use 
for  piu*poses  of  study  of  the  Eevised  Version.  The 
marginal  notes  in  this  version  fall  under  the  same  two 
heads  of  differences  of  *  Eeading '  and  of  *  Eendering '. 
As  compared  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  authorities 
for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament   are    far    more 
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numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  oldest  and  best 
authorities  are  separated  from  the  original  by  a  much 
shorter  interval  than  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  points  of  possible 
divergence — though,  perhaps,  quite  as  many  in  number 
— are  less  important,  and  the  main  body  of  the  text  is 
more  assured  than  in  the  Old  Testament. 

W.  SANDAY 
C.  W.  EMMET 
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Zbc  Cbri0tian  i^ear 

The  Christian  Year  falls  roughly  into  two  halves.  The 
first  half  from  Advent  to  Whitsuntide  marks  the  great 
outstanding  events  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  the  Founding 
of  the  Christian  Church :  first  Christmas,  or  the  Festival  of 
the  Nativity,  with  its  preparation  (the  season  of  Advent) 
and  its  extension  (the  period  called  Epiphany) ;  then  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Day,  with  their  preparation  (the  season 
of  Lent  J  and  their  sequel,  the  Easter  season  closing  with 
Ascension  Day  and  followed  by  Whitsuntide,  which  com- 
memorates the  outpouring  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Trinity  Sunday  completes  and  sums  up  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  about  God ;  and  then  the  other  half  of  the  year 
(the  Sundays  after  Trinity)  deals  with  the  intermediate 
portion  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  with  various  aspects  of 
human  life  as  lived  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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Advent  (i.  e.  Coming)  is  the  season  of  preparation  for  the 
great  festival  of  Christmas,  which  celebrates  the  Coming 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Incarnation  (i.  e.  appearing  on  earth 
in  human  form)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
As  looking  forward  to  this,  Advent  is  naturally  concerned 
with  every  mode  of  Divine  Coming  or  of  the  preparation 
for  Divine  Coming,  lesser  or  greater  ;  and  the  services  for 
the  season  take  up  these  one  after  the  other.  Inasmuch 
as  the  historic  coming  of  our  Lord  (His  Life,  Death,  and 
Kesurrection)  are  not  the  whole  but  only  part  of  what  we 
may  call  His  Greater  Coming,  which  includes  not  only 
this  but  also  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  His 
Second  Coming  to  Judgement,  prominence  is  given  to  the 
whole  idea  of  Divine  Judgement.  The  key-note  of  each 
Sunday  is  usually  given  in  the  Collect,  Epistle,  or  Gospel. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  is  the 
contrast  of  the  First  and  Second  Comings  (the  Gospel 
describing  a  particular  earthly  coming,  the  *  triumphal 
entry '  into  Jerusalem) ;  that  of  the  Second  Sunday  is  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  a  preparation  for  the  Coming  of  Christ ; 
of  the  Third,  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Christian  Ministry ; 
of  the  Fourth,  joy  in  the  near  approach  of  Christ.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  Collects  for  these  four  Sundays 
were  all  composed  (sometimes  out  of  older  material) 
at  the  Keformation.  The  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  all 
ancient. 
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If  it  is  asked  in  what  light  these  expectations  present  them 
selves  to  us  now,  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  experience  that 
prophecy  or  prophetic  outlook  is  usually  fulfilled  in  other  forms 
than  those  in  which  we  expect  to  see  it  that  we  should  hesitate 
to  express  our  expectations  in  the  very  definite  language  and 
imagery  used  by  the  early  Christians.  Still  the  whole  trend 
of  N.T.  teaching  (whether  of  our  Lord  or  of  His  Apostles) 
leads  us  to  believe  (1)  that  the  great  redeeming  work  of  Christ 
will  some  day  be  visibly  rounded  off  and  completed  before  His 
kingdom  is  finally  handed  over  to  God  the  Father  *  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all '  (1  Cor.  15.  34-38) ;  (2)  that  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  here  will  follow  us  beyond  the  grave ;  that  in  addition  to 
(8)  the  automatic  judgement  which  we  pass  upon  ourselves  here 
and  now  by  using  or  refusing  the  opportunities  given  to  us,  there 
may  well  be  (4)  some  kind  of  direct  Divine  Judgement  upon  us 
which  is  itself  a  part  of  the  work  of  Christ ;  and  (5)  inasmuch  as 
the  period  of  our  life  on  earth  is  in  any  case  a  period  which  ends 
with  death  and  the  time  and  manner  of  that  ending  are  altogether 
uncertain,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  ready  for  it  whenever  it  comes. 


1  Advent  M  a  John  3.  1-21.     The  saving  purpose  of  God 
piercing  through  Judgement 

The  first  alternative  lesson  for  the  First  Sunday  in 
Advent  is  felicitously  chosen.  It  may  be  taken  as  at 
once  the  latest  and  the  deepest,  the  most  mature  and  the 
most  penetrating,  of  all  the  statements  in  N.T.  on  the 
subject  of  Divine  Judgement ;  and  it  brings  this  inio 
direct  connexion  with  the  purpose  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  lesson  falls  into  two  halves,  of  which  the  second  is 
most  directly  in  point  and  the  first  leads  up  to  it. 

John  3.  I -1 5.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  evangelist  is 
developing  with  the  help  of  his  own  experience  a  theme 
that  had  come  to  him  by  tradition  {w,  1-3).  He  had  felt 
in  his  own  soul  and  seen  in  others  the  mystenous  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  associated  with  baptism  {w,  4-10).  He 
had  himself  attained  to  the  conviction  that  Jesus  did  but 
speak  to  men  what  He  had  been  Himself  taught  by  God 
(m*  11-13).  He  then  (w»  14,  15)  goes  on  to  compare  the 
effect  of  the  saving  mission  of  Christ  in  the  world  to  the 
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lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
21.  9). 

{Vv.  i6-2r.)  This  *  lifting  up'  then  becomes  the  leading 
thought.  Vv,  16,  17  are  one  of  the  great  texts  of  Scripture. 
(Observe  in  passing  how  they  strike  in  advance  the  full 
note  of  Christmas.)  The  Life  and  Death  of  Christ  are  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  for  man.  It  is 
true  that  Christ  came  also  for  judgement ;  but  the  saving 
purpose  shines  through  the  judgement.  The  judgement  in 
itself  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  self-acting :  Those  who  do 
not  believe  condemn  themselves  by  rejecting  the  light  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  believer  is  exempt  from  judgement ; 
all  he  does  is  done  in  and  for  God  {w,  18-21). 

I  Advent  M  &  1  Thessalonians  4.  13 — 5.  11.    A  vidon  of  the 
Second  Coming  as  near  at  hand. 

This  passage  was  written  at  the  time  when  the  Eaily 
Church,  including  the  Apostles,  believed  that  the  Lord's 
Second  Coming  would  take  place  during  the  lifetime  of 
many  who  were  then  living.  It  is  in  that  sense  that 
St.  Paul  describes  it  (the  Second  Coming)  as  it  might  be 
conceived  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  dead  and  of  those 
who  were  yet  alive  (4.  15-17).  He  exhorts  his  readers  not 
to  be  sorry  for  the  dead  like  those  who  had  no  hope  of 
a  future  life  (4.  13,  14).  But  he  goes  on  to  add  a  warning 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected 
(6.  1-3).  Therefore  his  readers  should  not  let  themselves 
be  caught  like  those  who  sleep  a  drunken  sleep,  but  should 
rather  be  watchful  and  prepared  (5.  4-11). 

In  5.  9,  10  there  is  a  rcmai'kable  parallel  in  substance  to  the 
teaching  of  the  alternative  lesson  from  St.  John.  We  note  also 
in  V.  8  an  anticipation  of  the  famous  passage  about  the  ^  heavenly 
armour'  in  Eph.  6.  13-17. 
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1  Advent  E  a  Matthew  24.  1-28.    Troubles  which  precede 
the  end. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  quite)  sure  how  far  this  chapter  repro- 
duces an  actual  discourse  of  our  Lord  and  how  far  it  has 
been  coloured  by  the  expectations  that  prevailed  among 
the  first  two  generations  of  Christians.  The  early  disciples 
undoubtedly  held  a  foreshortened  view  of  the  events 
which  lay  immediately  before  them.  They  believed  that 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  would  be  ushered  in  by 
a  great  breaking  up  of  the  existing  order,  by  a  period  of 
wars  and  persecution— the  *  Woes  of  the  Messiah ',  as  the 
Jews  called  them.  And  the  years  a.  d.  66-70,  during  which 
the  Roman  armies  were  collecting  for  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, seemed  to  be  just  such  a  period.  The  assassination 
of  Nero  in  a.  d.  68  was  followed  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
which  placed  four  Roman  emperors  in  succession  upon 
the  throne,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  the  four  there  was 
a  fierce  clash  of  armies  brought  from  all  quarters  of  th^ 
empire.  Moreover  the  Jews  never  forgot  the  worst  perse- 
cution in  their  history,  when,  in  168  b.c,  the  Syrian  king 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  tried  to  force  his  own  heathen 
religion  upon  them  and  profaned  the  Temple  by  setting 
up  in  it  a  heathen  altar.  The  memory  of  this  had  been 
revived,  more  recently  in  a.d.  40,  by  Caligula's  mad 
attempt  to  have  his  own  statue  set  up  in  the  holy  place 
and  to  claim  for  it  divine  honours.  Some  horrible  desecra- 
tion of  this  kind  is  what  is  meant  by  *  the  abomination  of 
desolation '  (see  note).  It  had  not  yet  actually  happened 
at  the  time  when  the  chapter  was  written,  but  it  was  felt 
that  at  any  moment  it  might  happen,  as  a  climax  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Analysis.  Introductory ;  Christ  at  the  Temple  and  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (w.   1-3).     The  beginning  of  the 
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*  Woes '  or  *  travail-pangs  '—the  breaking  up  of  the  world's 
order  {vv,  4-8).  Troubles  in  store  for  Christians  {vv,  9-14). 
Desecration  of  the  Temple,  and  flight  of  Christians  from 
Jerusalem  (tw.  15-20);  days  of  terror  (tw.  21,  22);  warning 
to  Christians  not  to  be  led  astray  by  false  reports  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  {vv,  23-28). 

The  retention  of  this  word  '  immediately '  is  a  welcome  indica- 
tion of  date.  It  suggests,  if  it  does  not  exactly  prove,  that  the 
First  Gospel  was  published  before  this  expectation  had  been 
definitely  belied  by  the  events —in  other  words,  we  may  say 
roughly,  before  the  end  of  a.  d.  70. 

V.  1 5.  *  The  abomination  of  desolation  '.  The  word  *  abomina- 
tion '  implies  disgust  and  was  regularly  used  of  heathen  idols  or 
symbols :  *abom.  of  des.'  means  *the  horrible  thing  which  rendei*s 
(the  temple)  desolate ',  desecrated  and  therefore  deserted  by  its 
worshippers:  see  Dan.  11.  31,  12.  11. 

1  Advent  B  h  Kevelation  14.  13— 15.  4.    A  vision  of  wrath. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Kevelation  was  a  prophet  and 
seer,  and  he  writes  like  a  prophet  and  seer.  He,  too,  is 
possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
Day  of  Judgement  are  close  at  hand ;  and  in  the  lesson 
for  this  Sunday  and  those  for  the  next  three  Sundays  he 
sets  down  his  visions,  first,  of  the  outpouring  of  the  wrath 
of  God  on  the  wickedness  that  is  in  the  world,  and  then 
of  the  final  restoration  and  glory. 

The  vision  begins  with  a  blessing  pronounced  upon  the 
faithful  dead  (14.  13).  The  judgement  is  then  described 
imder  the  twofold  imagery  of  a  great  wheat-harvest 
(14.  13-16),  with  angels  for  reapers  (comp.  Matt.  13.  39), 
and  of  a  great  vintage  (14.  18-20),  where  the  winepress 
drips  with  blood.  Then  come  seven  plagues  (15.  i ;  comp. 
vv.  6-8, 16. 1, 17. 1,  21.  9).  Then  a  victorious  song  of  martyrs 
and  confessors  (15.  2-4),  like  that  which  Moses  sang  at  the 
Ked  Sea  (Ex.  15),  so  now  in  honour  of  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  (comp.  Rev.  5.  6,  9). 
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2  Advent  M  a  John  5.  19-40.    Diffepent  kinds  of  witness 
to  Christ. 

More  than  one  Advent  thought  is  contained  in  this 
lesson.  The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  is  that  of  different 
forms  of  witness  to  Christ :  (i)  the  witness  of  the  Father 
to  the  Son  by  committing  to  Him  the  judgement  of 
mankind  (w,  22,  27,  29)  and  by  giving  Him  the  power  of 
imparting  life  (tw.  21,  24-26,  29) ;  (ii)  the  witness  of  John 
the  Baptist  (vv,  32-35) ;  (iii)  again  the  witness  of  the  Father 
through  conferring  on  Him  the  power  of  working  won- 
ders ;  and  (iv)  through  the  Scriptures  (tw.  39  reading  *  Ye 
search ',  40,  45-47). 

Observe  that  here  too,  as  in  the  corresponding  lesson  for  the 
previous  Sunday  (1  Adv.  M  o),  life  triumphs  over  judgement 
(esp.  V.  24). 

2  Advent  M  6  2  Peter  3.  1-14.    The  deferrmg  of  Christ's 
Second  Coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Second  Epistle  (so 
called)  of  St.  Peter  was  rather  written  in  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  than  actually  by  him.  But  it  contains  some 
grave  and  serious  writing ;  and  this  portion  in  pai'ticular 
comes  in  fitly  as  showing  how  the  Early  Chm'ch  came  by 
degrees  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  seeming  postponement  of 
the  Lord's  Second  Coming  on  the  great  principle  that  in 
God's  sight  *  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day '.  The  writer 
adopts  the  widely  cuiTent  view  that  as  the  world  (known 
to  him)  arose  out  of  water,  so  it  would  end  by  fire. 

Analysis.  Reply  to  the  taunt  that  no  signs  were  to 
be  seen  of  Christ's  promised  Second  Coming  (vv.  1-4). 
Heaven  and  earth  (as  then  to  be  seen)  began  with  water 
and  would  end  with  fire  {w.  5-7).  Time  is  naught  in  the 
sight  of  God  (v.  8).    He  is  patient  and  defers  the  final 
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conflagration,  which  when  it  comes  will  be  sudden  and 
unlooked-for,  and  4;he  change  will  be  complete.  Hence 
the  right  attitude  towards  it  should  be  one  of  earnest 
desire  and  godly  living  (w.  9-14). 

2  Advent  E  a  Matthew  24.  29-51.    Duty  of  constant 
toatchfulMess  cmd  preparedness, 

A  continuation  of  the  lesson  for  the  previous  Sunday, 
which  in  part  corrects  the  tendency  there  might  be  to  take 
its  predictions  too  literally.  No  man — not  even  the  Son  of 
Man — knew  when  the  end  would  come.  The  main  thing 
for  the  Christian  was  to  be  always  watchful  and  prepared. 

Analysis  (continued).  The  events  described  would  be 
a  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  Second  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (w.  29-35).  Nevertheless  none— not  even  the 
Son  Himself  (under  the  conditions  of  His  earthly  life) — 
could  tell  when  the  critical  moment  would  be  {v.  36).  The 
true  attitude  of  the  Christian  should  be  one  of  constant 
watchfulness  (w,  37-44);  the  faithful  servant  would  be 
rewarded,  and  the  unfaithful  punished  (vv,  45-51). 

2  Advent  B  h  Kevelation  20.    Trttce  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  then  the  final  judgement, 

Satan  boimd  for  a  thousand  years,  and  reign  of  the 
saints  with  Christ  {w,  1-6).  Satan's  release,  and  final 
destruction  of  the  powers  of  evil  {vv.  7-10).  The  last 
Great  Assize  (vv.  ii-i5)» 

This  is  still  part  of  an  artificial  and  symbolical  scheme, 
like  those  current  in  certain  Jewish  circles  at  this  time. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter. 
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3  Advent  M  a  Luke  3.  1-17,   John  the  Baptist  as  forerwnner, 
tvUh  a  specimen  of  his  preaching. 

The  Collect  lays  special  stress  on  the  work  of  John  as 
a  preacher  of  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  Coming 
of  Christ  and  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  ministry  which 
prepares  for  His  Second  Coming.  The  Gospel  gives  our 
Lord's  own  estimate  of  his  character  and  work,  while  the 
Epistle  hrings  out  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  like  manner,  the  lesson  (i)  tells  how  the  Baptist  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Christ  by  preaching  repentance  {vv.  1-6) ; 
(ii)  gives  a  specimen  of  this  preaching  (vv,  7-14) ;  (iii)  ex- 
plains how  he  pointed  forward  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
with  a  mission  higher  than  his  own— a  mission  not  only 
of  water  but  of  fire,  where  the  *  water'  stands  for  the 
washing  away  of  sins,  and  the  '  fire '  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2.  3),  kindling  and  inspiring ;  the  fire  of 
V,  17  is  different,  the  fire  of  judgement, 

3  Advent  M  6  1  Timothy  1.  12—2.  7.    TJw  work  of  the 


This  passage  falls  into  three  sections :  (i)  St.  Paul,  looking 
back  with  stricken  conscience  over  his  own  career,  sees 
in  it  a  leading  example  of  the  great  truth  that  Christ  came 
to  save  sinners  (1.  12-17) ;  (ii)  his  charge  to  Timothy  to 
remain  true  to  the  faithfulness  and  constancy  prophesied 
of  him,  unlike  the  renegades  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander 
(1.  18-20) ;  (iii)  a  summary  sketch  of  such  a  faithful 
ministry,  with  its  round  of  prayer  for  the  outer  world, 
and  especially  for  the  State  authorities,  that  the  Church 
may  be  left  to  serve  God  in  peace  (2.  1-7). 
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3  Advent  E  a  Matthew  25.  1-30.    Ttvo  parables :  the  wke 
and  foolish  Virgins,  and  the  Talents, 

Of  these  the  first  (w,  1-13)  illustrates  the  duty  of  watch- 
fulness, and  the  second  (w.  14-30)  urges  the  diligent 
employment  of  time  and  God-given  ability  in  view  of  the 
account  which  will  have  to  be  rendered  of  them.  It  is 
from  this  parable  that  we  get  our  use  of  the  word  ^  talent '. 
Compare  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (minae)  in  Luke  19. 
1 1-27.  There  may  have  been  originally  but  one  parable,  of 
which  these  are  diflferent  versions. 

3  Advent  E  Kevelation  21.    The  city  of  the  blest 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  chapter  is 
pure  symbol  The  prophet  is  trying  to  conceive  an  ideal 
dwelling-place  for  the  righteous,  and  one  moreover  in 
which  God  Himself  is  enthroned.  He  is  compelled  to  do 
this  under  material  forms  derived  from  O.T.  He  thinks  of 
the  abode  of  the  righteous  as  a  city  perfect  in  the  symmetry 
of  its  dimensions  and  peifect  in  the  material  of  which  it  is 
constructed— all  gold  and  precious  stones. 

The  ideal  city  of  the  Older  Dispensation  was  of  course 
Zion  or  Jerusalem  (Pss.  46, 48,  87, 122).  And  inasmuch  as 
things  on  earth  were  believed  to  reflect  the  pattern  or 
counterpart  which,  as  it  were,  looks  down  upon  them  from 
heaven,  so  the  city  of  the  blest  or  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
identified  with  this  heavenly  pattern  which  is  thought 
of  as  *  descending '  or  dropped  down  fi'om  the  new  heaven 
upon  the  new  earth. 

4  Advent  M  a  Luke  1.  26-45.    The  Annunciation. 

The  announcement  to  Mary  by  an  angel  of  the  approaching 
Birth  of  her  Divine  Son  {w,  26-38) ;  and  Mary's  subsequent 
visit  to  Elisabeth  and  salutation  by  her  {w.  39-45). 
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Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  these  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Luke.  The  present  writer  believes  the  most 
probable  view  to  be  that  St.  Luke  found  them  already  in  writing 
and  in  some  more  or  less  close  connexion  with  the  other  special 
matter  that  is  preserved  only  in  his  Gospel.  He  has  little  doubt 
that  from  the  nature  of  their  contents  (especially  the  strongly 
Jewish  colouring  of  the  psalm  of  2iacharias,  ch.  1.  68-79)  ^^^7  ^^®> 
if  not  actually  the  oldest,  yet  in  any  case  among  the  oldest  written 
evangelical  matter  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel,  some  thirty  years  (in  the  case  of  the  section  2.  41-50 
eighteen  years)  have  to  be  added  to  the  interval  which  separates 
the  written  narrative  from  the  date  of  the  events.  In  any  case 
this  interval  is  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  the 
story  to  the  connected  shape  in  which  we  find  it.  It  is  chiefly 
this  elaborately  connected  form,  and  especially  the  psalms  or 
canticles  that  occur  in  the  course  of  it,  which  suggest  that  a 
small  group  of  writings  of  private  origin  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  St.  Luke  and  been  utilized  by  him. 

The  putting  of  this  announcement  to  Mary  into  the  mouth  of 
an  angelic  visitor  recalls  at  once  certain  similar  announcements 
in  0,T.  (to  Abraham,  Gen.  18.  10 ;  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  Jud. 
18.  3,  4,  7),  and  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  narrative  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  literal  prosaic  history.  The  essential 
point  is  that  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  was  an  act  Divine  as  well  as 
human,  and  that  there  entered  into  it  the  ^fullest  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 


4  Advent  M  &  1  Timothy  3.  14—4.  8.    A  summary  of 
Christian  truths  and  warning  against  error. 

The  important  verse  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lesson 
is  3. 16.  The  whole  passage  is  advice  to  Timothy,  as  to 
what  he  is  to  preach  (3. 16),  what  he  is  not  to  preach  (4. 1  -7), 
and  as  to  his  general  conduct  and  bearing  (3.  15,  4.  8), 

The  correct  reading  in  8.  16  is  not  *  God'  (as  A.V.)  but  *  He 
who  *  (as  R.  V.) ;  but  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

*  manifested  in  the  flesh  ' :  seen  in  human  form. 

*  justified  in  the  spirit*  :  declared  or  proved  to  be  righteous  in 
His  spirit,  i.  e.  without  sin. 

*  seen  of  angels  * :  comp.  Eph.  3.  10. 
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4  Advent  B  a  Matthew  25.  31-46.    The  tmiversdl 
concern  of  Christ, 

By  what  principle  will  the  Great  Judgement  be  decided  ? 
It  is  just  that  which  this  profound  discourse  explains.  It 
explains  at  the  same  time  why  it  was  that  oiur  Lord  chose 
for  Himself  that  remarkable  title  *  Son  of  Man '.  It  means 
that  He  was  Man,  and  that  every  human  relation  was  . 
of  interest  to  Him.  An  act  done  to  the  meanest  of  His 
followers  was  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  Him.  The  supreme 
test  of  the  quality  of  every  action  was  to  think  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  done  to  Him. 

Three  truths  are  brought  out  in  this  lesson :  (1)  the 
central  significance  of  Christ  for  all  human  life ;  (2)  the 
great  importance  for  each  one  of  us  of  all  that  ufPects 
our  fellow-men  (the  maxim  '  Live  for  others ') ;  (3)  that  this 
fact  constitutes  the  principle  of  Divine  Judgement. 

4  Advent  B  h  Eevektion  22.   End  of  the  Vision ;  a  string  of 
asseverations  on  the  nearness  of  Christ's  Coming, 

The  vision  concludes :  the  river  of  life  and  the  tree  of 
life ;  the  presence  of  God  (and  of  Christ)  make  perpetual 
day  {w,  1-9). 

The  angel  annoimces  that  Christ  is  coming  {w,  6,  7). 

John  speaks :  I  tried  to  worship,  but  he  would  not  let 
me  {w,  8,  9). 

The  angel  speaks  in  the  name  of  Christ :  He  comes  so 
swiftly  that  there  will  be  no  time  to  amend  ;  those  within 
the  city  are  safe ;  the  rest  are  without  {w,  10-15). 

Jesus  speaks,  and  issues  his  invitations  {w,  16, 17).  There 
must  be  no  tampering  with  this  book,  either  by  addition  or 
subtraction  (w.  18,  19). 

Yes,  I  am  coming.   Response:  We  welcome  Thy  coming 

{v,  20). 

Benediction  {v,  21). 
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Cbttstmas  an&  fipipbanp 

Thbbe  was  no  tradition,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
of  the  actual  hirthday  of  our  Lord.  No  one  noticed  at  the 
time  the  exact  date  in  the  calendar,  or  if  they  did  it  was 
soon  forgotten.  But  it  was  not  long  before  fixed  days  came 
to  be  assigned  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Birth  ;  already 
in  the  course  of  the  second  century  January  6  came  to  be 
so  recognized  widely  in  the  East,  and  early  in  the  third 
century  December  25  was  fixed  upon  in  like  manner  in  the 
West.  These  dates  were  arrived  at  not  by  memory  and 
knowledge,  but  by  calculations  in  which  the  days  and 
supposed  year  of  Creation  came  in.  It  would  seem  that 
the  first  formal  celebration  of  Christmas  took  place  on 
December  25,  a.  d.  354,  at  Eome,  and  in  the  next  hundred 
years  it  spread  widely  over  the  East. 

In  the  meantime  the  Eastern  date,  January  6,  had  not 
been  lost,  but  was  kept  under  the  more  general  name  of 
Theophany  or  Epiphany,  i.  e.  the  Manifestation  of  God. 
At  the  present  day,  Epiphany  and  the  Epiphany  season  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  Christmas.  The 
Lessons  for  this  period,  like  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels,  are  of  two  kinds,  partly  commemorating  definite 
historical  events  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord  (Nativity,  Circum- 
cision, Baptism,  and  the  like),  and  partly  bringing  out  th 
deep  theological  or  doctrinal  significance  of  the  Incarnation 
(e.  g. Titus 2.  II  ff.,  1  John4. 7ff.,  Col.  1.  1-20,  Phil.  2.  i-ii). 
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Christmas  Eve  B  Titus  2.  ii— 3.  7.     The  dmible  Coming  of 

Christ. 

I 

Another  summarizing  passage,  in  which  the  obligation  of 
everyday  duties  is  based  upon  high  doctrine.  The  verse 
2.  13  is  ambiguous  in  the  original ;  it  may  be  either  *the 
great  God  who  is  also  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chnst '  (one  Divine 
Person)  or  *  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ' 
(two  Divine  Persons).  In  any  case  the  two  Comings,  one 
in  the  past  (3.  4-6)  and  the  other  in  the  future  (2.  13),  are 
closely  associated.  In  view  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us 
and  of  what  it  is  His  ultimate  purpose  to  do,  Christians 
ought  to  live  upright  and  godly  lives  (3.  1 1-15).  Christians 
should  be  law-abiding,  unoffending,  meek,  in  contrast  with 
what  they  were  before  their  conversion  (3.  1-3).  The  differ- 
ence between  what  they  are  and  what  they  were  is  not 
their  own  doing  ;  it  has  been  done  for  them  by  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  their  baptism  and  the  hope  through 
Christ  of  eternal  life  (3.  4-7). 


Christmas  Day  M  Luke  2.  1-20.     Tlw  Birth  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

In  this  lesson  St.  Luke  does  two  things  :  (1)  He  makes 
use  of  his  secular  knowledge  to  connect  the  Birth  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  general  history  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  He  explains  the  presence  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at 
Bethlehem  by  the  working  of  a  system  of  registration 
introduced  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  which  took  effect 
not  only  upon  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire  but 
also  in  vassal  States  like  Palestine.  (2)  He  goes  on  to 
incorporate  a  further  portion  of  the  narrative  of  which 
we  have  already  found  him  making  use  (4  Adv.  M  a). 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  remark  that  the 
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brilliant  researches  of  Sir  W.  M.  Eamsay  go  far  to  confirm 
the  statement  made.  As  to  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  at 
Bethlehem  of  Judaea  (there  was  another  Bethlehem  in 
Galilee),  St.  Luke  agrees  with  the  otherwise  very  different 
account  in  the  First  Gospel.  In  regard  to  the  second  point, 
we  once  more  observe  the  prominence  of  angels,  which  is 
a  mark  of  the  distinctively  Jewish  and  imaginative  character 
of  the  story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  to  us. 


Christmas  Day  B  1  John  4.  7-21.     Qod  is  Im-e, 

The  very  essence  of  Christianity  is  contained  in  the  great 
saying,  *God  is  love',  which  is  twice  repeated  (vv-  8, 16). 
The  lesson  really  works  out  what  is  implied  in  this  saying, 
both  from  the  side  of  God  and  from  the  side  of  man.  The 
tneaning  will  perhaps  come  out  most  fully  and  clearly 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  re-arrange  the  rich  co.ntents 
under  these  two  heads.  (1)  From  the  side  of  God.  The 
love  of  God  for  man  is  the  ultimate  motive  and  cause 
of  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world 
(vv,  9,  10).  The  Incarnation  (see  p.  4  above)  is  the  flowing 
forth,  and  therefore  the  one  convincing  proof  and  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  love.  If  we  men  feel  this  and  act  accordingly, 
that  is  a  yet  further  flowing  forth  of  God's  love.  Wherever 
love  exists  it  is  in  the  last  resort  an  expression  in  human 
life  of  the  love  of  God  (vv.  7,  12,  13,  16).  (2)  From  the  side 
of  man.  God  begins  the  process,  and  not  man  (vv.  16,  19). 
(i)  The  love  of  man  for  God  is  man's  reply  to  the  love 
of  God  for  man  (vv.  10,  19).  (ii)  It  means  abiding  in  God 
(vv.  7, 12, 13, 16).  (iii)  It  shows  itself  in  love  of  the  brethren 
(vv.  II,  12,  20,  21).    (iv)  It  banishes  all  fear  (vv.  17,  18). 
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St.  Stephen  M  Acts  6.    St  Stephen  tlie  first  deacon. 

Although  the  fii*st  holders  of  the  office  of  deacon  were  of 
greater  eminence  than  most  of  their  successors  in  the  title^ 
we  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  chapter  as  an 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  office.  Note  that  the 
Seven  whose  names  are  given  were  nominated  by  the 
people  but  admitted  and  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  to  help 
them  in  their  minor  duties,  as  deacons  were  afterwards 
to  help  the  bishops  (and  presbyters).  The  zealous  and  aggres- 
sive preaching  of  St.  Stephen  leads  to  his  martyrdom. 

St,  Stephen  B  Acts  7.  54—8.  4.    Sf,  Stephen  the  first 
martyr. 

This  lesson  serves  the  double  purpose  of  describing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  (7.  54-60)  and  introducing  the 
first  mention  of  St.  Paul  (8.  1-3), 

St.  John  Evangelist  M  John  18.  21-35.     ^^  helmed 
disciple. 

Whether  or  no  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  '  was  the 
actual  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he  would  seem  in  any 
case  to  have  been  the  chief  authority  from  whom  the  tradi- 
tion in  that  Gospel  is  derived,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  a 
separate  tradition  and  not  on  the  older  Gospels. 

The  lesson  is  a  graphic  description  of  a  scene  in  which  *  the 
beloved  disciple'  played  a  prominent  part.  According  to  the 
ancient  manner,  the  guests  reclined  on  couches  placed  on  three 
sides  of  a  small  square  table.  We  are  to  think  of  our  Lord  as 
thus  reclining  upon  the  left  side,  with  the  feet  outwards  awaj 
from  the  table ;  the  beloved  disciple  is  immediately  in  front  of 
Him,  so  that  by  throwing  back  the  head  he  could  converse  in 
whispers  and  hardly  be  overheard. 
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St.  John  Evangelist  B  1  John  5.  1-12.    An  etfemtness  of 
the  Crucifixion, 

,  This  passage  immediately  succeeds  the  lesson  for  Christ- 
mas Day  B,  to  which  reference  should  be  made.  It  should 
also  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Epistle  for  the  day 
(1  John  1.  I -10),  It  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
characteristic  teaching  of  the  Epistle  (that  God  is  love) 
rests  on  the  direct  personal  testimony  of  one  who  had 
actually  seen  the  piercing  of  the  Lord's  side.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (19.  34)  the  effect  of 
that  piercing  is  said  to  have  been  that  *  straightway  there 
came  out  blood  and  water ' ;  at  least  a  phenomenon  occurred 
which  had  that  appearance.  This  is  interpreted  in  the 
Epistle  as  signifying  that  our  Lord  *  came  by  water  and 
blood ' — ^i.  e.  the  water  of  Baptism  and  the  blood  of  the 
Cross. 

This  lesson  should  certainly  be  read  in  R.V.  The  form  of  v,  7 
in  A.V.  is  hardly  found  in  any  copy  of  the  original  Greek,  and 
appears  firet  in  Latin  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first'written  as  a  comment  in  the  margin  and  after- 
wards taken  into  the  text. 


Innooents'  Day  M  Matthew  18.  i-io.     2he  child-like 
character. 

The  religious  significance  of  this  day  is  brought  out  in 
the  Second  Lessons.  It  represents  a  fundamental  feature 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  showed  by  act  and 
speech  that  He  wished  His  disciples  to  take  as  their 
pattern  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  child  :  innocence, 
simplicity,  humility,  trustfulness,  freedom  from  guile  and 
suspicion,  *  thinking  no  evil '. 
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Innooents*  Day  E  Mark  10.  13-16.    The  child-like  character, 

St.  Mark's  account  of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  our 
Lord  on  little  children  (see  also  Matt.  19.  13,  14,  Luke  18. 
15-17).   A  distinct  but  parallel  narrative  to  that  just  given. 

1  Christmas  M  a  Luke  2.  22-40.  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple. 

There  are  one  or  two  notable  things  in  this  lesson :  (i)  the 
original  author,  whose  work  has  been  incorporated  by 
St.  Luke  (see  above,  p.  13),  was  still  deeply  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law^  (ii)  he  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  respect  accorded  to  age  and  to  persons 
of  exceptional  holiness  ;  (iii)  he  was  no  less  well  acquainted 
with  the  pious  hopes  cherished  in  certain  Jewish  circles. 

Analysis  :  (i)  Details  of  the  Presentation  (w,  22-24) ; 
(ii)  the  witness  of  Simeon  (vv,  25-33) ;  (iii)  Simeon's  pro- 
phecy (w.  34,  35) ;  (iv)  the  witness  of  Anna  {vv.  36-38) ; 
(v)  Return  to  Naaaareth  {vv.  39,  40). 

V.  35.  Simeon's  prophecy  means  that  tlie  mission  of  Christ 
would  he  at  once  the  rallying-point  for  some  and  a  stumbling- 
block  for  others. 

*  a  sword  shall  pierce ' :  the  reference  is  to  the  Crucifixion, 
at  which  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  was  present  (John  19.  25-27). 

1  Christmas  M  h  Colossians  1.  1-20.    Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

A  powerful  statement  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
Incarnation,  (i)  Earnest  greeting  from  St.  Paul  and  his 
companion  Timothy  to  the  Christians  at  Colossae  {vv.  1,2); 
(ii)  thanks  and  prayer  on  their  behalf,  prompted  by  the 
good  report  brought  of  them  by  Epaphras  {vv.  3-8) ;  a  prayer 
for  their  continued  progress  {vv.  9-13) ;  (iii)  opening  out 
into  a  full  statement  on  the  Person  of  Christ  {w.  14-17) ; 
and  the  purpose  of  His  Incarnation  {vv.  18-20), 
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v.  15.  *the  image  of  the  invisible  God':  Christ  is  the  exact 
likeness  or  reflection  of  the  Godhead. 

^  firstborn  of  all  creation  * :  prior  to  and  taking  precedence  of 
all  creation,  existing  before  the  world  was  created. 

V.  16.  ^whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
powers*.    See  the  note  on  Eph.  1.  31,  p.  24  below. 

*  by  him  and  for  him '(*  unto  him'R.V.):  i.e.  by  His  agency 
and  with  a  view  to  His  glory. 

V.  1 7.  *■  all  things  consist  ^ :  i.  e.  hold  together ;  comp.  Acts  17, 
28  *  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  *. 

V,  18.  *the  head  of  the  body,  the  chui*ch*.  The  Church  is 
thought  of  as  a  (spiritual)  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 

*  who  is  the  beginning,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead.  .  .  .'  By 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead  Christ  marks  a  new  beginning, 
heads  a  new  series  of  those  who  will  rise  like  Him. 

V,  T9.  *  all  the  fulness  * :  i.  e.  of  Deity,  of  the  Divine  powers  and 
attributes  ;  an  understood  use  at  this  time^ 


1  Christmas  B  a  John  10.  1-16.    Christ  the  Good  Shepherd 
imdtheDoorofthesheepfold, 

Thinking  of  Christ  as  the  only  true  Leader  and  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  comparing  the  Church  to  a  flock  of 
sheep  within  the  fold,  the  Evangelist's  thought  branches 
off  in  two  directions :  (1)  There  are  also  false  leaders  and 
false  Christs  ;  but  the  true  Christ  may  be  known  by  three 
proofis :  (i)  He  alone  *  enters  the  fold  by  the  door ',  L  e.  He 
alone  has  right  of  entry  as  the  Christ  of  prophecy  and 
history ;  all  the  rest  are  pretenders  and  usurpers ;  (ii)  He 
alone  knows  His  sheep  and  is  known  and  loved  by  them  ; 
(iii)  He  alone  shows  His  love  by  dying  for  them. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  as  He  Himself  enters  by  the  door, 
so  is  He  for  the  sheep  Himself  the  Door :  they  must  find 
their  way  into  the  fold  by  keeping  close  to  Him. 

1  Christmas  E  b  Philippians  2.  i-ii.    The  Incarnation  as 
an  act  of  self-effacement. 

This  is  the  chief  passage  on  the  wonderful  humility  and 
self-devotion  which  our  Lord  showed  in  becoming  man.  It 
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meant  divesting  Himself-^-to  all  appearance  and  for  a  tinie 
—of  Divine  prerogatives  which  were  His  by  right  and  the 
assumption  not  only  of  the  form  of  man  but  even  of 
the  humblest  of  men.  It  meant,  not  only  facing  death, 
but  the  most  shameful  and  painful  of  deaths.  -The  other 
side  to  this  act  is  its  reward— the  Name  which  is  above 
every  name. 

It  is  to  be  obseiTod  that  this  very  doctrinal  passage 
is  introduced  by  an  exhortation  to  the  Christian  Philip- 
pians  to  sink  their  differences  and  join  in  the  common 
cause.  There  are  three  main  heads :  the  Pattern  (vv.  1-5), 
the  Condescension  or  Self-humiliation  (m,  6-8),  the  Keward 
(w.  9-11). 

CiroumoiBion  M  Eomans  2.  17-29.    The  true  circumcisUm  of 
the  heart. 

Circumcision  was  the  rite  by  means  of  which  the  Jew 
became  a  fully  privileged  Jew,  as  Baptism  is  the  rite 
by  which  a  Christian  becomes  a  fully  privileged  Christian. 
The  privilege  carried  with  it  an  obligation.  So,  in  com- 
memomting  the  circimicision  of  our  Lord,  we  are  naturally 
reminded  of  this  striking  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  con- 
trasts the  standard  of  what  the  Jew  bound  himself  to  be 
with  what  many  Jews  actually  were.  It  was  not  the 
outward  act  that  counted,  but  the  inner  spirit ;  and  that,  as 
for  the  Jew,  so  also  for  the  Christian* 

Ciroumoision  B  Eomans  18.     Three  a^ects  of  Christian 

duty. 

The  chapter  falls  into  three  parts :  (i)  a  Christian's  duty 
towards  the  civil  powers  {w,  1-7) ;  (ii)  the  law  of  love 
{vv.  8-10) ;  (iii)  the  Christian's  attitude  towards  the  judge- 
ment to  come  {vv.  11-14). 
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It  is  not  quite  clear  why  this  lesson  is  chosen,  though  it  fits 
in  well  with  other  teaching  of  the  season.  Thus,  (ii)  might  be 
called  *  St  PauPs  testimony  to  the  law  of  love  (on  its  humaii 
side) ',  which  may  be  compared  with  St.  John's  given  above 
(p.  17),  while  (iii)  is  at  once  the  last  word  on  Advent  and 
a  fitting  resolve  for  the  New  Year. 


2  ChriBtmas  M  a  Matthew  6. 19-34.    Traits  in  the  Christian 
character. 

The  treasure  {w.  19-21).  Conscience  {pv.  22,  23).  Two 
mastei-s  {v,  24).  Anxiety  {vv.  25-34).  The  first  three  sayings 
might  be  embraced  under  the  common  heading  ^  Singleness 
of  aim '.  The  second  means,  If  conscience  fails  you,  all 
will  fail  you. 

It  is  not  often  that  lessons  will  be  needed  for  a  Second  Sunday 
after  Christmas.  The  opportunity  is  taken  to  bring  in  a  portion 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  all  an  application  of  ^  seek- 
ing first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  \ 

2  Christmas  M  b  Ephesians  1.     Greatness  of  the  Christian 


The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  probably  written  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  circular  letter,  not  to  a  single  church  but 
to  a  group  of  churches.  The  copy  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  that  sent  to  Ephesus.  This  general  character  would 
explain  the  absence  of  personal  and  local  allusions.  No 
other  New  Testament  writing  is  so  closely  packed  with 
matter. 

After^  greeting  {w.  i,  2),  the  Apostle  crowds  into  two 
huge  sentences  a  survey  of  the  great  Divine  plan  which 
found  its  fulfilment  in  Christianity.  This  plan  was  con- 
ceived in  the  Divine  mind  before  creation  (v,  4) ;  its  aim 
was  to  make  us  sons  of  God  (t?.  5),  with  sins  forgiven  (v.  7) ; 
it  meant  that  the  whole  universe  should  be  summed  up 
in  Christ  (v.  10) ;  it  included  both  Jews  (v,  12)  and  Gentiles 
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{v,  13) ;  it  was  proved  by  the  experienced  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  first  instahnent  of  a  still  larger  gift  (v.  14) ;  and  all 
to  the  glory  of  God  (w.  6,  12,  14). 

Then  follows  a  prayer  that  the  readers  may  be  given 
insight  into  this  great  plan  {w.  17,  18),  worked  out  by 
almighty  power  {w.  19,  20)  and  culminating  in  the  exalted 
Christ  (tw.  20-22)  as  Head  of  the  Church  {v,  23). 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  brief  analysis  to  the  wealth 
of  thought  in  this  chapter.  The  attempt  has  only  been  made  to 
indicate  a  few  of  the  leading  ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how 
they  hang  together. 

t7.  21.  ^  above  all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named '.  These  are  recognized  names 
that  were  used  to  describe  the  dimly  apprehended  inhabitants 
of  the  spirit-world  apart  from  man.  Compare  Tennyson,  In 
Memmam : 

*The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state'. 

2  ChristmaB  E  a  Matthew  7.  13-27.    True  Chmtiam  and 
false  {whether  as  teachers  or  taught). 

Another  portion  of  the  collection  of  Sayings  brought 
together  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  tests  of  the 
true  Christian  are  (i)  that  he  takes  the  narrow  and  difficult 
path,  not  the  easy  one  (w»  13,  14) ;  (ii)  that  he  is  known  by 
his  actions  (w.  15-20) ;  (iii)  by  deeds  and  not  professions 
(w.  21-23).  (iv)  The  true  Christian  stands  where  the  false 
Christian  falls  (m,  24-27). 

In  w.  21-23  our  Lord  speaks  as  Judge :  compare  25.  31-46 ;  it 
H  probable  that  both  passages  belong  to  the  same  (late)  period 
of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

2  ChrlBtmas  E  5  1  John  3.    The  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  the  Evil  One ;  love  and  hatred. 

The  first  three  verses  of  this  chapter  link  together 
admirably  the  most  refined  and  modem  teaching  on  the 
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subject  of  Christmas  and  of  Advent.  For  this  reason  it 
would  come  in  very  fitly  as  the  last  lesson  for  the  last 
Sunday  in  the  year ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  considering 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  arrange  .that  it  should 
always  do  so. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  elaborates  the  points'",  (i)  that  the 
Son  of  God  came  to  counteract  the  works  of  the  devil 
{vv.  4-12,  especially  v.  8) ;  and  (ii)  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  Christian  love  as  opposed  to  hate  {vv.  13-24). 
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Zbc  iBpipbanv 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  churches  of  the  East  January  6 
was  the  date  assigned  to  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  It  was 
also  regarded  as  the  date  of  His  Baptism  or  '  showing '  to 
Israel  (comp.  Luke  1.  So,  John  1.  31)  and  of  the  Miracle  at 
Cana  in  which  He  *  manifested  his  glory '  to  His  disciples. 
The  festival  came  to  include  all  the  special '  manifestations ' 
of  our  Lord,  and  in  particular  His  manifestation  to  the 
*  Wise  Men '  (Matt.  2.  1-12)  as  typifying  the  Gentiles.  In 
the  West  this  came  to  take  precedence. 

Epiphany  M  Luke  3.  1 5-22.    The  Baptism  of  our  Lord. 

This  is  St.  Luke's  account  of  our  Lord's  Baptism.  It  is, 
however,  based  on  that  in  St.  Mark  (1.  9-n),  from  which 
the  more  exact  details  should  be  taken.  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  vision 
specially  vouchsafed  to  our  Lord  Himself  and  not  to  all  the 
people. 

Epiphany  E  John  2.  i-i  i.    The  water  turned  into  ume* 

In  studying  the  Fourth  Gospel,  what  we  have  to  consider 
is  not  so  much  the  facts  narrated  as  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  facts.  The  writer  did  indeed  himself  believe  that  things 
had  happened  as  he  describes  them ;  but  he  was  writing 
at  least  sixty— and  perhaps  more  than  sixty— years  after 
the  events,  and  in  the  processes  of  his  own  thought  the 
question  of  meaning  really  came  first.  His  Gospel  was 
intended  to  be  from  the  first,  what  he  perhaps  himself 
called  it,   a  *  spiritual  Gospel'.     He  presents  a  definite 
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picture— and  be  had  indeed  a  special  gift  for  calling  up 
such  a  picture  in  glowing  colour  and  clear  outline ;  but 
externals  are  for  him  always  secondary.  He  looks  thi*ough 
them,  as  through  a  transparent  medium,  at  the  spiritual 
reality  behind  them.    For  him  the  Son  of  God  is  always 

*  manifesting  His  glory ',  and  His  disciples  are  always 
renewing  their  faith  in  Him. 

So  in  this  first  recorded  scene  of  the  Galilean  Ministry, 
which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  a  public  ministry,  it  is 
true  that  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  non-ascetic  character 
of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  among  men ;  the  Son  of  Man  came 

*  eating  and  drinking'  (Matt.  11.  19) ;  He  took  part  freely 
and  simply  in  the  innocent  festivities  of  those  around  Him. 
But,  for  St.  John,  the  whole  scene  is  rather  a  parable  of  the 
power  of  faith  in  Christ  to  convert  common  things,,  the 
common  stuff  of  human  nature,  into  something  lich  and 
glorious,  to  convert  ordinary  people  into  saints  and  ordinary 
actions  into  wonders  of  holiness  and  goodness.  The  real 
Epiphany  lesson  is  the  transforming  potver  of  faith. 

1  Epiphany  M  a  John  1.  19-34.    The  Baptisfs  declaration 
about  himself  and  aboiU  Christ 

This  is  drawn  out  in  two  sections :  the  first  in  reply 
to  a  deputation  from  Jerusalem  (w,  19-28),  and  the  second 
by  the  Baptist's  spontaneous  testimony  (pv.  29-34). 

T,  21.    'that  (the)   prophet*:   i. e.    the   prophet   foretold   in 
Peut.  18.  15. 

1  Epiphany  M  b  Ephesians  2.    Christian  con/verts  before  and 
after  tJieir  conversion. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  those  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed  were  Gentiles  and  had  been  heathen, 
with  the  low  morals  of  the  heathen  world.  St.  Paul  reminds 
his  readers  of  this  {w,  1-3).    It  was  the  gi'eat  love  of  God 
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for  man  which  caused  Him  to  plan  our  salvation  through 
Christ  {vv.  4-io)«  In  old  days  the  Gentiles  had  no  share  in 
the  special  promises  made  to  Israel  (vv.  ii,  12).  But  now, 
through  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike 
had  been  reconciled,  and  the  barrier  between  them  has  been 
broken  down.  They  have  one  common  home  through  which 
breathes  the  same  Holy  Spirit  (w»  13-18).  It  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation  (the  Apostles  and  Christian  prophets,  with 
Christ  Himself  for  comer-stone).  It  is  like  a  single  house 
with  separate  rooms  (w.  19-23). 

1  Epiphany  E  a  John  4.  1-42.    Christ  and  the  tooma/n  of 
Samaria, 

The  leading  ideas  which  the  writer  desires  to  impress 
are :  the  *  living  water '  given  by  Christ,  a  fresh  spring  of 
spiritual  life,  suggested  by  and  contrasted  with  the  draught 
of  water  from  Jacob's  Well  {w,  7-14) ;  the  prophet  revealed 
as  the  Chiist  {w.  15-26  ;  28,  29  ;  39-42)  and  His  revelation 
of  the  new  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  {vv.  21-24) ;  sus- 
tenance for  the  body  and  sustenance  for  the  soul  (vv,  3 1-34) ; 
the  promise  of  future  mission-harvest  {vv,  35-38). 

1  Epiphany  E  h  Colossians  1.  20  (21  ?)— 2.  7.     Christian 
converts  before  amt  after  their  conversion. 

Continuation  of  the  lesson  1  Christmas  M  b.  Past  and 
present  of  the  Colossian  Christians :  they  were  once  estranged 
from  God,  but  now  they  are  reconciled  through  the  death 
of  Christ  (1.  21-23).  As  a  prisoner  at  Kome,  St.  Paul  is 
suflfering— and  rejoices  to  suffer— for  Christ.  He  is  com- 
missioned to  publish  abroad  the  secret  of  God's  new 
purpose  of  mercy  for  the  Gentiles  (1.  24-29).  He  is  full 
of  zeal  for  the  churches  which  he  has  not  seen,  eager  to  tell 
them  about  Christ,  and  the  wealth  of  new  truth  that  is 
summed  up  in  Him  (2.  1-7). 
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Compare  the  morning  lesson,  Eph.  2,  which  is  parallel  to 
this.  The  two  Epistles  were  written  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  and  express  the  same  leading  ideas. 

2  Epiphany  M  a  Luke  4.  16-30.    The  sermon  at  Naeareth. 

In  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  where  He  had  spent  His 
youth,  our  Lord  preached  from  a  great  text  in  Isaiah  (61.  i), 
which  exactly  described  the  purport  of  His  own  mission. 
And  He  defended,  by  the  examples  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
His  seeming  choice  of  Capernaum  as  the  chief  scene  of  His 
ministry.  But  the  people  of  Nazareth  were  offended,  and 
threatened  His  life. 

2  Epiphany  M  h  James  1.    Fatherly  counsel  hy  St  James  to 
Christians  ofJemsh  origin  outside  Palestine, 

St.  James— not  the  brother  of  John,  who  was  put  to 
death  in  a.  d.  44  (Acts  12.  2),  but— the  first  head  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  called  *the  Lord's  brother'  in 
Gal.  1.  19. 

He  teaches :  Comfort  under  trial  (vi\  2-4) ;  faith  in  prayer 
(w,  5-8) ;  that  it  is  good  for  the  rich  to  be  humble  (^>y.  9-1 1) ; 
that  trials  of  faith  are  to  be  endm*ed  (v,  12)  and  not  set  down 
to  God  (w,  13-16),  from  whom  comes  nothing  but  good 
(w.  17,  18) ;  that  hasty  speech  is  to  be  avoided  (w.  19-21) ; 
that  hearing  must  be  followed  by  doing  (w.  22-25).  Pure 
religion  defined  (w.  26,  27). 

w.  2,  12.  *  temptations,  temptation* :  the  same  word  includes 
both  *  temptation  *  ^enticement)  and  *  trial '  (by  persecution). 

V,  17.  *  shadow  or  turning*  (shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning 
R.V.) :  the  language  is  astronomical,  as  of  the  shadow  caused 
by  an  eclipse. 

t).  21.  *  the  engrafted  word  * :  more  strictly,  *  implanted '  (R.V.) 
or  *  inborn  *  (R.V.  marg.), 

V,  27.  '  Pure  religion ' :  more  strictly  *  worship  *,  the  ceremonial 
.  side  of  religion  (a  good  and  charitable  life  is  the  best  kind  of 
worship). 
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2  Epiphany  E  a  John  12.  20-50.    A  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  Gentiles. 

It  always  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  O.T.  was  given 
si!)ecially  to  the  Jews.  It  was  a  new  thing  that  the  Gk)spel 
should  also  be  preached  to  Grentiles,  and  so  to  all  the  world. 
This  wide  preaching  had  small  beginnings,  and  such  a 
small  beginning  is  here  recorded. 

In  this  case  the  '  manifestation '  was  also  a  *  glorification ' 
(w,  23,  28 ;  comp.  eh,  2.  11).  The  evangelist  takes  occasion 
to  emphasdze  another  special  point  in  his  own  teaching : 
that  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  to  all  appearance 
so  shameful,  was  really  an  exaltation.  It  was  so  literally 
—a  lifting  up  from  the  earth— and  also  spiritually.  The 
Christ  thus  lifted  up  had  an  endless  power  of  attraction  ; 
He  drew  all  men  to  Him  (w,  24,  32,  33). 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  contains  two  comments  ort  the 
effect  of  our  Lord's  mission  :  (1)  by  the  evangelist  on 
the  basis  of  Isa.  6.  9,  10  (as  in  Mark  4.  11,  12,  Matt.  13. 
13-15) ;  (2)  by  our  Lord  Himself,  speaking  as  the  Light  of 
the  world. 

2  Epiphany  E  5  1  Thessalonians  1.  i— 2.  12.    St.  Paul  and 
his  eompanions  give  affectionate  greeting  to  the  ThessdUh 
nian  Church. 
A  typical  example  of  the  Apostle's  close  and  tender 

relations  to  one  of  the  most  important  Gentile  Churches. 

3  Epiphany  M  a  John  2.    The  Marriage  at  Cana  and 

suppression  of  traffic  in  tJie  Temple. 
For  w.  I- 1 1  see  Epiphany  E. 

The  *  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves '  were  sold  for  sacrifices  and 
offerings  (as  in  Luke  2.  24).  The  money  payments  (the 
half-shekel  for  the  Temple)  had  to  be  made  in  the  right 
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coinage,  which  the  money-changers  supplied.  This  traffic 
brought  gain  to  certain  highly  placed  families.  The  other 
Gospels  place  the  scene  at  the  end,  instead  of  the  beginning, 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  (Mark  11.  15-17,  &c.).  The  act 
implied  the  assumption  of  Messianic  authority. 

V.  19.  < Destroy  this  temple';  comp.  Matt.  26.  61,  Mark  14, 
58,  &c. 

V.  ao.  *  Forty  and  six  years '.  This  time  had  been  expended 
on  the  enlargement  and  beautifying  of  the  Temple  begun  by 
Herod  the  Great.    It  was  not  yet  finished. 


8  Epiphany  M  b  James  2.    Rich  and  poor ;  the  royal  law ; 
faith  and  works. 

Make  no.  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  {vv.  1-7). 
Keep  the  law  (of  mutual  love),  and  keep  it  all  {iw.  8-13). 
Faith  (i.  e.  belief)  is  useless  that  does  not  take  effect  in 
action  as  Abraham's  did  (comp.  Gen.  15.  6,  Kom.  4,  3,  9, 
19-22,  Gal.  3. 6),  and  Kahab's  (comp.  Heb.  11.  31)  {w.  14-26). 

V.  8.  *  the  royal  law ' :  the  law  that  governs  conduct. 
V,  12.  Maw  of  liberty  * :  i.  e.  the  Christian  as  contrasting  with 
the  Jewish  law  (on  the  principle  of  Matt.  6.  20). 


8  Epiphany  B  a  John  6.  22-40.    Christ  the  bread  of  life. 

This  lesson  is  taken  up,  like  so  much  of  the  teaching 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  the  contrast  between  the  literal 
feeding  of  the  multitude  on  the  loaves  and  fishes  {vv.  26,  27) 
and  its  historical  counterpart  the  feeding  on  manna  in  the 
wilderness  (w.  31,  32)  and  the  spiritual  feeding  with  the 
bread  of  life  (comp.  *the  water  of  life',  ch.  4.  10,  11,  14), 
which  is  the  gift  of  God  and  indeed  Christ  Himself  (v.  35). 
This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the 
Holy  Communion  (*  This  is  My  Body '). 
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3  Epiphany  E  h  Galatians  1.    The  independence  of  St,  Paul's 

Gospel ;  he  Jiad  it  straight  from  God  thrc/ugh  Christ, 

The  opening  of  this  Epistle  is  very  different  from  that  of 
1  Thess.  (2  Bpiph.  E  I).  St.  Paul  had  not  long  left  Galatia 
when  he  was  followed  by  otheip  missionaries,  half-Christian, 
half-Jewish,  whose  teaching  differed  greatly  from  his,  and 
who  were  really  bent  on  undoing  his  work.  He  replies 
to  this  challenge  abruptly  and  with  stern  remonstrance 
(w,  6,  lo).  He  vindicates  his  authority  by  recalling  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  conversion.  He  had  himself 
been  not  only  a  Jew  but  a  zealous  Jew,  persecuting  the 
Church  (vv,  13,  14),  till  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  Christ— not 
so  much  *  to '  as  *  in '  him,  i.  e.  by  an  intense  conviction 
wrought  in  his  soul  {vv,  i,  11,  12,  15,  16).  After  this  he 
went  away  into  solitude  {v,  1 7).  His  intercourse  with  the 
other  Apostles  had  been  of  the  slightest  (vv,  18,  19).  All 
that  was  known  of  him  in  the  Mother  Church  was  that  he 
had  been  a  persecutor  (vv,  20-24). 

[The  argument  is  continued  in  ch,  2.] 

4  Epiphany  M  a  John  3.  22-36.     The  Bridegroom  and  the 

Bridegroom's  fii^nd. 

In  vv.  22-30  John  the  Baptist  repeats  the  testimony 
which  he  had  borne  to  Christ,  and  lays  stress  on  the 
subordinate  place  which  he  held  himself.  Vv.  31-36  are 
a  further  comment  by  the  evangelist.  The  words  of  the 
Son  are  true,  because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inspiration 
which  the  Father  bestows  upon  Him  {v,  34).  [This  is  the 
common  way  of  taking  the  passage ;  but  it  may  mean, 
*to  the  inspiration  which  (Christ)  bestows  upon  His 
disciples'.] 
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4  Bpiphany  M  h  James  3.    Bestraint  of  the  tongue ;  two 
kinds  of  wisdom. 

Too  much  talking  is  like  too  much  teaching  {v,  i). 
A  restrained  tongue  is  like  a  bridle  to  a  horse  or  a  rudder 
to  a  ship  (w,  2-4).  How  much  harm  the  untamed  tongue 
may  do !  (w,  5-8).  It  is  powerful  alike  for  good  and  for  evil 
(w,  9-12). 

True  wisdom  in  the  teacher  should  be  guided  by  meek- 
ness {v.  13,  taking  up  v.  i).  The  wisdom  (cleverness)  that 
leads  to  envy  and  strife  comes  from  below,  i.  e.  from  the 
promptings  of  the  Evil  One  and  of  the  lower  self  («n;.  14-16) ; 
the  other  comes  from  above  (i.  e.  from  the  promptings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit)  and  makes  for  peace  {vv,  17,  18). 

4  Epiphany  B  a  John  6.  41-71.    Christ  the  bread  of  life. 

Continuation  of  3  Epiph.  E  a.  The  preceding  lesson  is 
drawn  out  in  a  way  that  still  more  closely  connects  it  with 
the  Holy  Communion  (esp.  w,  47-51,  52-58). 

This  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  proved 
a  touchstone  of  faith  {vv.  59-65).  Some  fell  away  {v.  66) ; 
the  Twelve,  with  Peter  for  spokesman,  remained  faithful, 
except  Judas  Iscariot  {vv,  67-71). 

4  Epiphany  E  6  1  Corinthians  1.  1-25.     The  early  days  of 
the  Church  at  Corinth. 

These  early  chapters  (1-3)  of  1  Corinthians  are  of  great 
value  as  giving  not  only  a  vivid  picture  of  St.  Paul's  rela- 
tions to  one  of  the  churches  founded  by  him  but  also 
a  glimpse  in  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  of  its  founda- 
tion. To  enter  into  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  in  these  chapters 
is  to  feel  something  of  the  force  with  which  Christiam'ty 
entered  into  the  world. 
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After  the  usual  prayer  (w.  1-3)  and  thanksgiving,  which 
hints  that  the  progress  made  by  these  quick-witted  Greeks 
had  been  mainly  intellectual,  a  certain  cleverness  in  ideas 
and  speech  (w,  4-9),  St.  Paul  warns  them  against  forming 
parties  in  the  name  of  Christian  leaders,  even  in  his  own. 
He  had  given  no  ground  for  this,  not  even  by  baptizing. 
His  business  was  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  Christ 
crucified  (vv,  10-17). 

This  Gospel  of  his  had  no  meaning  for  mere  cleverness 
(which  was  only  a  snare),  but  was  full  of  power  and  meaning 
for  those  who  embraced  it  (vv,  18-25). 

[Continued  on  the  following  Sunday.] 

6  Epiphany  M  a  John  4.  43-54.    The  ruMemarCs  son, 

K.V.  marg,  renders  *  king's  officer'.  As  the  word  for 
*  son '  is  also  ambiguous  (it  might  be  rendered  *  boy ')  it 
is  possible  that  this  incident  may  be  another  version  of  that 
known  as  *  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant '  (Matt.  8. 
5-13,  Luke  7.  I- 10).  Both  are  examples  of  healing  at 
a  distance. 

6  Epiphany  M  h  James  4.    The  cause  of  strife ;  disloyalty  to 
God;  evil-spedking ;  over-confidence. 

Strife  on  the  larger  scale  has  its  root  in  greed  (w,  1-3). 
God  claims  whole-hearted  service  {w.  4-^0),  Evil-speaking 
{w.  II,  12,  going  back  to  '  the  tongue ').  Over-confidence  is 
wrong  {w.  13-17)- 

v.  4.  *  Ye  adulteresses'  (R.V.).  Unfaithfulness  to  God  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of  in  O.T.  as  *  adultery*  (comp.  Isa.  57.  3,  7,  8, 
Ezek.  23). 

w,  4-6  are  difficult.  We  adopt  the  rendering  of  RV.  marg.y 
*  The  spirit  which  he  inade  to  dwell  in  us  he  (i.  e.  God)  yearneth 
for  even  unto  jealous  envy '.  God  eagerly  desires  some  return 
of  love  from  the  spirit  which  He  has  implanted  in  man. 
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The  general  sense  of  w.  4-10  would  seem  to  be,  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon.  Therefore  choose  the  service  of  God, 
and  He  will  exalt  you. 

5  Epiphany  E  a  John  7.  14-36.    Jesus  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles ;  discussions  about  Him  in  the  hackgrou/nd. 

Our  Lord  defends  His  teaching  as  deriving  its  authority 
from  God  (w,  14-24).  Debates  about  Him,  among  (i)  the 
populace  {w,  25-31),  and  (ii)  the  Pharisees  {w,  32-36). 

6  Epiphany  B  6  1  Corinthians  1.  26 — 2.  16.     Early  days  of 
the  Church  at  Corinth, 

Continuation  of  lesson  for  the  last  Sunday  (4  Epiph.  E  h). 
Those  who  answered  the  call  were  not  the  powerful 
or  the  wise  of  this  world  (1.  26-31).  Neither  was  St.  Paul's 
own  preaching  marked  by  eloquence  or  outward  show  of 
wisdom  (2.  1-5).  And  yet  it  had  in  it  a  real  wisdom,  hidden 
from  the  world  (2. 6-9)  but  revealed  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
(2.  10-13),  to  whose  teaching  the  spiritual  man  responds 
(2.  14-16). 

6  Epiphany  M  a  John  6.  1-21.    The  feeding  of  the  Five 

Thousand, 

In  many  years  there  will  not  be  six  Sundays  after 
Epiphany. 

The  first  alternative  morning  lesson  gives  the  incident 
from  which  arose  the  discourse  which  supplies  the  first 
alternative  lessons  for  Evensong  on  the  two  Sundays 
3,  4  Epiphany. 

6  Epiphany  M  h  James  5.     The  oppressive  rich ;  patience ; 
swearing ;  prayer ;  conversion. 

Judgement  is  coming  on  the  extortionate  rich  {vv,  1-6). 
Therefore  be  patient  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
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end  (w,  7-1 1 ).  Swear  not,  but  use  simple  language  {v.  12). 
Use  appropriate  prayer  or  praise  {v.  13).  Pray  for  the  sick 
and  for  him  who  confesses  his  sins  (w,  1 4-16).  The  prayers 
of  good  men,  like  Elijah,  are  effectual  (w.  16-18).  It  is 
a  good  act  to  convert  the  sinner  (w,  19,  20). 

6  Epiphany  E  a  John  7.  37-8.  1 1.    Jesus  at  the  Feast  of 
Tahernades ;  further  debates ;  the  woman  taJcen  in  adultery. 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  notable  utterance  by  our  Lord. 
'  Living  water '  stands  here  for  spiritual  influence :  he  who 
first  drinks  in  that  influence  from  Christ  shall  himself 
become  a  channel  for  giving  it  forth  to  others  (7.  37-39)- 
Tests  by  which  the  Messiah  might  be  known :  He  should 
come  from  Bethlehem  {v.  42,  not  from  Galilee  w.  41,  52) 
(7.  40-52).    The  woman  taken  in  adultery  (7.  53—8.  11). 

The  last  section  is  wanting  in  all  but  one  of  the  older  copies 
of  the  Gospel,  and  certainly  did  not  belong  to  this  place ;  it  is 
also  found  after  Luke  21.  38.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
narrative  maybe  a  true  history,  though  not  a  part  of  the  original 
Gospel. 


'  e  Epiphany  E  6  1  Corinthians  3.    The  parties  at  Corinth. 

The  party-spirit  at  Corinth  was  a  sign  of  immaturity 
{w.  1-3).  The  party  leaders  and  their  preaching  were 
nothing;  God  alone  gave  success  to  their  preaching 
{w.  5-9).  The  foundation  on  which  all  preaching  must 
be  built  is  Christ  {vv.  10,  1 1).  What  is  built  on  that  founda- 
tion will  vary  in  quahty,  some  of  it  better,  some  woi«e 
(vv,  12-15).  To  divide  the  Church  by  parties  is  like  breaking 
up  the  temple  of  God  {vv,  16,  17).  The  human  cleverness 
which  results  in  parties  must  be  discarded.  All  things 
lead  up  to  Christ  and  God  (vv.  18-23). 
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Ube  Xenten  petlo6. 

The  forty  days  of  Lent,  corresponding  to  the  forty  days 
of  our  Lord's  fast  (Matt.  4.  2,  &c.)  is  the  preparation  for 
Easter.  The  forty  days  are  the  week-d&ya  reckoned  from 
Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter  Eve.  Quinquagesima  (*  fiftieth 
day ')  is  exactly  60  days  before  Easter  (including  Sundays). 
Die  two  preceding  Sundays,  Sexagesima  (which  ought  to 
mean  sixtieth  day)  and  Septuagesima  (which  ought  to  mean 
seventieth  day)  are  loosely  formed  on  the  analogy  of  Quin- 
quagesima but  are  really,  the  one  57  and  the  other  64  days 
before  Easter.  These  three  Sundays  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction or  transition  stage  leading  to  the  stricter  period 
which  follows. 

The  key-note  of  the  season  is  penitence  and  self- 
discipline,  marked  by  abstaining  from  indulgence  in  food, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  period  of  mourning  and  self- 
reproach  for  the  cruel  death  which  man's  sin  brought 
upon  the  Son  of  God. 

Septuagesima  M  a  John  1.  1-18.    The  work  of  Divine 
Wisdom  in  Creoition,  Incarnation^  Revelation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  reproduce  in  English  the 
sense  of  the  original  {Logos,  rendered  in  our  versions 
*  Word '),  which  in  that  form  hardly  conveys  a  meaning  to 
the  English  reader.  It  is  a  term  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Graeco-Jewish  philosophy,  which  had  absorbed  into  itself 
most  of  the  meaning  and  associations  of  Wisdom  in  the 
older  literature  (see  especially  Prov.  8,  Ecclus.  24,  Wisd. 
of  Sol.  7).    It  is  essential  that  the  word  used  should  be 
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one  that  lends  itself  to  personification  ;  and  on  the  whole 
the  best  course,  at  least  in  a  paraphrase  intended  for  the 
modern  reader,  seems  to  be  to  revive  the  old  Biblical  word 
with  the  added  idea  of  Kevelation,  i.  e.  Wisdom  expressed 
(it  should  be  understood,  however,  that  something  is  lost 
in  this  ;  it  is  a  choice  of  evils).  The  general  sense  of  the 
paragraph  is  that  the  same  Divine  Wisdom  that  was 
active  in  creation  was  also  active  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  man,  and  in  this  its  last  phase  performed 
the  great  task  of  revealing  to  men  the  Eternal  Father. 

Analysis:  Divine  Wisdom,  existing  with  God  before 
creation,  was  the  agent  of  God  in  creation  and  became 
the  great  source  of  all  vitality  (not  only  physical  but 
mental  and  moral)  and  of  all  illumination  (also  mental 
and  moral)  for  men  {w.  1-5).  At  a  given  moment  in 
history  a  herald,  John  the  Baptist,  appeared  preparing 
the  way  for  a  further  manifestation  of  this  Divine  Wisdom 
{vv.  6-8),  which  came  as  the  Creator  to  His  creatures  for 
the  purpose  of  their  enlightenment  through  the  Gospel, 
and  yet  was  rejected  by  all  but  a  select  few  {vv.  9-13). 
In  visible  human  form,  as  proclaimed  by  John,  and  super- 
seding the  old  Mosaic  Law,  the  Son  of  God  revealed  to 
mankind  the  riches  of  mercy  and  truth  of  the  unseen 
Father  (t'f.  14-18). 

The  thrilling  effect  of  these  grave,  simple,  profound  sentences 
is  unique  in  religious  literature. 

The  section  appears  in  its  proper  central  position,  not  as  a 
lesson  but  as  the  Gospel  for  Christmas  Day.  It  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  any  lower  place,  even  this  of  Septuagesima,  is 
quite  worthy  of  it  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better 
reserved  for  the  one  culminating  point  of  the  Christian  Year. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom  that  the  reading  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  begins  on  Septuagesima  Sunday.  This  sug- 
gested the  bringing  together  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Bible,  the  story  of  creation  with  the  vision  of  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth.  And  the  insertion  of  the  Prologue  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  not  only  links  these  two  ends  together  but 
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al  the  same  time  supplies  a  summary  view  of  the  whole  historical 
setting  and  deepest  meaning  of  Christianity. 

V.  5.  <  comprehended '  A.V. ;  *  apprehended  *  R.  V. ;  *  over- 
came' R.Y.  marg.  The  Greek  word  which  often  means  Ho 
understand ',  in  connexion  with  '  darkness  *  has  the  special  sense 
of  *  to  overtake '  (as  in  ch,  12.  35)  ;  hence  *  overcame '. 


Septuagesima  M  b  Revelation  21.  1-14.    The  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth. 

See  on  3  Advent  E  b. 

Septuagesima  E  a  Mark  10.  1-16.    Marriage  and  divorce ; 
blessing  little  children. 

The  question  {vv.  i,  2) ;  divorce  a  concession  to  human 
infirmity  (yv.  3-5);  the  strict  principle  of  marriage  (t;i;.  6-12). 
Blessing  the  children  {w,  13-16).    (See  Innocents*  Day  E.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  parallel  passage  Matt.  19.  9  and 
also  in  Matt.  5.  32  the  strict  command  is  qualified,  and  also  that 
in  the  added  verses  Matt.  19.  10-12  our  Lord  uses  somewhat  the 
language  of  mystery  and  reserve.  The  state  of  the  N.T.  data  on 
the  subject  suggests  great  caution  where  legislation  or  moral 
judgements  upon  others  are  concerned.  But,  for  himself,  the 
Christian  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  the  strict  rule  as  laid  down 
in  the  lesson. 

Septuagesima  E  h  Eevelation  21.  15—22.  5.    The  new 
heaven  wnd  the  new  earth. 

See  on  d»  4  Advent  E  b. 

Sexagesima  M  a  Mark  9.  33-50.    Th^  chUd-like  character ; 
detached  say^ings. 

The  little  child  as  a  pattern  (St.  Mark's  version,  vv.  33- 
37 ;  see  3  Lent  Ma);  *  not  against  us,  for  us '  (m.  38- 
40);  the  value  of  sympathy  from  without  (v.  41).  Cut 
away  the  causes  of  temptation  {w,  42-48) ;  keep  soimd  at 
heart  and  peaceable  in  life  (vv.  49,  5o). 
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V.  40.  The  direct  opposite  of  this  seems  to  be  asserted  in 
Matt.  12.  30,  Luke  11.  23  (with  which  may  be  compared 
Matt.  6.  24).  The  reference  in  this  verse  is  to  one  who  has  at 
least  similar  aims  and  motives,  and  whose  limitations  are 
probably  due  to  ignorance.  In  the  other  passage  the  reference 
is  to  a  divided  allegiance,  which  is  worthless  (*No  man  can 
servo  two  masters '). 

w.  49,  50.  Salt  was  the  chief  antiseptic  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  an  emblem  of  incorruption.  It  was  sprinkled  on 
sacrifices  to  prevent  decay.  'Have  salt  in  yourselves'  means 
*Have  the  principle  of  soundness  and  wholesomeness  in 
yourselves  *. 

Sexagesima  M  &  1  Oor.  6.    Lawsuits  in  the  Jieathen  courts ; 
the  tmckedness  offornicoition. 

The  Christians  at  Corinth  were  very  litigious ;  they  took 
their  quarrels  before  the  heathen  lawcourts.  St.  Paul  is 
shocked  at  this  and  writes  scornfully  of  the  practice. 
Christians  should  at  least  settle  such  matters  among  them- 
selves. The  meanest  of  them  should  be  good  enough  to 
act  as  judges  or  arbitrators  {vv,  1-6).  But,  indeed,  it  was 
wrong  to  have  these  quarrels  at  all.  Better  submit  to 
wrong-doing  {m.  7,  8).  The  Christian  should  have  left 
behind  him  every  form  of  evil-living  {vv,  9-1 1).  Fornication 
in  particular  is  a  sin  against  the  body,  which  should  be 
a  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {vv,  12-20). 

V.  4.  It  is  better  to  take  this  verse  (with  A.V.)  as  a  command, 
and  not  as  a  question.  The  meaning  is  then  sarcastic :  *  the 
meanest  of  Christians  are  good  enough  to  be  appointed  judges  in 
such  cases'.  If  it  is  a  question  (as  R.V.),  then  *  those  who  are 
of  no  accoimt '  are  the  heathen  judges. 

Sexagesima  E  a  Luke  17.  20-37.  The  coming  of  the  Kingdom, 

The  lesson  begins  {vv,  20, 21)  with  one  of  those  penetrating 
sayings  which  show  how  to  the  eyes  of  our  Lord  another 
world  was  open  besides  that  which  was  visible  to  His 
contemporaries.  When  the  Jews  thought  of  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  thought  first  and  foremost  of 
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shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Our  Lord  thought  of 
a  movement  of  the  Spirit  which  could  not  be  observed. 
The  kingdom  '  within  you '  is  to  be  taken  quite  Kterally. 
Its  proper  sphere  is  the  heart  and  conscience. 

The  rest  of  the  lesson  (nv,  22-37)  lays  stress  on  the 
suddenness  of  the  Second  Coming  and  the  duty  of  constant 
watchfulness  (as  in  the  Advent  season). 

Sexagesima  E  6  1  Corinthians  10.  1-24.  The  example  of 
Israel  in  the  Wilderness ;  cormmmion  tvith  Christ  excludes 
communion  with  demons. 

One  of  the  questions  put  to  St.  Paul  had  reference  to 
*  meats  sacrificed  to  idols'.  When  a  heathen  sacrificed, 
only  portions  of  the  victim  were  actually  burnt  on  the 
altar  or  given  to  the  priests,  the  rest  remained  his  own  to 
do  with  as  he  pleased.  It  was  often  the  custom  to  make 
a  feast  with  it  in  the  temple  or  at  home  and  to  invite 
friends.  Might  a  Christian  accept  such  an  invitation  ?  Or 
was  the  meat  contaminated  because  part  had  been  sacrificed 
to*an  idol  ?  St.  Paul  had  dealt  with  this  question  in  ch,  8 
and  he  returns  to  it  in  ch,  10. 

Strictly  speaking,  he  said,  an  idol  is  nothing,  and  the 
meat  is  not  affected  because  part  of  it  is  offered  to  an  idol ; 
but  in  practice  great  caution  is  needed.  It  is  setting  a  bad 
example  to  have  anything  to  do  with  idols.  The  histoiy 
of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness  was  a  warning  against  this. 

They  were  privileged  as  the  Christian  is  privileged. 
They  had  the  counterpart  of  both  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments—of Baptism,  when  they  passed  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  were  guided  by  the  pillar  of  cloud;  of  the 
Eucharist,  when  they  were  fed  by  Spirit-caused  food  (the 
manna)  and  Spirit-caused  drink  (the  water  from  the  rock, 
Ex.  17.  6,  Num.  20.  11)  due  to  the  active  presence  of  Christ 
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{w.  I  -4).  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  privileges,  the  Israelites 
let  themselves  be  mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  idols  and 
were  repeatedly  tempted  and  fell  (Ex.  32.  6,  Num.  26.  i, 
21.  6,  14.  29-37).  Such  temptation  is  to  be  resisted 
(i>v.  5-13). 

As  in  the  Holy  Commimion  the  Christian  entei-s  into 
communion  with  Christ,  so  in  sacrificing  the  heathen  with 
demons;  the  two  things  cannot  go  together  (w.  14-32). 
Consider  the  welfare  of  others  (w.  23,  24). 

V.  4.  <  the  rook  that  followed  them  *  :  the  Jews  had  a  legend 
that  the  actual  rock  ^like  a  beehive'  followed  the  people  in 
their  journeyings. 

'  and  the  rock  was  Christ '.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  was  with  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  and  supplied  their  needs,  as  when 
the  rock  was  struck  and  water  flowed  from  it  (Num.  20) ;  Christ 
was  the  real  source,  behind  the  visible  *  rock '. 

Quinquagesima  M  a  Matthew  5. 1-16.    The  Beatitudes; 
a  new  type  of  cluiracter. 

The  key-note  of  the  services  for  Quinquagesima  Sunday  is 
given  by  St.  Paul's  famous  Hymn  to  Charity  (or  Love), 
which  forms  the  Epistle.  It  is  a  delicate  delineation  *of 
the  most  characteristic  of  Christian  virtues.  The  nearest 
counterpart  to  this  in  the  Gospels  is  supplied  by  the  so- 
called  '  Beatitudes '  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

V,  3.  *  poor  in  spirit '.  This  is  not  at  all  what  we  mean  by 
^  poor-spirited  ^  There  are  two  expressions,  like  each  other  in 
form  and  nearly  related  in  meaning,  which  frequently  occur  to- 
gether in  O.T.  One  of  these  is  usually  translated  ^meek'  and 
the  other  '  poor ' ;  but  a  more  correct  rendering  would  be 
'humble'  (before  God),  and  ^humbled*  (by  external  circum- 
stances, e.g.  the  persecutions  of  the  godless).  The  phrase  in 
the  Gospel  denotes  those  who  are  *  humbled'  because  they  are 
•  humble  '  (towards  God),  i.e.  because  for  religious  motives  (their 
attitude  towards  God)  they  refuse  to  take  steps  to  avenge  them- 
selves ur  assert  their  rights.  The  best  commentary  on  the  two 
expressions  is  to  be  found  in  1  Peter  2.  23  '  who,  when  he  was 
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reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not ; 
but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously'.  This 
is  the  ti*ue  Christian  spirit. 


Quinquagesima  M  6  1  Corinthians  12.  4-31.     Gifts 
of  the  Spirit 

We  have  seen  that  the  key-note  of  the  services  on 
Quinquagesima  Sunday  is  struck  by  the  Epistle,  the  won- 
derful hymn  of  praise  to  Charity  or  Love,  1  Cor.  13.  But 
the  three  chapters  1  Cor.  12,  13,  14  hang  closely  together, 
and  the  alternative  lesson  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  ch,  13. 

It  does  so  by  showing  how  Love  is  the  choicest  product 
of  life  in  the  Spirit,  which  was  manifested  not  only  in  that 
but  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  The  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  Church,  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (the  first 
Whitsuntide,  Acts  2)  onwards,  was  very  intense.  We  can 
form  the  fullest  idea  of  it  if  we  think  of  St.  Paul  himself 
and  his  crowded  experiences,  external  and  internal  (2  Cor. 
6.  4-10, 11.  23-28).  But  the  intensity  was  seen  not  only  in 
St.  Paul  but  in  many  lesser  men.  It  was  like  what  we 
are  familial*  with  as  a  great  Church  Kevival  constantly 
going  on.  The  manifestations  were  of  the  most  varied 
kinds.  Some  men  were  endowed  with  unusual  gifts  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  insight  (wisdom,  knowledge, 
faith,  vv,  8,  9).  Some  found  that  they  could  work  what 
seemed  to  be  miracles  of  healing  or  in  other  ways  {w,  9, 10). 
Some  had  a  special  power  of  discriminating  between  what 
was  genuine  and  what  was  not  (* discerning  of  spirits', 
V.  10).  Some  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  impassioned  and 
eloquent  address.  Some  had  the  stranger  gift  of  *  tongues  '— 
a  command  of  words  that  came  pouring  out  in  a  way  that 
few  could  understand,  spoken  to  God  in  a  kind  of  rhapsody. 

All  these  gifts  had  the  same  oiigin ;  they  were  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  {vv.  4-1 1).    The  great  thing  was  that 
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they  should  be  kept  in  order,  each  in  its  place,  like  the 
limbs  and  organs  of  the  body  (w,  12-27).  The  ministry  of 
the  Church  was  made  up  of  different  orders.  But,  when 
everything  had  been  said,  the  crown  of  all  gifts  was  Love 
{m,  28-31). 

Quinquagesima  B  a  Luk^  10.  25-37.     The  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan, 

This  parable  is  an  illustration  of  the  love  of  one's 
neighbour,  which  is  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  on 
which  rests  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Love. 


Quinquagesima  E  6  2  Corinthians  1.  1-22.     Thanksgiving 
for  escape  from  deadly  perU. 

A  more  self-revealing  document  than  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Corinthians  does  not  exist;  neither  does  there  exist 
another  document  that  has  so  much  to  reveal.  It  is  like 
the  open  works  of  a  clock.  The  dial-plate  and  hands 
stand  for  outward  events  and  actions ;  and  the  works 
take  us  down  through  the  intricacy  of  motive  behind 
motive  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  to  the  mainspring  of  all 
which  is  the  constraining  love  of  Christ.  For  a  fuller 
exppsition  of  this  see  the  Note  on  ch,  5.   2  Lent  E  &  on  p.  48. 

Analysis.  Personal  greeting  from  St.  Paul  and  Timothy 
(vo,  I,  2).  Thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  extreme 
danger  {w.  3-1 1).  It  is  probable  that  this  danger  was 
not  identical,  but  connected  with  the  disturbance  in  the 
theatre  at  Ephesus  described  in  Acts  19.  23-41.  Painful 
as  this  experience  was,  St.  Paul  hoped  to  turn  it  to  account 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Corinthians  {w.  4,  6,  7,  1 1).  In  the 
meantime  he  vigorously  asserted  his  own  complete  sin- 
cerity {w.  12-14),  and  went  on  to  explain  that  his  apparent 
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change  of  plan  was  not  due  to  fickleness  of  purpose  but  out 
of  consideration  for  his  Corinthian  converts  (w.  16-24). 

[This  argument  is  continued  in  what  follows.] 

Ash  Wednesday  M  Mark  2.  1 3—22.     *  Not  the  righteous 
but  sinners ' ;  the  Christian's  fast. 

Ash  Wednesday  B  Hebrews  3. 12— 4.  13.    Do  not  forfeit 
your  eternal  rest 

A  sermon  on  the  text  Ps.  95.  7-11.  Israel  in  the 
Wilderness  forfeited  the  rest  promised  to  it  (3.  12-19). 
The  promise  of  that  rest  still  remains  open.  'To-day' 
implies  a  new  offer  (4.  i-i  i).  Beware  of  God's  '  word ', 
which  searches  the  hearts  (4.  12,  13). 

1  Lent  M  a  Matthew  3.    The  preachmg  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

The  main  narrative  {w.  1-6 ;  11-13  ;  16, 17)  is  based  upon 
Mark  1.  2-1 1.  There  are  two  insertions  in  this.  Of 
these  the  first  (Matt.  3.  7-10)  is  parallel  to  Luke  3.  7-9. 
The  second  (Matt.  3.  14,  15)  has  no  parallel,  and  is  not 
perhaps  of  equal  authority.  The  two  verses  are  introduced 
to  explain  why  our  Lord  came  to  John  to  be  baptized. 
It  was  not  that  (like  others  who  came)  He  really  needed 
any  *  baptism  of  repentance ' ;  but  in  His  sympathy  with 
the  crowd  He  was  eager  to  do  all  that  a  pious  Jew  would  do. 

1  Lent  M  h  Hebrews  6.    Ei4dimentary  and  advanced  teaching ; 
Christ  a  Priest  after  the  order  of  MelcMzedeJc, 

It  is  time  to  go  on  to  more  advanced  teaching  (w.  1-3). 
There  is  no  repentance  for  those  who  begin  by  tasting  the 
full  giffc  of  the  faith  and  then  fail  away,  like  land  which 
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drinks  the  fertilizing  rain  and  then  only  bears  thorns  and 
thistles  (vv.  4-8).  We  think  better  of  you  than  this,  and 
count  on  your  continual  diligence  {w,  9-12).  Take  example 
by  Abraham,  to  whom  God  sware  a  great  oath  and  who 
obtained  the  promise  ;  which  promise  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Jesus  has  gone  before  us  within  the  veil 
as  a  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (vy.  13-20). 

The  next  chapter,  Heb.  7,  explains  that  in  virtue  of  various 
resemblances  Melchizedek  (Qen.  14)  is  a  type  of  Christ ;  and 
just  as  Melchizedek  was  superior  to  Abraham  and  blessed  him, 
so  is  Christ  superior  to  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  introduces  a 
better  dispensation  than  the  Jewish. 


1  Lent  E  a  Mark  14.  1-26.    The  story  of  the  Passion 
(St.  Mark's  account)  hegim. 

1  Iient  B  6  2  Corinthians  4.    External  stress  ami  strain 
overcome  by  the  force  of  inward  faith. 

Filled  with  the  glory  of  this  ministry  (end  of  ch,  3)  our 
preaching  is  outspoken.  Unlike  our  intriguing  opponents, 
We  have  a  plain  straight-forward  tale  to  tell.  If  it  fails  to 
go  home  it  is  because  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are 
blind  and  cannot  see.  We  preach,  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ  as  Lord,  in  order  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  may 
shine  upon  you  {vv.  1-6  ;  comp.  v,  15). 

All  this  is  God's  doing.  If  we  die  with  Christ  (i.  e.  suffer 
and  are  opposed  and  antagonized  like  Him)  we  shall  also 
rise  (i.  e.  triumph  over  all  these  obstacles)  with  Him.  Our 
faith  sustains  us  imder  any  amoimt  of  outward  pressure 
{vv,  7-15).  We  look  beyond  the  present  distress  to  an 
eternal  hope  {vv,  16-18). 
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2  Lent  M  a  Matthew  9.  1-17.    Specimens  of  our  Lord's 
early  ministry. 

Healing  of  the  paralytic  {w.  1-8) ;  call  of  Matthew  {v.  9) ; 
publicans  and  sinners  (t?y.  10-13);  fasting  {vv.  14,  15);  the 
patched  garment  and  the  old  wineskins  (vv,  16,  17). 

The  importance  of  these  incidents  and  sayings  lies  in 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  nature  of  our  Lord's 
mission,  (i)  From  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  we  learn 
that  He  claimed  the  power  to  forgive  sins  {v.  6) ;  (ii)  from 
the  call  of  Matthew  and  the  feast  in  his  house,  that  He 
felt  Himself  to  be  sent  especially  to  the  outcast  classes— 
the  *  publicans'  or  tax-collectors  had  a  bad  name  among 
their  countrymen  {w,  11,  12);  and  (iii)  from  the  sayings 
which  follow,  that  our  Lord's  methods  were  new  and  all 
of  a  piece:  e.g.  that  ^fasting'  meant  something  different 
for  His  disciples  from  what  it  meant  for  the  Pharisees, 
and  that  as  His  teaching  was  new  so  also  the  practices 
and  mode  of  life  that  went  with  His  teaching  must  be 
new;  a  rough  new  patch  on  a  worn-out  garment  and 
strong  heady  wine  in  worn-out  skins  could  not  go  together. 

2  Lent  M  h  Hebrews  9.  11-28.     The  supreme  value  of  tlie 
High  Priestiiood  and  Death  of  Christ, 

The  unknown  author  of  this  epistle,  being  familiar  with 
the  Jewish  system  of  sacrifices  and  having  entered  into 
its  inner  spirit  and  meaning,  sees  in  the  high-priesthood 
and  death  of  Christ  a  unique  value  above  anything  that 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  system.  He  singles  out 
two  events  in  the  scheme  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices :  (1)  the 
annual  entry  of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy  of  holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  16.  2-17),  and  (2)  the 
solemn  ratification  of  the  Finst  Covenant  (Ex.  24.  6-8) ; 
and  in  respect  to  each  of  these  he  notes  the  vast  superiority 
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of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  of  which  indeed  the  Jewish 
was  but  a  type  and  shadow.  It  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  system  that  there  must  be  death — a  sacrifice 
that  involved  the  shedding  of  blood  (w.  i6,  22).  Now  the 
great  Christian  sacrifice  was  the  Death  of  Christ,  which 
was  superior  in  three  ways :  (i)  the  blood  that  He  oflFered 
was  not  that  of  animals  but  His  own  (w.  12,  14) ;  (ii)  His 
sacrifice  was  made  once  for  all  {vv.  12,  26,  28  ;  comp.  10.  1-3, 
10-12,  18) ;  (iii)  the  holy  place  into  which  He  entered  was 
no  symbolical  building— which  stood  for  heaven— but  the 
actual  heaven  itself  {v.  24). 

w.  15-17.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  same  Greek  word  means 
both  *  testament '  (or  '  will ')  and  *  covenant  *  ;  but  in  either 
case  there  must  be  a  death  before  testament  or  covenant  can 
become  valid. 

2  Lent  JB  a  Mark  14.  27-52.    The  story  of  the  Passion 
(St.  Mark's  account)  contimted, 

2  Lent  E  &  2  Corinthians  5.    The  outlook  of  an  Apostle. 

A  most  important  chapter.  St.  Paul  is  at  bay.  He  is 
defending  himself  against  his  opponents  who  challenge  his 
claim  to  be  an  Apostle  ;  but  his  thoughts  move  in  a  higher 
region  than  their  attacks,  and  he  brings  out  one  by  one 
some  of  the  deepest  truths  of  his  religion. 

He  expects  the  Lord's  Second  Coming  when  a  new  and 
heavenly  body  will  be  *  drawn  on  over '  his  present  suffering 
earthly  body  {w.  1-4).  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  he 
already  has  in  part  makes  him  feel  what  it  will  be  to  be 
ever  with  his  Lord  {w,  5-8) ;  and  this  makes  him  eager  to 
face  the  judgement  that  awaits  him  {w.  9-10). 

With  this  dread  judgement  before  him  the  Apostle 
throws  his  whole  heart  into  his  work  for  his  converts 
(w.  II,  12).  His  great  motive  is  his  sense  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  who  died  for  all  men  and  so  won  their  full 
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allegiance  (vv.  14-^7).  It  is  the  good  news  of  the  recon- 
ciliation thus  wrought  mth  God  that  he  is  commissioned 
to  preach  (w,  18-21). 

V,  16.  It  would  seem  that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  some  more 
or  less  slight  and  distant  personal  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  he 
may  have  laid  some  stress  on  this  in  asserting  his  own  apostle- 
ship  ;  but  his  faith  was  really  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  in  Christ 
as  Spirit. 

V,  ai.  '  made  to  be  sin' :  i.e.  caused  Him  to  be  treated  as  if 
He  were  sinful  though  He  had  no  sin  of  His  own ;  the  sin  for 
which  He  suffered  was  ours  (comp.  Isa.  53.  5) ;  in  order  that  we 
might  be  treated  as  if  we  were  righteous. 


3  Lent  M  a  Matthew  18.  1-14.    Christ's  little  ones. 

The  little  child  as  a  pattern  (St.  Matthew's  version ; 
comp.  Sexagesima  M  a)  (vv.  1-4).  Guilt  of  tempting  and 
misleading  the  little  ones  {w,  5-7).  Cut  away  the  causes 
of  temptation  {vv.  8,  9).  Preciousness  of  the  little  ones 
{w.  10-14). 

V.  10.  On  the  subject  of  ^guardian  angels'  comp.   Tobit  5.  ai, 
12.  13,  Acts  12.  15. 

3  Lent  M  h  Hebrews  10.  19-39.    An  exhortation  to  make 
full  use  of  Christian  privileges. 

This  exhortation  is  based  on  a  summary  review  of  the 
teaching  about  Christ  as  High  Priest  which  has  preceded 
{vv.  19-22),  and  is  enforced  by  the  strictness  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation {vv.  26-31)  and  a  reminder  of  the  zeal  which  the 
Hebrew  Christians  had  shown  in  the  early  days  of  per- 
secution {w.  32-39). 

3  Lent  E  a  Mark  14.  53-72.    Story  of  the  Passion 
(St.  Mark's  version)  conti/nimf. 
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3  Lent  E  &  2  Corinthians  5.  20 — 7.  i.     St,  Paul  a^s 
ambassador  for  Christ 

Motive  power  of  the  Apostle's  ministry— the  sense  of  our 
sins  and  of  the  deliverance  from  them  wrought  by  Christ 
(5.  20,  21).  The  Apostle's  entreaty :  Do  not  lose  the  favour- 
able moment  (6.  i,  2).  This  urgent  appeal  runs  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  seeming  contradictions  of  his 
career  (6.  3-10).  He  is  large-hearted  and  would  fain  see 
the  Corinthians  as  large-hearted  (6.  11 -13).  He  begs  them 
to  keep  clear  of  heathenism,  to  keep  themselves  fit  to  be 
a  temple  for  God  (6.  14—7.  i). 

4  Lent  M  a  Luke  15.    The  penitent's  return. 

Three  parables  to  illustrate  the  recovery  of  erring  souls, 
(i)  The  lost  sheep  {vv.  3-7) ;  (ii)  The  lost  piece  of  silver 
{m\  8-10) ;  (iii)  The  lost  son  (w,  11-32).  A  leading  point 
in  each  case  is  the  joy  of  recovery. 

4  Lent  M  h  Hebrews  12.    Another  chapter  of  exhortation. 

Follow  the  great  example  of  the  patience  of  Christ 
{vv.  1-3).  The  uses  of  chastening  {vv,  4-13).  Keep  up 
a  high  standard  of  peaceableness  and  holiness  {vv,  14-17). 
If  the  severity  of  the  old  dispensation  was  so  great,  how 
much  more  severe  the  claims  of  the  new  {vv.  18-29). 

4  Lent  E  a  Mark  15.  1-21.     The  story  of  the  Passion 
(St.  Mark's  account)  contimted, 

4  Lent  E  &  2  Corinthians  9.    The  collections  at  Corinth. 

There  was  money  to  be  collected  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  knew  that  the  Corinthians  would 
be  ready  for  this,  but  he  had  sent  a  deputation  to  arrange 
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matters  and  see  that  his  praises  of  them  were  made  good 
(vv.  1-5).  There  follows  a  little  bit  of  classical  exhortation 
on  the  duty  of  almsgiving  {vv.  6-1 1).  It  ijot  only  benefits 
others,  but  makes  them  thank  God  and  pray  for  you 

{vv.  1 2-1 5). 

6  Lent  M  a  Matthew  20.  17-28.     '  Not  to  he  ministered  unto 
hut  to  minister.' 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  prediction  of  the  Passion 
{vv.  17-19).  On  this  follows  the  ambition  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  and  their  mother  {vv.  20-24).  A^^  ^^®  correction 
of  this  ambition  leads  back  to  the  thought  of  the  Passion 
and  the  spirit  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  went  to  meet  it 
{vv.  25-28).  His  career  was  not  to  end  in  a  climax  of  glory 
but  in  a  climax  of  service.  [St.  John's  view  was  diflFerent ; 
see  on  2  Epiphany  B  a.] 

V.  22.  The  brothers  little  knew  what  they  were  undertaking 
so  lightly :  *cup  .  ,  .  baptism'  are  both  expressions  which  have 
a  deep  and  solemn  religious  meaning ;  it  is  the  agony  of  Qeth- 
semane  (Matt.  26.  39,  42)  and  of  Calvary  (Matt.  27.  46). 

5  Lent  M  6  Hebrews  13.  1-2 1.     Various  precepts. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  number  of  short  detached 
precepts,  on  such  subjects  as  hospitality,  care  for  prisoners, 
chastity  in  marriage,  freedom  from  the  love  of  money, 
respect  for  the  example  of  teachers,  stability  in  doctrine 
{vv.  1-8).  The  longer  section  {vv.  9-13)  reminds  us  of 
1  Cor.  10.  14-22,  advising  the  converts  to  keep  clear  of 
Jewish  worship  (as  the  Corinthian  letter  of  heathen)  and 
applying  allegorically  the  fact  that,  as  with  the  body  of  the 
bullock  that  was  burned  without  the  camp  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  16.  27)  so  also  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
took  place  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  {vv.  9-13).    The 
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closing  w.  20,  21  are  notable  as  gathering  up  in  brief  the 
teaching  of  the  Epistle  on  the  sacrificial  significance  of  the 
Death  of  Christ. 

f.  15.  *We  have  an  altar*:  comp.  *  the  table  of  the  Lord'  in 
1  Cor.  10.  21. 

$  Lent  B  a  Mark  15.  22-47.    The  Cnmfiockm 
(St.  Mark's  account). 

6  Lent  B  ft  2  Corinthians  11.  16— 12.  10.    The  labours  and 
ecstasies  of  an  Apostle ;  strength  in  weakness, 

St.  Paul  meets  his  enemies  on  their  own  ground.  The 
passage  is  a  fine  example  at  once  of  his  irony  (scornful 
assumption  of  his  opponents'  point  of  view)  and  of  his 
fiery  eloquence.  The  Corinthians  are  meek  enough  to- 
wards his  opponents.  Yet  he  is  as  good  a  Jew  as  they 
are ;  but  in  the  cause  of  Christ  they  have  no  record  to 
compare  with  his  (11.  16-33).  His  sufferings  have  been 
m^-tched  by  his  ecstatic  visions,  of  which  he  speaks  with 
bated  breath  as  if  they  had  happened  to  some  one  else 
(12.  1-6).  To  balance  these  he  had  his  own  special  trial 
(probably  some  exhausting  form  of  illness) ;  yet  even  that 
brought  blessing  to  his  spirit  (12.  7-10). 

Palm  Sunday  M  Matthew  26.    TJie  story  of  the  Passion 
(St.  Matthew's  account). 

Palm  Sunday  E  a  Luke  19.  29-48.    St.  Luhe's  accotmt 
of  the  early  days  of  Holy  Week, 

Palm  Simday  B  h  John  12.  1-19.    St.  John's  accotmt  of 
the  early  days  of  Holy  Week. 
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Monday  in  Holy  Week  ME  John  14.    The  discourse  in 
the  wpper  room. 

To  have  seen  the  Son  is  to  have  seen  the  Father 
(t;t;.i-io).  The  works  of  the  Son  are  the  worics  of  the 
Father,  and  He  will  pass  on  the  power  of  doing  them 
to  the  disciples  (m,  10-14).  The  gift  of  the  Comforter 
{w.  15-21).  The  manifestation  of  Christ  is  for  the  faith- 
ful and  not  for  the  world  {vv,  22-24).  Words  of  farewell : 
the  Son  departs,  leaving  peace  behind  Him,  and  makes 
way  for  the  Comforter  {w,  25-31). 

w.  16,  26.  *  The  Comforter*  t  see  below  on  cK  16. 

Tuesday  in  Holy  Week  MB  John  15.  Further  Discourse, 

Jesus  the  true  Vine(t>y.  1-6).  The  chain  of  love  :  from 
the  Father  to  the  Son,  from  the  Son  to  the  disciples,  and 
from  one  disciple  to  another  {vv.  7-16).  The  world  hates 
and  will  persecute  both  Master  and  disciples  {vv,  17-25).  But 
the  Spirit  bears  witness,  and  so  too  do  the  disciples 
{}>v,  26,  27). 

Wednesday  in  Holy  Week  MB  John  16.    The  promise 
of  the  Comforter. 

*  Comforter '  is  an  inadequate  rendering.  R.  V.  mm'g. 
is  nearer  the  mark,  with  *  Advocate '  or  *  Helper ' : 
*  comfort '  is  part  of  the  idea,  but,  in  our  modern  sense  of 
the  word  only  a  small  part.  '  Champion '  would  embrace 
more  of  the  full  meaning.  It  is  a  name  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  who,  the  Lord  declared,  would  take  His  place  when 
He  was  gone.  The  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  the  wide 
activities  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  what  we  call  the  Apostolic 
Age. 
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Analysis  :  Persecution  awaits  you,  and  you  sorrow  for 
My  departure.  But  I  must  depart,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  come  {w.  1-7).  He  will  bring  home  to  the  world  the 
outstanding  facts  of  sin,  righteousness,  judgement  (w,  8- 
11).  He  will  teach  you  what  I  cannot  teach  you  now 
(w.  12-15).  The  time  is  soon  coming  when  you  will 
grieve  for  Me  ;  but  it  will  not  be  for  long.  I  will  return 
to  you,  and  then  you  may  freely  address  your  prayers  in 
My  Name  (w.  16-24).  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  came 
forth  from  God  and  return  to  God,  leaving  the  world 
overcome  (vv,  25-33). 

Thursday  in  Holy  Week  M  John  17.    The  High-priesUy 
Prayer. 

This  chapter  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  *  High-piiestly 
Prayer '  because  it  is  the  last  solemn  prayer  in  which  our 
Lord  offers  up  to  God  Himself  and  His  work  before  His 
approaching  sacrifice.  As  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel,  He 
looks  through  and  beyond  the  sacrifice  to  His  return  to 
the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  (w,  1-5).  At 
the  same  time  He  intercedes  for  the  little  band  of  disciples 
whom  by  the  Father's  gift  He  had  gathered  round  Him 
(v^v,  6-16)  and  prays  that  they  may  be  included  in  His  self- 
consecration  [vv.  17-19),  and  not  only  they  but  those 
who  believe  through  them  {v.  20),  with  the  further  aim 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  disciples  may  be  brought  to 
share  in  the  consummated  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(vv.  21-26). 

Thursday  in  Holy  Week  E  John  13.  1-35.     The  Last 
Supper. 

This  is  St.  John's  account,  which  does  not  repeat  matters 
that  have  been  already  told  in  the  other  Gospels  (like  the 
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Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  the  spiritual  significance  of 
which  had  been  enlarged  upon  in  ch.  6),  but  substitutes 
the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  with  the  lesson  of 
humility  contained  therein  {w,  1-20).  This  is  followed  by 
the  indication  of  the  traitor  Judas  {w.  21-30)  and  the  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another  (w.  31-35).  On  the 
part  in  this  scene  played  by  the  beloved  disciple  see 
St.  John  Evangelist  (p.  18). 
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0005  f  tt5a8  an5  Easter  H)ai? 

These  two  Holy  Days— the  great  Fast  and  the  great 
Feast  of  the  Church— were  origmally  one.  They  formed 
together  the  oldest  Christian  commemoration,  which  was 
in  fact  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the 
Passover.  The  Apostles  went  on  keeping  the  Jewish 
Feasts  (see  Acts  20.  i6),  including  the  Passover,  to  which 
they  very  soon  gave  a  Christian  turn  (1  Cor.  5.  7,  8).  They 
kept  it  in  all  probability— at  least  in  the  first  instance— in 
the  old  Jewish  sense  as  the  great  Feast  of  Deliverance  or 
Eedemption.  But  in  its  Christian  application  it  became 
after  a  time  necessary  to  divide  it  into  the  day  of  the  Death 
of  Christ— the  culmination  of  the  great  Fast— and  the  day 
of  His  Resurrection. 

Good  Friday  M  John  18.    SL  John's  account  of  the 
Passion. 

St.  John's  account  of  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  by 
Pilate  and  of  the  Crucifixion  is  read  as  the  Gospel  for 
Good  Friday.  And  therefore,  just  as  at  Quinquagesima 
1  Cor.  13  is  read  as  the  Epistle  while  1  Cor.  12,  which  leads 
up  to  it,  is  taken  for  the  lesson,  so  here  the  earlier  chapter 
John  18  becomes  the  lesson,  preparing  for  the  Gospel.  It 
contains  the  narratives  of  (i)  the  arrest  of  our  Lord 
(vv,  I- 11);  (ii)  the  preliminary  examination  before  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  (w,  12-14,  19-24)  and  (iii)  concurrently  with 
this  (w.  15-18,  25-27)  the  story  of  Peter's  denial ;  (iv)  the 
first  part  of  the  trial  before  Pilate  (w.  28-40).  The  Jewish 
authorities  no  longer  possessed  the  power  of  inflicting 
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capital  punishment,  which  was  reserved  for  the  Boman 
governor  Pilate.  Accordingly  the  examinations  before 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  (it  is  not  clear  where  the  one  ended 
and  the  other  began)  were  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
a  charge  which  could  be  laid  before  Pilate. 

Good  Friday  B  a  John  19.  31-42.    After  the  death  of 
Jesm. 

The  pierced  side  (vv.  31-37);  the  anointing  by  Nico- 
demus  {vv.  38-40) ;  the  burial  {w.  41-42).  The  reason  why 
so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  pierced  side  comes  out  in 
1  John  5.  6  (see  St.  John  Evangelist  E). 

Good  Friday  E  6  1  Peter  2.  1 1-25.    The  perfect  example  of 
patience  in  undeserved  suffering. 

Christians  should  set  an  example  of  clean  living  among 
the  heathen  {vv,  11,  12).  They  should  show  due  respect 
for  constituted  authorities  {vv.  13-17).  There  is  some 
merit  in  patience  under  undeserved  suffering,  such  as  that 
endured  by  Christ  {vv,  18-25). 

Easter  Eve  M  Luke  23.  50-56.    St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
anointing  hy  Nicodemus  and  burial  of  Jesus. 

Easter  Eve  E  John  2.  13-22.    The  Temple  destroyed  and 
raised  in  three  days. 

Easter  Day  M  Revelation  1.  4-18.     Vision  of  the  Risen 
Christ  in  glory. 

Greeting  by  the  seer  to  the  seven  churches  of  Roman 
Asia :  he  prays  for  grace  and  peace  upon  them  from  God 
and  from  the  sevenfold  Spirit  and  from  Jesus  Christ  who 
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was  cinicified  but  will  come  again  in  power  {w.  4-8).  On 
a  Sunday,  as  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  he  (the  seer) 
fell  into  a  trance  and  had  a  vision  of  Christ  in  glory,  in 
the  form  of  a  man  (comp.  Dan.  7.  13),  gorgeously  apparel- 
led as  a  high-priest  and  surrounded  by  seven  golden  lamp- 
stands,  typifying  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  each  of  the 
seven  churches,  and  with  other  typical  attributes.  The 
Figure  thus  seen  proclaims  Himself  to  be  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  eternally  alive  and  the  vanquisher  of 
death  (t^t;.  9-1S). 

Easter  Day  E  a  John  20.  1 1-23.  Ajopearance  of  the  Bisen 
Christ  to  Mary  Magdalen  and  to  the  Apostles  m  the  absence 
of  Thomas, 

Easter  Day  E  6  Komans  6. 1-13.    I>ying  to  sin  and  rising 
with  Christ. 

At  the  present  time  Christians  are  usually  baptized  as 
children  and  by  water  sprinkled  upon  them,  not  by  total 
immersion.  But  in  the  first  age  converts  were  for  the 
most  part  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  they  were 
baptized  by  going  down  into  a  running  stream  so  that  the 
water  completely  covered  them.  St.  Paul  compared  this 
process  to  dying  and  rising  again ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
act  of  being  baptized  brought  with  it  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  spoke  of  the  process  as  dying  and  rising 
again  toith  Christ  There  was  the  outward  act,  and  there 
was  also  the  inward  spiritual  significance  of  the  act. 
Being  baptized  was  thus  a  great  crisis  and  dividing- 
line  in  the  life  of  each  individual.  It  meant,  or  ought  to 
mean,  a  break  with  the  sinful  past  and  a  new  start  with 
Christ's  help  for  the  future.  It  is  to  this  experience  that 
the  Apostle  appeals.    He  reminds  his  readers,  many  of 
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whom  had  been  heathen,  that  they  had  done  with  the  old 
life  and  were  pledged  to  the  new  one.  But  liis  language  is 
a  little  difficult  because  he  runs  all  the  different  sides  and 
aspects  of  the  act  together  and  treats  them  as  forming  a 
single  whole.  He  has  in  his  mind  throughout  the  Death 
and  Kesurrection  of  Christ,  and  he  regards  the  Christian 
as  (through  his  baptism)  dying  and  rising  with  Him. 
Hence  the  suitability  of  the  passage  for  Easter  Day. 

Easter  Monday  M  Luke  24.  1-12.    St,  Luke's  account 
Cftlie  first  Easter  Morning, 

Easter  Monday  E  1  Peter  1.  1-12.    Theprospect  of  salvation 
opened  up  hy  the  Besurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

By  the  time  that  St.  Peter  wrote  this  epistle  the  letters 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  had 
come  to  be  a  kind  of  pattern  for  other  Christian  leaders. 
Accordingly  St.  Peter,  writing  to  converts  scattered  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  after  an  elaborate  greeting, 
packs  into  what  is  really  one  long  sentence— much  as 
St.  Paul  had  done  in  Eph.  1— a  reminder  of  the  hope  of 
salvation  secured  for  them  by  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Analysis  :  Threefold  invocation  of  blessing,  in  which 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  God  the  Son  all 
take  part  (w.  i,  2).  Hope  of  eternal  salvation  arising  out 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  {vv,  3-5).  This  hope, 
although  its  object  is  not  seen,  sustains  Christians  in  all 
their  trials  {vv,  6-9).  Prophets  had  inquired  after  this 
great  salvation,  which  was,  however,  not  for  them  but  for 
those  in  whom  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  (w,  10-12). 
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Easter  Tuesday  M  Matthew  28.  i-io.    St.  Matthew's 
accotmt  of  the  first  Easter  mommg, 

Easter  Tuesday  E  1  Peter  1.  13-25.    Live  a  life  worthy 
of  this  prospect. 

Christians  should  make  an  eflfbrt  to  lead  lives  worthy  of 
the  salvation  thus  set  before  them :  and  therefore  woi-thy 
of  God  the  Father,  who  bids  them  be  .holy  as  He  is  holy 
{iw.  13-17) ;  worthy  of  God  the  Son,  who  shed  His  blood  to 
redeem  them  (w.  18-21) ;  worthy  of  the  new  birth  which 
pledges  them  to  brotherly  love  and  the  sure  promise  of 
the  Gospel  (tw.  22-25). 

1  Easter  M  a  Luke  24.  13-35.    The  toalk  to  Emmaus, 

1  Easter  M  6  1  Corinthians  16.  1-28.    The  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Christian. 

The  chain  of  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(vv.  i-i  i).  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  guarantee  of 
our  own  (m.  12-19).  Adam's  sin  brought  death  ;  the  risen 
Christ  brings  life  :  so  the  destiny  of  mankind  is  evolved 
in  due  order,  until  Christ  hands  over  His  kingdom  to  God 
(tw.  20-28.) 

1  Easter  E  a  John  20.  24-31.    Tlie  Sunday  after  the 
Besurrection  (continuing  Easter  Day  E  a). 

We  have  already  had  the  scene  on  the  evening  of  the 
Besurrection  Day ;  this  is  now  supplemented  by  the  corre- 
sponding scene  seven  days  later.  At  the  first  St.  Thomas 
had  been  absent;  at  the  second  he  is  present,  and  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  {w.  24-29). 
Preliminary  close  of  the  Gospel  declaring  its  double  purpose 
(w.  30,  31). 
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St.  Thomas  is  represented  in  the  Gospel  as  an  honest,  simple, 
and  faithful  soul  {ch,  11.  i6),  but  of  dull,  matter-of-fact,  despond- 
ing temperament,  deficient  in  insight  and  imagination.  It  is 
hinted  that  the  faith  which  demands  the  evidence  of  sight  is 
inferior  to  that  which  proceeds  by  spiritual  intuition ;  but  the 
lower  faith  is  not  condemned. 


1  Eaater  B  h  Bevelation  5.     Worship  m  heaven  [of  God  cmd] 
cf  Christ. 

This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  Rev.  4,  and  cannot 
be  undei*stood  without  it.  The  whole  forms  the  vision 
(in  symbol)  of  the  interior  of  heaven.  Prom  ch,  4  is  taken 
over  the  representation  of  the  throne  of  God.  That  which 
is  i^ated  upon  the  throne  is  left  uudescribed,  except  as 
intense  brightness  sparkling  like  jewels.  Arching  over 
the  throne  is  a  rainbow,  and  before  it  are  seven  lamps  of 
fire  denoting  the  sevenfold  Spirit.  Prom  about  the  throne 
emerge  the  forms  of  four  'living  creatures'  in  the  like- 
ness respectively  of  a  lion,  a  young  steer,  a  man,  and  an 
eagle,  embodying  all  that  in  nature  is  strongest  and 
noblest.  They  are  sprinkled  over  with  eyes,  to  signify 
the  divine  omniscience.  In  an  outer  circle  round  the 
throne  are  four-and-twenty  elders  (angelic  'princes')  of 
the  nations,  as  in  Dan.  10.  13.  [The  imagery  is  based 
upon  the  visions  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  6)  and  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  1), 
somewhat  simplified .  ]  The  living  creatures  and  the  elders 
do  homage  continually  before  the  throne. 

CJi.  5  begins  with  the  incident  of  the  sealed  roll,  con- 
taining the  secrets  of  the  future  (4.  i),  which  only  the 
Messiah— the  crucified  Messiah,  in  the  guise  of  a  slaughtered 
lamb— can  open  {tw,  1-7).  His  taking  of  the  roll  is  hailed 
with  hymns  of  praise,  first  from  the  inner  circle  of  the 
living  creatures  and  elders  (vv.  8-10),  and  then  from  coimt- 
less  angels  (w.  11,  12),  and  lastly  in  chorus  from  all 
creation  {w.  13,  14). 
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».  5.  *  the  Lion  that  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of  David '. 
The  patriarch  Jacob,  in  blessing  the  twelve  tribes,  compared 
Judah  to  a  lion  (G-en.  49.  9) ;  hence  the  title  *  Lion  of  Judah '  is 
given  to  the  chief  descendant  of  the  tribe,  the  Messiah,  who  is 
also  called  the  *  root,  or  shoot,  of  David  or  of  Jesse '  (Isa.  11.  i,  10). 

V.  6.  'a  Lamb  standing, as  though  it  had  been  slain ' ;  i.e.  the 
crucified  Christ,  typified  by  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  (Exod. 
12.  3  ;  1  Cor.  5.  7 ;  John  1.  29,  36,  &c.). 

*  having  seven  hoi*ns ' ;  significant  of  strength. 

*  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  spirits  of  God  ' :  signifying  plenary 
endowment  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (ch.  1.  4,  &c.). 


2  Easter  M  a  John  5.  19-29.    Life  imparted  hy  the  Father 
and  the  Son, 

The  central  thought  of  the  Easter  season  is  that  of  Life. 
If  the  Father  is  the  source  of  life,  so  also  is  the  Son,  who 
does  all  that  the  Father  does  {vv.  19-21,  26).  The  Judge- 
ment is  no  impediment  to  this  because  judgement  also  is 
committed  to  the  Son,  both  now  {vv,  22-24,  27)  and  at  the 
last  day  (vv,  25,  28). 

Note  how  this  passage  turns  round  two  main  topics  of  the 
Gospel — Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  salvation  as  eternal  life 
{ch.  20.  31).  — 

V,  24  strikes  the  note  of  personal  experience.  The  author  of 
the  Gospel /<?Z^  this  confidence  in  himself  (*  hath  passed '). 

2  Easter  M  6  1  Corinthians  15.  35-58.     The  Besurrection 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian, 

The  great  chapter  continues  at  a  high  level  of  rapt 
inspiration. 

The  analogy  of  nature  (that  of  the  seed  sown  in  the 
ground)  shows  that  death  and  dissolution  must  precede 
a  new  life  (vv,  35-3^).  Every  state  of  being  has  its  own 
appropriate  organization  (vv,  38-41).  So  the  body  which 
rises  again  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  which  is 
laid  in  the  grave  (vv,  42-44).  The  proper  order  is  first  the 
body  of  natural  life  (common  to  man  and  animals)  which 
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starts  from  Adam,  and  then  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
body  which  starts  from  Christ  {w,  45-49).  Flesh  and  blood 
have  no  place  in  the  world  to  come  {v.  50).  For  those  who 
are  alive  when  the  end  comes,  there  will  be  an  instan- 
taneous change,  by  which  the  perishable  will  give  place  to 
the  eternal  (w,  51-54),  and  the  power  of  death  will  be 
brought  to  an  end  {w,  54-57).  The  attitude  which  fits 
this  prospect  is  a  sober  constancy  {v.  58). 

V,  44.  'a  natural  body* :  more  nearly,  *  sensual-  (as  in  Jas.  3.  15) 
or  *  sensible';  i.e.  (as  explained  above)  adapted  to  the  life  that 
is  common  to  men  and  animals. 

2  Easter  E  a  John  21.    The  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus 
at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  {or  Tiberias). 

This  chapter  is  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  at  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  to  seven  disciples,  and  of  the  haul  of  fishes 
(vv.  1-14) ;  also  of  the  scene  between  Peter  and  the  beloved 
disciple  (vv,  15-23).  At  the  end  {ri\  24,  25)  a  small  circle  of 
witnesses  in  the  background  vouches  for  the  truth  (i.  e.  the 
deep  spiritual  truth)  of  the  Gospel. 

2  Easter  E  b  Fhilippians  3.  7-21 .    Eesurrection  as  the  goal 
of  the  Christian's  ccUlvng, 

A  concise  summary  of  St.  Paul's  Gospel  as  it  had  been 
taught  in  the  Epistle  to  Romans,  culminating  in  the  Resur- 
rection (vv.  7-1 1 ).  The  rule  of  progressive  attainment 
(vv.  12-16).  Beware  of  the  earthly-minded  ;  set  your  hearts 
on  the  life  above  {vv.  17-21). 

V .  9.  There  were  two  ways  of  attaining  to  a  state  of  righteous- 
ness (or  acceptance  with  God) :  one  by  strict  obedience  to  the 
Law  of  Moses — in  regard  to  this  St.  Paul  had  just  said  (Phil.  3. 6) 
that  before  his  conversion  he  had  been  *  found  blameless  \ 
though  we  can  see  from  Rom.  7.  7-35  that  this  apparent  blame- 
lessness  was  only  outward  and   superficial ;    and   the   other   a 
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condition  brought  about  by  God  in  answer  to  faith  (an  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  of  the  Gospel  which  was  ii  guarantee  of 
right  conduct). 


3  Easter  M  a  Mark  5.  21-43.    Th^  healing  of  the  woma/n 
mth  the  issue  of  blood  and  of  Jdirus's  daiighter. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  the  power  of  Christ  over  life. 


3  Easter  M  h  Acts  2.  22-47.    ^t-  Peter's  speech  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  its  sequel. 

By  an  appeal  to  the  Kesurrection  {vv.  24^  31,  32),  fore- 
shadowed in  Pss.  16.  8-1 1,  110.  I,  St.  Peter  proves  that 
God  had  made  the  crucified  Jesus  *  both  Lord  and  Christ ' 
(i.  e.  Messiah,  whom  the  Jews  expected  and  acknowledged). 

This  led  to  some  three  thousand  persons  receiving 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in  token  of  their 
repentance  and  with  a  view  to  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins 
{w.  37-41).  They  proceeded  to  join  in  the  closer  life  of 
the  new  community,  in  solemn  meals  after  the  manner  of 
those  which  Christ  had  initiated  and  in  the  round  of 
prayer  (v.  42).  The  disciples  were  provided  for  from  a  com- 
mon stock  to  which  all  contributed,  and  they  went  on  with 
the  same  regular  course,  partly  in  the  Temple  and  partly  in 
their  private  houses ;  it  was  a  life  of  simple  and  cheerful 
religion,  which  was  accepted  by  the  people  and  brought 
daily  accessions  to  their  numbers  {w,  43-47). 

3  Easter  E  a  John  11.  1-44.    The  raising  of  Lazarus, 

The  signal  proof  that  *  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he 
wiir  (John  5.  21). 
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The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  op  Asia. 

The  Book  of  Kevelation  opens  with  an  ecstatic  vision  of 
the  glorified  Christ  vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  John.  In 
it  he  is  empowered  to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
leading  Christian  churches  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia 
(the  old  kingdom  of  Pergamum,  carved  out  of  the 
Western  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which  became  a 
Roman  province  in  129  b.  c.  ).  These  churches  were  planted 
along  the  great  Roman  roads  which  in  a  sort  of  irregular- 
shaped  loop  commanded  the  chief  centres  of  population 
and  the  interior  of  the  province. 

The  prophet  sees  persecution  coming  over  the  churches 
of  these  flourishing  cities;  and,  writing  like  the  old 
prophets  in  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ,  he  sends 
them  words  of  mingled  encouragement  and  warning.  The 
persecution  is  to  be  a  trial  of  faith,  though  not  upon  an 
•extreme  scale ;  only  a  single  martyr  is  mentioned  who 
had  already  fallen  {cK  2.  13).  It  was  to  come  with  a 
sudden  gust,  and  at  Smyrna  was  to  last  for  ten  days,  in 
which  some  of  the  faithful  were  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
(ch,  2.  10).  In  the  case  of  Smyrna  and  of  Philadelphia 
the  movement  was  instigated  by  the  Jews,  and  is  doubt- 
less to  be  thought  of  as  in  Acts  13.  50,  14.  i,  2,  5,  17.  5  flf., 
13,  18.  12  ff. 

As  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  churches,  the  chief 
danger  would  seem  to  have  been  from  laxity  in  the  matter 
of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols  (see  p.  41)  and  of  fornica- 
tion. The  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  (2.  6,  15),  which  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  the  'Nicolas'  of  Acts  6.  5, 
would  seem  to  have  been  associated  with  these  pi'actices, 
as  was  also  *  the  woman  Jezebel '  at  Thyatira.  The  false 
teaching  on  these  heads  is  met  (in  2.  24, 25)  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  decree  of  Acts  15.  19,  20,  28,  29. 
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3  Easter  B  h  Revelation  2.  1-17.    Letters  to  the  churches  of 

Ephesm,  Smyrna,  cmd  Pergamum. 

Ephesus  and  Pergamum  were  great  historic  cities. 
Ephesus  was  the  present  capital  of  the  province  and  con- 
tained the  temple  of  Artemis,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Pergamum  had  not  long  ago  been  royal,  and  with 
its  temple-crowned  rock  towering  behind  it  still  had  a 
royal  aspect.  Smyrna,  though  more  modem,  with  its 
fine  harbour  was  rapidly  rising  in  wealth  and  importance. 

The  church  at  EpJiesus  had  some  good  to  be  said  of  it, 
but  on  the  whole  showed  a  falling  off  and  was  in  danger 
of  losing  its  place  of  honour. 

Of  Smyrna  the  opposite  of  this  was  true.  The  persecution 
would  be  short  and  sharp,  but  the  faithful  would  win  their 
crowns. 

Pergamum  had  had  its  martyr  and  was  a  seat  of  heathen- 
ism ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  Nicolaitans,  was  sound  in  the  main. 

V.  5.  '  thy  candlestick  * :  more  strictly '  lampstand ',  the  symbol 
of  the  church. 

4  Easter  M  a  Luke  16.  19-31.    Parable  of  tJie  Rich  Man 

and  Lazarus, 

The  details  of  the  picture  belong  to  the  popular  setting, 
and  must  not  be  supposed  to  carry  with  them  any  higher 
authority.       . 

.  4  Easter  M  h  Acts  3.    The  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
Bea/utiful  Gate  oftJie  Temple,  and  Peter's  speech  thereupon. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Beautiful  Gate  was 
the  gate  leading  into  the  Court  of  the  Women  or  from  that 
court  into  the  Court  of  the  Men  of  Israel.  In  either  case 
the  lame  man  would  be  in  view  of  all  who  went  up  to 
WQi*ship. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  class  of  miracle  is  one  upon 
which  much  light  has  been  thrown  in  recent  years. 

St.  Peter's  speech  is  a  compendium  of  the  early  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  as  presented  in  the  Acts.  It  may  be 
analysed  thus : 

This  miracle  of  healing  is  not  our  doing.  It  has  been 
wrought  by  the  virtue  which  the  God  of  our  fathers  has 
invested  in  the  ^ame  of  Jesus  His  Servant,  foretold  in 
Isa.  42.  I,  52.  13,  53.  11,  whom  you  rejected  but  God  raised 
from  the  dead  (vv.  12-16).  You  did  it  in  ignorance ;  but  it 
was  really  done  that  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  (vv,  17, 18). 
Therefore  repent,  that  He  may  come  again  from  heaven  and 
inaugurate  the  full  Messianic  reign  (vv.  19-21),  prophesied 
in  Deut.  18.  15,  18,  19,  and  in  all  the  line  of  prophets  from 
Samuel  onwai'ds  {vv.  22-24).  It  is  for  you  that  these 
prophecies  are  fulfilled  as  a  blessing  to  mankind  (vv.  25, 26). 

V.  13.  *  his  Servant  Jesus*  (R.  v.).  The  Greek  is  ambiguous :  it 
might  be  translated  '  Ghild '  as  well  as  *  Servant ' :  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  the  *  Servant  of  Jehovah '  in 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  42.  i ,  &c.,  as  above),  with  whom 
our  Lord  is  expressly  identified  in  Matt.  12.  18. 

V,  15.  *  Prince  of  life* :  one  who  has  command  of  life,  and  is 
the  first  to  have  such  command  of  it. 

V.  19.  ^Repent  ye  therefore  \  Observe  how  each  new  step  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  begins  with  an  exhortation  to 
repentance  (cp.  for  John  Baptist,  Mark  1.  4,  &c.  ;  for  our  Lord, 
Mark  1.  15,  &c. ;  also  ch.  2.  38).  The  Messiah  can  only  come  to 
a  penitent  people.  The  phrases  <  seasons  of  refreshing'  {v.  19, 
R.V.)  Himes  of  restoration'  (r.  21)  describe  His  complete  and 
final  Coming. 


4  Easter  E  a  Luke  7.  1-35.    Two  healings;  the  Ba^tisfs 
question  cmd  the  estimate  of  his  person  cmd  work. 

The  centurion's  servant  (tw.  i-io).  The  widow's  son  at 
Nain(iw.  11-17).  The  Baptist's  question  («w.  18-23).  Our 
Lord's  estimate  of  John  the  Baptist  {vv.  24-28).  Other 
estimates,  some  of  them  perverse  {vv.  29-35). 
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V,  II.  Nain  was  a  village  within  a  moderate  walk  SE.  of 
Nazareth,  on  a  bold  shoulder  of  the  high  ground  at  the  head  of 
the  plain  of  Jezreel. 

V.  29.  < justified  God':  showed  their  acceptance  of  God's 
appointment. 

^'  .^5«  *  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children  ' ;  Divine  Wis- 
dom is  recognized  (declared  to  be  in  the  right)  by  those  who  are 
loyal  to  it. 


4  Easter  B  h  Revelation  2.  18— 3.  6.    Letters  to  Thyatira 
and  Sardis. 

Thyatira  was  a  thriving  commercial  city;  the  church 
would  seem  to  have  been  small,  but  good  and  improving. 
The  worst  feature  was  the  influence  of  a  woman  who  called 
herself  a  prophetess,  but  whom  the  writer  calls  ^  a  Jezebel '. 
There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  at  Thyatira  of  the  shrine 
of  a  *  Sibyl '  or  heathen  prophetess ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  priestess  of  this  shrine  was  the  person  meant.  We 
know,  by  many  other  examples,  that  the  line  between 
Christians  and  heathen  was  not  sharply  drawn,  and  that 
Christians  were  exposed  to  non-Christian  influences;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Gnostics.  The 
*  deep  things  of  Satan '  would  seem  to  have  been  Gnostic 
teaching  (2. 18-29).  The  church  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sardis, 
with  but  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  was  really  dead 
(3.  1-6). 

5  Ea«ter  M  a  Luke  20.  27— 21.  4.    The  Saddiicees'  question ; 
the  Son  of  David ;  the  Scribes ;  tJie  widow's  mite. 

In  two  of  to-day's  lessons  the  prominent  actors  are 
Sadducees.  These  were  the  worldly  and  aristocratic  party, 
usually  in  possession  of  the  high  priesthood  and  of  posts  of 
dignity  round  the  high  priest.  They  were  literalists  in 
doctrine,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  denied  all 
forms  of  resurrection.  They  come  to  our  Lord  with  a 
puzzle  which  they  propound  in  a  spirit  of  scepticism.    He 
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rebukes  them,  and  presents  instead  a  large  imaginative 
vision  of  the  future  life,  disengaged  from  earthly  conditions, 
which  incidentally  puts  new  meaning  into  an  Old  Testa- 
ment phrase  (nv.  20-40).  * 

The  Jews  had  a  custom  called  the  Levi  rate  law  (from  Lat. 
kvir  ^  a  husband's  brother  *),  according  to  which,  if  a  man  died 
childless,  his  brother  (or  surviving  brothers  in  succession)  was 
to  marry  the  widow,  the  objejjt  being  to  perpetuate  the  family. 
This  gave  rise  to  perplexing  situations,  such  as  that  taken  hold 
of  by  the  Sadducees. 

The  question  raised  by  our  Lord  is  no  longer  addressed 
to  the  Sadducees  but  to  the  more  religious  Pharisees,  who 
included  many  professed  students  of  the  law.  The  object 
of  this  question,  which  was  of  the  kind  with  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  was  to  set  them  thinking. 
[  Taking  Ps.  JIG  as  written  of  the  Messiah,  he  invited  them 
to  consider  how  the  same  person  could  be  at  once  David's 
Son  and  David's  Lord.  No  answer  is  given  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  ^  Lord '  takes  precedence,  and  to  it  is  annexed  a  promise 
of  victory  (w.  41-44). 

Then  follows  a  denunciation  of  the  scribes  (vv.  45-47), 
and  the  incident  of  the  widow  and  her  two  mites  (21. 

1-4). 

21.  I.  The  name  ^  treasury '  was  given  to  certain  '  funnel-shaped ' 
boxes  in  the  Court  of  the  Women  (the  first  of  the  inner  courts  of 
the  Temple). 

6  Easter  M  h  Acts  4.  1-33.    Examination  of  Peter  and  John 

before  the  Sa/nJiedrm ;  prayer  of  the  assembled  Church  ; 

the  common  fund. 

The  main  topic   of  the  Apostles'   preaching  was  the 

Kesurrection  of  Christ  {chs,  2.  13,  3.  15,  4.  32,  10.  40,  41, 

13.  30,  31).    This  brought  them  into  collision  especially 

with  the  party  of  the  Sadducees.    The  persons  mentioned 

in  1;.  6  would  mostly  belong  to  this  party,  which  now  came 

to  the  front  in  opposition  to  the  infant  church  while  the 
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Pharisees  retired  into  the  background  (see  chs.  5.  34,  15.  5, 
23.9). 

The  so-called  '  communism '  of  the  Christian  community 
(v,  32)  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  formal  and  compulsory ; 
what  it  amounted  to  was  that,  under  the  impulse  of 
generous  and  brotherly  feeling,  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  church  made  large  contributions  to  the  common  fund. 

5  Easter  E  a  John  6.  47-69.    The  end  of  the  discourse  at 
Capernaum  audits  sequel. 

Christ  the  bread  of  life  (vv,  47-51).  His  flesh  must  be 
eaten,  and  His  blood  must  be  drunk  {w,  52-59).  This  is 
a  sacrament,  which  must  be  spiritually  received  (tw.  60-65). 
Peter's  ardent  confession— a  landmark  in  the  history  {vv, 
66-69). 

This  discourse,  growing  out  of  the  Feeding  of  the 
Multitude,  lays  down  in  advance  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Eucharist.  St.  Peter's  confession  appeal's  to  be  St. 
John's  version  of  the  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi 
(Matt.  16.  13-20,  &c.). 

5  Easter  E  h  Kevelation  3.  7-22.    Letters  to  Philadelphia 
and  Laodieea. 

Philadelphia  was  on  the  road  from  Sardis  (on  the  inside 
of  the  loop)  which  sti-uck  the  main  road  at  Laodieea.  So 
far  as  it  went— for  it  was  but  a  small  body— the  church 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  sound.  The  chief  opposi- 
tion came  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  From  this,  however, 
converts  would  come  and  sue  for  admission.  The  church 
at  Laodieea  was  worldly  and  half-hearted.  The  name 
'Laodicean'  has  become  a  proverb  for  lukewarmness. 
The  first  step  towards  amendment  must  be  for  the  church 
to  cast  off  its  self-complacency,  and  to  become  conscious  of 
its  need. 
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Asoension  Day  M  Ephesians  4.  1-16.  Bownty  of  the 
ascended  Christ  towards  the  Church  which  finds  its  unity  in 
Him. 

As  a  lesson  for  Ascension  Day  this  passage  culminates  in 
the  quotation  of  Ps.  68.  18  in  v,  8.  The  Psalm  depicts  the 
triumph  of  the  Messianic  King  and  His  bounty  towards 
the  Church,  equipping  it  with  a  full  staff  of  officers  and 
ministers  who  work  for  unity  of  effect  with  variety  of 
function. 

In  its  oiiginal  context  the  passage  is  an  appeal  for  unity 
of  spirit  based  upon  the  oneness  of  the  Gospel  (vv.  1-6). 
The  ascended  Christ,  like  the  Messianic  King  of  Ps.  68.  18, 
has  given  to  His  Church  a  variety  of  ministers  (vv,  7-13) 
in  order  that  they  may  build  up  the  one  body  of  Christ 
{v^v.  14-16). 

Asoension  Day  B  Hebrews  1.    The  majesty  oftlie  ascended 
Christ. 

The  Ascension  is  the  '  sitting  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high '.  For  this  exalted  destiny  Christ  was 
marked  out  by  His  essential  nature  as  Son  of  God  (com- 
pared with  the  prophets  who  had  gone  before  Him),  as  the 
agent  in  creation,  as  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  glory  of 
God  (cp.  John  1.  18  *No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only  begotten  Son  ...  He  hath  declared— or 
manifested — him '),  as  the  sacrifice  of  cleansing  from  sin 
(vv,  1-3).  His  superiority  to  the  angels  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Messianic  King  in 
Ps.  2.  7  ;  2  Sam.  7.  14,  by  the  way  in  which  it  speaks  first 
of  the  angels  in  Ps.  104.  4,  and  then  of  the  Son  in  Pss.  45. 
6,  7,  102.  25-27, 110.  I. 
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Sunday  after  Asoension  M  a  John  14.  1-14.    The  Sofigoing 
to  the  Father. 
See  Monday  before  Easter. 

Sunday  after  Ascension  M  b  Ephesians  1.  3-23.    All  things 
summed  up  in  Christ. 
See  2  Christinas  M  b. 

Sunday  after  Ascension  B  a  John  16.  5-33.     Tfie  Son  going 
to  the  Father. 
See  Wednesday  before  Easter. 

Sunday  after  Ascension  E  b  Acts  1.  1-14.    The  story  of  the 
Ascension, 

We  have  seen  (on  the  preceding  page)  that  the  Ascension 
is  the  spiritual  event  which  is  otherwise  described  as  *  the 
Son  taking  His  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father '.  All 
the  language  used  in  this  connexion  is  deeply  symbolical. 
The  essential  meaning  of  the  Ascension  is  that  it  marks 
the  point  at  which  the  work  which  the  Son  came  to  do 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh  was  finished  and  complete,  and 
that  this  was  also  the  point  at  which  He  returned  to  the 
glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father.  This  exaltation  is 
represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  reward  of  His 
filial  obedience  imto  death  (cp.  John  10.  17,  Phil.  2.  9, 
Heb.  2.  9). 

Whit-Sunday  M  Romans  8.  1-17.    Life  in  the  Spirit, 

The  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  is  another  of  St.  Paul's 
great  chapters.  It  describes  the  religious  life  at  its  highest 
and  fullest,  the  Spirit  of  God  taking  complete  possession 
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of  the  soul  of  man,  and  defying  every  adverse  power  to  tear 
him  away  from  God's  protecting  love  and  care. 

The  chapter  falls  into  four  sections,  (i)  The  first  {w, 
I- 1 7)  describes  the  effect  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
doniinating  influence,  (ii)  The  second  (vv.  18-22)  directly 
faces  the  problem  raised  by  the  ills  in  which  nature  and 
man  alike  are  involved,  while  (iii)  the  third  (vv.  23-27)  shows 
first  the  Spirit  inspiring  our  hopes  and  prompting  our 
prayers,  and  finally  (iv)  bringing  home  to  the  Christian 
the  indefeasible  love  of  God  in  Christ  {vv.  28-39). 

Contrast  of  the  two  states,  the  state  of  yielding  to  the 
promptings  of  the  flesh,  and  the  state  of  steady  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  spirit  {vv.  1-9).  The  abiding  presence 
within  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  a  pledge  of  immortality 
{vv.  10,  11).  This  presence  of  the  Spirit  brings  home  to 
Christians  the  sense  of  being  sons  of  God ;  and  that  again 
carries  with  it  a  sense  of  fellowship  with  Christ,  with 
whom  we  share  both  in  His  sufferings  and  in  His  glory 
{vv.  12-17). 

Whit-Sunday  E  a  Konians  8.  18-39.     lAfe  m  the  Spirit. 

St.  Paul  was  no  thoughtless  optimist.  He  felt  pro- 
foundly the  pain  and  unsatisfied  aspiration  all  around  him. 
There  were  two  worlds,  and  it  was  as  if  a  groan  went  up 
from  both :  irrational  natm*e  yearning  for  that  more  perfect 
state  for  which  it  was  created,  and  we  Christians  (the  *  sons 
of  God '  just  mentioned)  also  yearning  for  our  own  deliver- 
ance {vv.  18-22).  The  foretaste  of  the  Spirit  which  we 
enjoy  fills  us  with  hope  {iw.  23-25).  The  Spirit  itself, 
working  within  us,  prompts  our  prayers  {vv.  26,  27).  God 
watches  over  us,  and  in  a  connected  chain  of  providential 
leading  draws  us  to  Himself  {vv.  28-30). 

At  this  point  the  Apostle,  with  Isa.  50.  8,9  in  his  mind, 
turns  to  the  language  of  challenge :  with  these  proofs  of 
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God's  care  before  us,  what  can  part  us  from  the  love  which 
He  has  shown  us  in  Christ  (vv.  31-39)? 

Whit-Sunday  E  b  Galatians  5.  13-26.     The  ivories  of  the 

flesh  and  the  fruit  oftJie  Spirit, 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  St.  Paul's  treatment  of 
the  signs  of  the  Spirit  than  the  stress  he  lays  on  His  influ- 
ence on  character.  The  obvious  thing,  at  a  time  of  strong 
emotional  excitement,  was  to  find  the  evidence  of  His 
coming  in  abnormal  psychical  phenomena  and  extra- 
ordinary powers,  as  indeed  had  often  been  done  by  Old 
Testament  writers.  While  St.  Paul  does  not  deny  that 
such  things  may  be  the  manifestation  of  His  presence  (cp. 
1  Cor.  12),  he  emphasizes  the  principle  that  its  constant 
and  highest  outcome  is  to  be  seen  in  those  moral  qualities 
which  are  (in  one  sense)  normal  and  open  to  all. 

V.  1 7.  We  cannot  do  the  things  which  the  true  self  desires  to 
do  ;  cp.  Rom.  7.  15,  16. 

w.  19,  22.  TJie  contrast  between  *  works  of  the  flesh  '  and  *  the 
*  fruit  of  the  Spirit  *  is  intentional,  and  avoids  the  retort  that 
after  all  St.  Paul  is  falling  back  on  a  doctrine  of  works. 

?;.  22.  *  Faith ',  i.  e.  *  faithfulness '  (R.V.),  or  honesty. 

Monday  in  Whitsun-Week  M  Acts  2.  12-36.  Peter's  speech 
at  Pentecost. 
The  Second  Lessons  on  this  day  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Epistle  for  Whit-Sunday.  The  morning  lesson  may  be 
analysed:  (1)  Preface,  vv,  12-15  ;  (2)  the  scene  just  wit- 
nessed is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  vv,  16-21 ; 
(3)  which  is  a  further  working  out  of  Ps.  16.  8-1 1  as 
applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  risen  from  the  dead  and 
so  approved  as  Lord  and  Christ,  vv,  22-36. 

Monday  in  Whitsun-Week  E  Acts  2.  37-47.    Sequel  of 

Peter* s  speech, 
(1)  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church  in  repentance  and 
baptism  of  three  thousand,  who  followed  the  lead  of  the 
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Apostles  in  the  practice  of  the  eucharist  and  in  prayer, 
"vv,  37-42.    (2)  Their  zeal  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
they  share  their  goods  and  in  the  eucharistic  service. 
See  3  Easter  M. 

Tuesday  in  Whitsun-Week  M  1  Corinthians  12.  1-13. 
Gifts  of  tlie  Spirit 

St.  Paul  expounds  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Pente- 
costal inspiration  expresses  itself,  partly  in  uncommon 
endowment  with  wisdom,  insight,  faith ;  partly  in  the  still 
more  unusual  form  of  powers  of  healing,  miracle,  prophecy, 
discernment  of  spirits,  speaking  with  tongues  and  inter- 
pretation of  tongues.     Compare  Quinquagesima. 

Tuesday  in  Whitsun-Week  E  1  Corinthians  12.  27— 13. 
The  greatest  of  all  gifts— charity  or  love. 

This  chapter  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  supreme 
master-pieces  of  literature  on  account  both  of  its  poetical 
qualities  and  of  its  depth  of  spiritual  insight.  See  what  is 
said  on  Whit-Sunday  E  b  with  regard  to  the  significance 
of  the  stress  laid  on  the  ethical  side.  The  moral  gifts  are 
here  summed  up  in  the  single  idea  of  love  which  implies  the 
rest,  and  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  more  showy  mani- 
festations is  clearly  stated  in  the  context.  St.  Paul  has  been 
discussing  those  other  gifts  which  may  lead  to  rivalry  and 
jealousy. 

w.  2,  3.  *Love*  is  far  wider  than  'charity'  in  the  limited 

sense.     All  kinds  of  good  acts  may  be  done  in  the  wrong  spirit ; 

even  the  martyr  may  be  a  fanatic,  consumed  by  spiritual  pride 

or  caring  most  for  the  triumph  of  his  party. 

V,  5.  *  Does  not  reckon  up  the  evil '  done  to  it  in  the  spirit  of 

one  keeping  a  strict  account. 

V.  12.  *By  means  of  a  mirror'  rather  than  Hhroujgh  a  glass  \ 

The  world  rejlects  God,  but  imperfectly  ;  we  see  Him  and  His 

truth  *  in  a  riddle '  ;  cp.  Num.  12.  8. 
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The  observance  of  a  special  Sunday  as  the  festival  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  peculiar  to  the  Western  Church  ;  it  is  first 
found  in  the  tenth  century,  but  was  not  formally  enjoined 
till  the  fourteenth  century.  It  may  be  regarded  as  gathering 
together  the  teaching  about  the  threefold  revelation  of  God 
which  has  been  given  during  the  first  half  of  the  Christian 
year.  As  already  pointed  out  (p.  3),  the  second  half  is  con- 
cerned with  the  practical  application  of  what  has  been 
already  learnt,  based  throughout  on  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  reckoning  of  the  Simdays  which  follow  as 
*  after  Trinity'  is  an  English  usage,  found  in  the  Sarum 
Calendar ;  the  Roman  Church  numbers  them  *  after  Pente- 
cost'. 

Trinity  M  a  Mark  1.  i-ii.     The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  preaching  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 
The  lesson  is  no  doubt  chosen  for  Trinity  Sunday  because 
it  speaks  of  the  sending  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  and  His 
endowment  by  the  Spirit.  It  also  suggests  the  climax  of 
the  Divine  working  in  the  world  of  history;  the  long 
preparation  by  the  Spirit  of  God  recorded  in  the  O.T. 
reaches  its  close  in  the  Baptist  (t?i;.  2ff.),  and  enters  on 
a  new  stage  in  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Trinity  M  6  1  Peter  1.  1-12.    The  Christicm  inheritance. 

The  passage,  part  of  which  will  be  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  Wesley's  great  anthem,  brings  together 
the  main  thoughts  of  the  Christian  revelation— the  purpose 
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of  God,  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  (v,  2),  going  on  to  speak  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  new  birth,  the  hope  for  the  future  and  its  strength 
for  the  present,  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and 
its  guidance  by  the  Spirit  *who  spake  by  the  prophets'. 
See  also  Monday  in  Easter  Week  E. 

Trinity  E  a  Matthew  28.  16-20.    The  theme  of  the  Christiom 


The  lesson  has  its  obvious  appropriateness  as  stating 
explicitly  the  threefold  revelation  of  God  as  the  sum 
of  Christian  preaching  {v,  19).  But  this  is  no  empty  theo- 
logical dogma  ;  the  heart  of  the  passage  is  its  stress  on  the 
abiding  presence  of  the  Living  Christ.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  round  of  festival  and  fast  which  has  pre- 
ceded Trinity  Sunday  is  not  of  a  distant  Saviour  or  of 
a  future  salvation,  but  of  a  God  always  near  to  us  now 
in  the  person  of  Him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  for  ever- 
more. If  we  add  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
Christ  comes  through  His  Spirit,  we  get  the  developed 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  No  doubt  this  is  the  reason  why 
Matthew  omits  any  mention  of  the  Ascension ;  he  is  thrilled 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  does 
not  wish  even  to  hint  at  His  departure.  Listead  he  sums 
up  his  exultant  message  in  words  that  form  the  most 
inspiring  close  of  any  book  in  the  world. 

«.  19.  The  New  Testament  shows  that  Baptism  was  at  first 
into  the  name  of  Christ;  the  Trinitarian  formula  no  doubt 
represents  a  somewhat  later  usage. 

Trinity  E  h  Ephesians  3.    The  ghry  of  the  tmveUed 
purpose  of  Chd. 

In  w.  1-12  St.  Paul  speaks  in  almost  ecstatic  language  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  Christian  mystery  and  of  the  purpose 
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of  God  in  Christ,  embracing  all  the  world ;  he  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  thought  that  he  himself  has  been  chosen 
as  an  instrument  in  the  work  of  making  known  this  revela- 
tion. In  the  inspiration  of  this  thought  he  passes  to 
an  eloquent  prayer  and  doxology,  based  on  the  facts  of  the 
love  of  Christ  and  Hi^  indwelling.  In  the  light  of  this,  the 
Christian  may  look  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God  ; 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  heights  he  may  reach  as  his  own 
personality  is  interpenetrated  by  the  Divine  personality 
(w.  13-21).  St.  Paul  here  states  in  the  language  of  mysticism 
the  same  conviction  which  we  have  found  stated  in  simpler 
terms  in  the  alternative  lesson  from  Matthew  28. 

The  chapter  is  very  suitable  as  a  lesson  for  Trinity 
Sunday,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  explicit  mention 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  vv,  14-19,  but  as  an  almost 
unequalled  expression  of  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  and  of  the  results  which  flow 
from  it. 

1  Trinity  M  a  Mark  2.  1-22.    Hie  Saviour  of  Smners. 

The  healing  of  the  paralytic  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
miracle.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Saviour's  work  is  always  to  place  the  soul  in  a  right 
relation  to  the  Father.  The  healing  of  the  body  is  indeed 
important,  but  it  is  subordinate ;  it  is  treated  as  a  visible 
sign  of  the  inward  forgiveness,  though  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  read  into  the  narrative  the  idea  that  sickness  is 
always  the  direct  punishment  for  sin  (cp.  John  9.  3). 

For  vv.  13-22  see  Ash  Wednesday  M. 

Access  was  obtained  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  Eastern  house  by  an 
outside  staircase  ;  the  opening  was  apparently  made  by  removing 
the  boarding  or  the  tiles. 
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1  Trinity  M  h  Eomans  1.    St  Paul  and  the  Eoman  Church ; 
the  Gentile  World, 

This,  the  most  carefully  elaborated  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
was  written  to  Eome  before  he  had  visited  it  (tw.  lo,  13) ;  it 
was  perhaps  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visit  by 
a  careful  statement  of  his  position  in  view  of  garbled 
accounts  which  had  got  about.  The  general  theme  is 
{a)  how  God  saves  -through  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  our 
painstaking  observance  of  a  law ;  (h)  whom  He  saves— Gen- 
tiles on  the  same  terms  as  Jews.  St.  Paul  begins  by 
emphasizing  his  authority  {w.  1-7  ;  cp.  the  opening  of  the 
closely  related  Galatian  Epistle),  and  his  desire  to  come  to 
Eome  (vv.  8-15).  The  general  subject— God's  Gospel  of 
salvation  —  is  then  stated  (w.  16  f.),  and  the  argument 
begins  at  once  by  a  demonstration  of  man's  universal 
need  to  be  saved  somehow  from  his  lower  self.  This 
is  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  sin  of  all  types.  This 
chapter  deals  with  the  Gentile  world  (w.  18-32),  while 
the  next  chapter  will  deal  with  the  Jewish  (see  Cir- 
oumcision  M). 

1  Trinity  S  a  Matthew  1. 18-25.    The  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  account  given  in  this  chapter  should  be  compared 
and  contrasted  with  the  longer  narrative  of  Luke  1,  2  ;  see 
also  note  on  Christmas.  The  writer  here  tells  the  story 
from  the  father's  point  of  view,  and,  as  is  the  case  through- 
out the  whole  Gospel,  is  specially  interested  in  emphasizing 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

V,  23.  The  quot.  is  from  Isaiah  7.  14,  where  R.V.  marg.  has  Hhe 
maiden  *  for  'a  virgin ' ;  the  Heb.  word  used  does  not  imply 
virginity,  and  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  very  doubtful 
whether  there  was  originally  any  reference  to  a  miraculous  birth 
from  a  Virgin. 
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1  Trinity  E  h  Acts  8.  26-40.  The  African  Eunuch. 
A  Divine  prompting  leads  Philip  to  leave  his  very 
successful  work  in  Samaria  (see  8.  sflf.);  the  explanation 
is  found  in  the  meeting  with  the  African  notable,  one 
of  those  Gentiles  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  their  teaching  about  God.  His  baptism 
marks  a  stage  in  the  admission  of  Gentiles  without  circum- 
cision, though  it  was  not  followed  up  at  the  time. 

TO,  57  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.,  but  it  was  a  very  early 
addition  to  the  text,  and  is  an  example  both  of  the  form  of  the 
most  primitive  creed  and  of  its  use  as  a  confession  of  faith  at 
baptism. 

2  Trinity  M  a  Mark  2.  23—3. 19.    Opposition  cmd  Progress, 

The  first  two  sections  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
Sabbath,  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  practice  of  oiir 
Lord  came  mbst  directly  into  collision  with  the  accepted 
i-eligious  usages  of  His  time.  Tlie  principle  which  He  lays 
down  is  that  all  external  rules,  however  important,  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  love ;  they  are 
valid  so  far  as  they  minister  to  the  highest  life  of  man 
(2, 27).  We  then  get  a  picture  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
Christ's  teaching  among  the  ordinary  people,  in  contrast  to 
the  opposition  of  the  religious  world  (3.  7-12),  and  the 
account  of  the  solemn  choice  of  those  who  are  to  be  His 
immediate  companions,  assistants,  and  successors  {vv,  13-19). 

The  incident  referred  to  in  2.  25  will  be  found  in  1  Sam.  21. 
1-6 ;  the  high  priest  was  really  Ahimelech,  the  father  of  Abiathar. 

2  Trinity  M  h  Komans  5.    Life  cmd  Death ;  Christ 
cmd  Adam, 

St.  Paul  has  established  his  main  position  that  we  can  be 
*  justified ',  or  put  into  a  right  relation  to  God,  only  through 
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faith  in  Christ.  He  goes  on  to  state  the  results  ( *  therefore ', 
«;•  i)  in  a  passage  which  is  full  of  his  own  personal  experience. 
It  is  well  indeed  to  remind  ourselves  that  both  to  him  and 
to  us  it  is  this  experience  of  the  power  of  Christ  in  the  soul 
which  is  the  real  ground  of  our  conviction,  much  more 
than  the  somewhat  difficult  logic  by  which  it  is  supported ; 
we  need  not  feel  disturbed  if  some  parts  of  a  chapter  such 
as  this  appeal  to  us  much  more  directly  than  others.  We 
can  come,  he  says,  confidently  to  God,  with  a  hope  that 
nothing  can  shake,  because  it  is  based  on  the  manifestation 
of  His  love  in  Christ  (vv.  i-i  i) ;  the  life  which  comes  through 
Him,  the  Second  man,  is  contrasted  with  the  death  which 
came  through  the  First  man,  Adam. 

w,  12  ff.  These  w.  are  interpreted  in  various  ways  and  must 
be  recognized  as  very*  difficult.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
meaning  is  that  all  men  die  because  they  have  actually  sinned, 
this  tendency  to  sin  being  inherited  from  Adam,  or  that  they  die 
because  of  Adam^s  sin.  St.  Paul  cannot  say  the  former  quite 
definitely  because  of  his  view  that  sin  could  not  be  imputed 
before  the  giving  of  the  law. 


2  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  2.    TJw  visit  of  the  Wise  Men. 

Eeference  should  be  made  to  what  has  been  said  in 
explanation  of  the  other  Birth  Narratives ;  see  4  Advent  M  a, 
Christmas  Day  M.  Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  story  as  literal  prosaic  history.  The  writer  doubtless 
has  in  his  mind  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  60.  3,  *  And  nations 
shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy 
rising'.  The  chapter  illustrates  the  coming  of  the  Gentile 
world  to  Christ  and  their  offering  to  Him  of  their  best. 

In  w,  15,  18,  23  we  have  good  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  is  used  in  the  First  Gospel.  The  firat  passage 
from  Hosea  11.  i  refers  originally  to  the  calling  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  and  the  second  from  Jeremiah  81.  15  to  the  desolation  of 
the  Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  the  exile.     We  should  put  it  to-day 
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that  Christ  reproduces  in  His  own  experience  the  experience  of 
the  nation.  The  exact  source  of  the  quotation  in  v,  23  is  un- 
certain ;  *  Nazarene '  must  be  distinguished  from  *  Nazirite ',  and 
there  is  probably  a  play  on  words  between  Nazareth  and  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  Branch,  used  in  Isaiah  11.  i  (in  Jeremiah 
28.  5,  33.  15  a  different  word  is  used). 


2  Trinity  B  h  Acts  9. 1-31.    The  Conversion  of  St  Paul, 

We  may  best  think  of  St.  Paul  as  riding  to  Damascus 
with  his  mind  full  of  the  memories  associated  with  the 
death  of  Stephen.  Was  the  martyr  right  after  all  ?  He  is 
kicking  against  the  pricks  and  trying  to  stifle  his  doubts  by 
absorbing  himself  in  work  for  his  cause.  The  inner  turmoil 
passes  to  its  crisis  in  the  spiritual  vision.  We  may  compare 
the  accounts  given  in  Gal.  1  and  in  Acts  22  and  26.  From 
these  it  is  clear  that  something  of  the  nature  of  a  flash 
of  lightning  and  a  clap  of  thunder  was  all  that  his  com- 
panions saw  or  heard.  The  sequel  of  the  narrative  shows 
at  once  how  true  conversion  always  brings  with  it  a  readi- 
ness to  work  and  suffer  for  a  cause. 

3  Trinity  M  a  Mark  4. 1-29.    Parables. 

The  parable  of  the  Sower  should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  last  Sunday's  account  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
Christ's  ministry.  Much  of  this,  His  hearers  are  warned, 
is  superficial  and  temporary ;  the  truth  always  has  many 
enemies  to  overcome  before  it  bears  fruit  in  the  converted 
life.  The  short  companion  parable  of  the  Seed  growing 
secretly  {w.  26-29)  suggests  that,  whatever  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  individual,  there  is  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  victory  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole  in  spite  of  the 
slowness  and  silence  of  its  growth. 

The  explanation  in  vv.  11  ff.  of  the  purpose  of  parables  is 
a  little  d'iflicult.  It  cannot  have  been  the  desire  of  Christ  to 
increase  men's  blindness  and  sin,  but  it  was  the  inevitable  result 
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of  the  proclamafcion  of  the  message.  It  was  an  opportunity  to 
all  who  heard,  and  every  opportunity  rejected  leaves  those 
responsible  for  the  rejection  at  a  lower  level  than  they  were 
before.  The  words  *  that  seeing,  &o. '  are  practically  a  quotation 
from  Isaiah  6.  lo  ;  neither  Hebrew  thought  nor  Hebrew  language 
distinguished  sharply  between  purpose  and  result.  Matthew 
substitutes  *  because  '  for  *  that '  (Matthew  13.  j^). 


3  Trinity  M  b  Romans  6.  The  risen  life. 
For  tw.  I -1 3  see  Easter  E  h.  In  vv,  14-23  St.  Paul  deals 
with  the  objection  that  the  salvation  of  the  Christian 
is  something  done  for  him  so  completely  that  conduct 
no  longer  counts.  On  the  contraiy  he  belongs  to  a  new 
Master,  the  essence  of  whose  service  is  righteousness. 

3  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  4.  23—5.  16. 
See  Quinquagesima  M  a, 

3  Trinity  E  2  6  Acts  10.  The  conversion  of  Coimelius. 
There  were  many  Gentiles  in  the  position  of  Cornelius, 
ready  to  accept  the  moral  standards  and  the  general  attitude 
towards  God  taught  by  Judaism,  but  not  prepared  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  an  elaborate  ceremonial  law  which  would  cut 
them  off  from  their  fellows,  and  could  indeed  hardly  appeal 
to  their  conscience.  These  were  known  as  the  *  God- 
fearers'  (* those  who  feared  God'  of  the  Acts),  and 
Christianity  found  in  them  ready  converts.  The  question 
was  bound  to  arise  on  what  terms  they  could  become 
Christians  ;  need  they  be  circumcised  and  so  (practically) 
become  Jews  as  well?  Hence  the  importance  of  this 
interesting  episode,  told  at  length  by  St.  Luke ;  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  inquirers  {vv.  44  ff.),  before 
they  had  even  been  baptized,  shows  clearly  that  they 
are  accepted  by  God.    It  is  one  of  the  curious  features 
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of  the  subsequent  history  that  it  is  St.  Paul  and  not 
St.  Peter  who  consistently  applies  the  principle  here 
taught 

Just  as  workmen  tunnelling  a  mountain  from  either  end 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  meet  in  the  middle,  so 
the  Spirit  is  shown  directing  the  questionings  and  actions 
both  of  St.  Peter  and  Cornelius  so  that  they  meet  and 
combine  for  the  single  purpose. 

4  Trinity  M  a  Mark  6.  1-32.    Prophets  rejected. 

It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  St.  Mark  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  popularity  of  Christ  and  the  opposi- 
tion which  finally  led  to  His  death.  Here  we  have  His  own 
rejection  at  Nazareth  {w,  1-6),  the  warning  that  His  followers 
must  be  prepared  for  the  same  fate  {w,  11, 12),  and  the 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  His  forerunner  (14-32). 

V.  5.  The  frank  admission  of  inability  is  to  be  noticed  ;  Christ's 
power  must  be  met  by  faith  ;  in  Matt.  13.  58  *  no  mighty  work  *  is 
toned  down  to  *  not  many  mighty  works ' ;  Luke  omits  the 
incident. 

w.  14  ff.  The  story  is  introduced  parenthetically,  out  of  the 
chronologicatl  order.  It  was  believed  that  Elijah  would  return 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  cp.  Mark  8.  28,  9.  it,  and  see 
Malachi  3.  i,  4.  5. 

4  Trinity  M  h  Bomans  12.     The  Life  of  Love, 

The  practical  results  of  the  new  life,  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple is  love.  It  means  using  the  gifts  God  gives  with 
humility  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Bodj^  (w.  3-9),  con- 
siderateness  and  open-handed  generosity  {m\  10-16),  and 
a  readiness  to  forgive  {vv.  17-21).  The  next  chapter,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  this  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  force 
under  all  circumstances  (see  6  Trinity  M  &). 

w.  6-8.  The  general  idea  of  these  rather  difficult  w.  is  that 
each  must  use  his  own  peculiar  powers  for  the  proper  purpose 
and  in  the  right  spirit. 
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4  Trinity  B  a  Matthew  5.  17-48.    I^he  laws  of  the  new 
Kingdom. 

Part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  showing  how  the  new 
is  both  in  line  with  the  old  and  also  in  advance  of  it. 
Whilst,  however,  we  may  speak  of  the  new  la/w  of  the 
Kingdom  we  must  beware  of  interpreting  these  sayings 
as  the  hard  matter-of-fact  regulations  of  a  legal  code.  They 
are  principles  stated  in  the  vivid  and  somewhat  extreme 
form  of  the  Oriental  proverb.  Christ  Himself  elsewhere 
uses  words  condemning  folly,  and  rebukes  the  unjust 
blow ;  St.  Paul  often  calls  God  to  witness  and  uses  oaths. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  for  others,  of  purity 
and  truthfulness,  which  Christ  commands,  and  this  must 
unflinchingly  find  its  own  expression  in  face  of  all  the 
difficult  and  changing  problems  of  actual  life. 

4  Trinity  B  b  Acts  13.  1-26.     The  beginning  of  the  first 
Missionary  Journey. 

This  chapter  marks  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
new  departures  in  the  history  of  the  church  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  St.  Luke  to  emphasize.  It  is  the  first  official 
sending  of  missionaries  by  the  church  as  an  organized 
community.  The  narrative  brings  out  the  leading  features 
which  recur  again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's  journeys :  (a)  the 
appeal  made  first  to  Jews  {vv.  5, 14),  which  is  on  the  whole 
fruitless  and  is  followed  by  (b)  an  appeal  to  Grentiles  which 
is  always  more  successful  {v.  7,  and,  later  on  in  the  chapter, 
vv,  46 fit) ;  (c)  the  new  religion  comes  into  sharp  conflict 
with  vested  interests  (vv,  8  ff.) ;  but  (d)  in  its  earliest  stages 
is  always  protected,  if  not  supported,  by  the  Roman 
authorities  (v.  12). 
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5  Trinity  M  a  Mark  6.  53-7.  23.    The  tradition  oftJte 

Elders. 
Once  more  we  hud  the  contrast  between  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  populace  and  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  official 
church,  which  fastens  on  Christ's  indifference  to  the  cere- 
monial law.  The  washing  refeiTed  to  was  purely  ritual, 
and  had  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  the  removal  of 
actual  stains  or  dirt.  In  7.  15  we  have  one  of  the  epoch- 
making  sayings  in  the  histoiy  of  religion.  Every  religion, 
including  Christianity  itself,  tends  to  rest  on  correctness 
of  outward  ceremonial  obsei^vance  of  whatever  type,  rather 
than  on  inward  purity  of  heart.  But  Christ  puts  such 
ceremonies  in  the  lowest  place,  while  in  some  cases,  such 
as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  imclean  meats,  he 
sweeps  them  away  altogether.  In  this  he  explicitly  re- 
verses a  great  part  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

7.  11.  *Corban';  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  consecrated  gift. 
The  passage  implies  that  a  vow  dedicating  a  man's  property  to 
God  was  allowed  to  take  precedence  over  the  duty  of  supporting 
his  parents.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  later  Jewish  tradition 
is  here  in  agreement  with  tlie  teaching  of  Christ  in  refusing  to 
allow  this,  but  probably  in  His  day  there  were  some  Pharisees 
who  did  rank  the  obligations  of  a  vow  above  those  of  the  fifth 
commandment. 

5  Trinity  M  b  Romans  13.     Hie  Christian  a/nd  the  World. 

The  Christian  is  to  be  the  best  citizen  {vv,  1-7);  the 
language  used  is  appropriate  to  those  who  were  subjects 
with  no  personal  share  in  government,  but  the  principle 
is  all  the  stronger  in  a  modern  free  State.  Though  it  is 
of  course  quite  true  that  *  the  powers  that  be ',  i.  e.  the 
forms  of  government  actually  established  in  this  country 
or  that,  have  often  been  of  such  a  nature  that  we  cannot 
possibly  regard  them  as  *  ordained  of  God ',  yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  existence  of  an  ordered  civil  authority  and 
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of  obedience  to  it  are  part  of  His  will  for  mankind.  But 
remember,  St.  Paul  continues,  that  if  we  are  talking  about 
legal  *  dues '  {v.  7),  there  is  something  higher  than  these, 
the  debt  of  love  which  we  can  never  pay  {w,  8-10).  One 
motive  for  right  conduct  is  the  shortness  of  the  time 
{vv.  11-14) ;  see  Note  on  Advent. 

w,  I  ff.  These  w.  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  close 
of  ch.  12.  In  St.  Paul's  view,  *  forgiveness  of  enemies*  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  '  sword '  by  the  properly 
constituted  authority. 

5  Trinity  B  a  Matthew  6.    Tlie  three  duties  of  religion ;  the 
Kingdom  and  daily  life, 

vv,  I- 1 8  deal  with  the  three  great  duties  of  almsgiving 
(for  which  *  righteousness '  was  a  technical  expression), 
prayer  and  fasting ;  vv.  7-15,  though  part  of  our  Lord's 
teaching,  have  probably  been  inserted  by  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  from  a  different  context ;  when  they  are  removed 
the  three  sections  balance  one  another  exactly,  closing 
with  the  same  refrain. 

The  same  principles  of  interpretation  which  were  sug- 
gested on  Trinity  4  B  a  apply  here.  Christ's  own  practice 
shows  that  He  is  not  condemning,  e.  g.,  public  prayer  in 
itself.  He  is  forcing  us  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  pray,  fast, 
or  give  alms.  Again  the  trans,  'take  no  thought'  {vv,  25, 
34)  is  misleading  (R.  V.  has  *  be  not  anxious ') ;  the  birds 
in.  fact  build  their  nests  to  provide  for  their  young.  The 
point  throughout  is  that  we  should  get  our  scale  of  values 
right. 

5  Trinity  B  h  Acts  14.    An  eventfut  journey  thtough 
Galatia, 
The  chapter  falls  into  tlu-ee  divisions :  (i)  St.  Paul  at 
Iconium  (v^v.  1-7) ;  his  preaching  is  a  failure  with  the  Jews 
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but  a  success  with  the  Gentiles,     (ii)  Lystra— a  miracle 

and  a  typical  sermon  to  a  heathen  audience  (vv,  8-20).   The 

Jews  pursue  the  Apostle  even  to  Lystra,  where  there  is 

evidently  no  regular  Jewish  settlement,    (iii)  The  return 

and  close  of  the  journey  {vv.  21-28).     The  natural  and 

safest  route  home  to  Antioch  would  have  been  by  land, 

through  the  Cilician  Gates,  but  St.  Paul  had  left  each  of 

the  churches  he  had  founded  in  a  hurry,  and  he  wished  to 

confirm  their  faith  in  face  of  the  persecutions  they  must 

expect  and  to  give  them  some  ordered  ministry  (v,  23). 

V,  12.  Legends  current  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  told  of 
a  visit  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  (Zeus  and  Hermes)  to  a  peasant 
named  Glaucon,  and  it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
repeated.  At  fii*st  the  Apostles  do  not  realize  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  miracle,  since  the  populace  in  its  excitement 
abandons  its  usual  Greek  and  breaks  out  into  the  local  Lycaonian 
dialect,  just  as  English-speaking  Welsh  will  at  times  of  excite- 
ment use  their  native  Welsh  tongue. 

6  Trinity  M  a  Mark  7.  24—8.  10.    Three  miracles. 

(i)  The  healing  of  the  Gentile  woman's  daughter.  It 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  passage  to  suppose  that  our 
Lord  intended  all  the  time  to  work  the  cure,  but  was  first 
trying  the  mother's  faith.  His  principle  was  to  confine 
His  ministry  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
His  purpose  in  coming  to  Phoenicia,  outside  the  Holy 
Land,  was  to  secure  privacy ;  a  series  of  miracles  would 
have  at  once  attracted  popular  attention.  The  narrative 
illustrates  the  power  of  intercessory  prayer,  at  once  humble 
and  persistent. 

(ii)  The  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Mark.  In  order  to  reach  the  sufferer's  understanding 
Christ  uses  methods  of  action  and  touch  which  may  appeal 
to  the  only  senses  left  to  him. 

(iii)  The  feeding  of  the  4,000  may  be  regarded  as  another 
version  of  the  5,000.    See  6  Epiphany  M  a. 
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6  Trinity  M  6  Romans  14.  1—15.  7.     Chrlsticm  casmstry. 

The  general  subject  is  the  keeping  of  external  religious 
rules  (e.  g.  what  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  how  hx  special 
days  are  to  be  observed),  and  the  guiding  principles  are 
those  of  love  and  the  preservation  of  unity  {vv.  15-20). 
This  means  that  those  who  have  reached  a  stage  where 
such  things  seem  to  be  unimportant  must  not  press  their 
liberty  to  a  point  where  it  offends  the  conscience  of  others. 
Ultimately  each  must  be  responsible  to  his  own  conscience 
(w.  12,  21-23),  l>ut  always  bearing  in  mind  the  tender 
considerateness  for  others  shown  by  Christ  (16.  1-7). 

6  Trinity  B  a  Matthew  7.    FurtJier  marks  of  members  of 
the  Kingdom, 

First  come  warnings  against  a  censorious  temper  (w, 
1-5)  and  the  profanation  of  holy  things  {0,  6) ;  then  teach- 
ing as  to  the  power  of  prayer,  based  on  the  relation  of 
father  and  child  ;  the  Heavenly  Fatherhood  is  like  the 
earthly,  though  it  far  transcends  it,  and  we  are  right  in 
arguing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  Sermon  closes  with 
a  final  emphasis  on  conduct  and  character  as  the  supreme 
test  {vv.  13-27 ;  for  these  see  2  Christmas  B  a). 

6  Trinity  B  h  Acts  16.  1-31.    The  first  Christian  CotmcU  : 
a  momentous  decision. 

This  chapter  marks  the  first  great  crisis  in  the  Church 
and  its  successful  decision.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
how  deeply  men's  feelings  were  stirred  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  circumcision  and  the  keeping  of  the  law,  and 
how  much  was  at  stake  in  the  dispute.  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  during  their  first  missionary  journey  had  been 
admitting   Gentiles   in   considerable   numbers   into   the 
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church,  and  those  they  admitted  remamed  Gentiles.  If 
this  was  to  be  permitted,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
open  to  all,  and  the  Jewish  law  with  the  traditions  of 
its  long  past  was  doomed.  But  if  circumcision  and  all 
that  went  with  it  were  necessary,  the  Glentile  could  only 
become  a  Christian  at  the  cost  of  becoming  a  Jew  as  well. 
We  notice  that  in  making  the  decision  the  whole  church 
is  consulted  ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  may  look  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  determining  factor  is 
the  appeal  to  actual  experience,  both  in  the  case  of  Peter, 
and  of  Barnabas  and  Paul.  The  actual  question  at  issue 
no  longer  exists  for  us,  but  we  may  well  lay  to  heart  the 
principle  that  no  tradition,  however  sacred  and  valuable 
in  its  time,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
teaching  of  Christian  experience  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Living  Spirit. 

7  Trinity  M  a  Mark  9.  2-32.     The  Trcmsjiguration  and 
Us  sequel. 

The  Transfiguration  grows  not  unnaturally  out  of  the 
confession  of  the  Messiahship  which  has  just  taken  place 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  (8.  27  ff.  ;  see  11  Trinity  B  a).  By 
a  psychological  experience  which  has  many  parallels  the 
Three  see  in  visible  form  the  gloiy  which  they  have 
already  divined  as  existing  beneath  the  veil  of  the  flesh. 
After  a  further  prediction  of  the  death  and  resurrecticMi, 
the  vision  is  followed  by  a  striking  miracle.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  incidents,  preserved  in  Raphael's  famous 
pictm-e,  shows  that  He  who  has  been  with  them  in  glory 
on  the  Mount  is  able  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  life  on 
the  plain.  Moments  of  high  spiritual  insight  cannot  be 
permanent  (t;.  5),  but  their  inspiration  may  remain  as  we 
come  back  to  the  problems  of  our  daily  experience. 
V.  1 1*  For  the  coming  of  Elijah  see  4  Trinity  M  a. 
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7  Trinity  M  b  Philippians  1.    Brave  words  from  a  prison* 

This  Epistle  was  written  by  St,  Paul  while  in  prison, 
probably  at  Rome,  and  awaiting  his  trial.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  called  out  by  any  special  difficulties 
and  is  full  of  happy  affection  and  confidence. 

(i)  Thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  progress  (vv.  i-ii). 
St.  Paul  constantly  insists  on  the  principle  that  the 
Christian  cannot  stand  still;  he  must  be  continually 
growing  not  only  in  love,  but  also  in  knowledge  based 
on  love,  (ii)  St.  Paul's  forced  inactivity  in  prison  has 
encouraged  others  to  preach  more  boldly  {vv.  12-20) ;  even 
those  who  are  doing  this  from  false  motives  are  to  be 
welcomed.  The  generous  tone  which  St.  Paul  here  adopts 
towards  his  opponents  is  in  keeping  with  the  insistence 
on  brotherly  sympathy  and  consideration  which  runs 
through  the  Epistle,  (iii)  Is  his  fate  to  be  death  or  life  ? 
For  himself  he  would  choose  the  former,  but  for  his 
work's  sake  and  for  his  convei-ts'  the  latter  {w.  21-26). 
We  note  that  he  no  longer  takes  it  for  granted  that  he 
will  live  till  the  Second  Coming,  as  we  find  him  doing 
in  eaiiier  Epistles,  (iv)  Exhortations  to  unity  and  courage 
{w,  27-30). 

V,  13.  *  palace'  :  R.V.  has  'praetorian  guard',  the  reference 
probably  being  to  the  imperial  troops  in  Rome  who  had  their 
own  barracks  ;  St.  Paul's  guards  would  be  drawn  from  these  and, 
since  they  would  be  constantly  changed,  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  influencing  a  large  circle. 

7  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  9.  35— 10.  23.    The  Christian 

ministry. 

The  need  of  labourers  for  the  harvest  (9.  35-38),  theii* 

choice  (10. 1-4),  and  their  method  of  work  {vv.  5-23). 

With  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  nearness  of  the  end  which 
rims  through  this  passage,  see  what  is  said  on  Advent  and 
1  Advent  E  a. 
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7  Trinity  E  b  Acts  16.  6-40.    Tlie  coming  of  the  Gospel 

to  Europe, 

In  vv.  6-10  Luke,  who  joined  St.  Paul  at  Troas  (note  how 
*we'  appears  in  «;.  10  and  onwards),  emphasizes  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
every  plan  for  preaching  in  Asia  Minor,  until  it  at  last 
becomes  clear  that  the  call  is  to  a  new  and  bolder  venture. 
Crossing  for  the  first  time  to  Europe  the  Gospel  is  shown 
winning  its  first  converts  {vv.  n-is),  destroying  the  esta- 
blished superstitions  of  heathenism  (tw.  16-18),  persecuted 
by  those  who  made  their  profits  from  them  {vv,  19-24), 
rejoicing  under  persecution,  delivered  by  the  power  of 
God  {vv,  25-34),  and  finally  vindicated  by  the  Roman 
officials  {vv,  35-40).  It  is  its  first  victory  on  the  new  battle- 
ground. 

V.  37.  *  Bomans ' :  i.  e.  by  citizenship,  not  by  birth  ;  cp.  Acts 
22.  25  flf.  It  was  illegal  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on 
a  Roman  citizen. 

8  Trinity  M  a  Mark  10.  1-31.     The  sanctity  of  marriage 

and  ofchildlwod;  the  great  refusal. 

For  vv,  1-16  see  Septuagesima  E  a. 

The  command  to  sell  all  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
addressed  in  the  literal  sense  to  all  followers  of  Christ ; 
others  who  would  follow  Him  are  told  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  business;  Zacchaeus  is  left  with  part  of  his 
wealth.  But  it  is  the  way  of  life  to  this  particular  man, 
self-satisfied  with  his  observance  of  the  law  and  with  his 
heart  bound  up  in  his  possessions.  To  all  comes  the  call 
to  surrender  whatever  stands  between  them  and  God  ;  as 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is  a  question  of  having 
our  values  right. 
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V,  i8.  '  None  is  good  save  one '.  The  words  seem  difficult  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  and  are  altered  in 
Matt.  19.  17  to  *  why  askest  thou  me  concerning  that  which  is 
good?*  They  are  best  understood  as  the  rejection  of  an  empty 
compliment,  offered  without  thought  of  its  full  meaning.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  never  find  in  the  words  of  Christ  any 
consciousness  or  confession  of  sin,  they  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
a  real  denial  of  His  goodness. 

8  Trinity  M  b  Philippians  2.    The  Incarnation  as  an 
example ;  St.  Foul  and  his  messengers. 

For  4W.  i-ii  see  1  Christmas  B.  On  the  example  of  the 
self-emptying  of  Christ  St.  Paul  bases  practical  encourage- 
ments to  perseverance  and  unii^  (w,  12-18).  From  this  he 
passes  to  more  personal  matters— his  intention  to  send 
Timothy  {vv.  19-23),  his  confidence  of  his  own  release 
{v,  24),  and  the  mission  and  illness  of  Epaphroditus,  an 
earlier  messenger  {vv.  25-30). 

vv.  12,  13  put  together  the  two  sides  of  personal  eflFort  and  of 
reliance  upon  God  which  are  often  of  necessity  treated  separately. 
Both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  all  teaching  there  are  times 
when  the  teacher  insists  that  our  salvation  depends  on  ourselves 
and  our  own  response,  while  at  other  times  he  will  think 
primarily  of  the  calling  and  grace  of  God  on  which  we  may  rest. 
The  full  truth  comhines  the  two  sides. 

8  Trinity  B  a  Matthew  10.  24-42.    The  clmrge  to  the 
Twelve  {continued). 

Warnings  and  encouragements  for  all,  whether  clergy 
or  laity,  who  are  in  any  way  trying  to  advance  the 
Kingdom. 

8  Trinity  B I  Acts  17.'  16-34.    Athens, 

St.  Paul  in  a  great  University  town.  The  story  is  best 
understood  when  we  remember  that  St.  Paul  was  taken 
for  a  wandering  philosopher  with  whom  the  professors 
and  idlers  of  Athens  would  enjoy  a  discussion  without 
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any  serious  thought  of  finding  a  new  way  of  life.  The 
Areopagus  (the  Greek  form  of  Mars'  Hill)  was  the  name 
both  of  the  famous  Areopagus  Hill  of  Athens  and  of  the 
court  which  met  on  it ;  it  is  possible  that  at  this  period 
it  was  the  function  of  the  court  to  grant  licences  to  teach 
to  those  who  visited  Athens.  The  address  is  evidently 
intended  by  St.  Luke  to  stand  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
way  in  which  St.  Paul  approached  an  educated  audience, 
just  as  that  at  Lystra  (Acts  14)  illustrates  his  message  to 
simpler  people. 

V,  2^.  *to  an  unknown  God':  such  inscriptions  have  in  fact 
been  discovered,  perhaps  marking  the  payment  of  a  vow  when 
it  was  not  clear  to  what  deity  the  benefit  was  due.  St.  Paul 
starts  with  this  idea  of  an  unknown  god,  or  gods,  put  side  by  side 
with  those  supposed  to  be  well-known,  and  from  it  rises  to  the 
thought  of  the  One  great  Unknown,  now  revealed. 


9  Trinity  M  a  Luke  1.  1-25.     Ihe  hirtli  of  the  Baptist, 

Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (tn\  1-4) ;  this  is  cast  in  literary 
form,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  throwing  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  Gospel.  St.  Luke  does  not  write  as  an  eye- 
witness, but  draws  his  materials  from  existing  documents 
and  other  sources  of  information. 

Vi\  5-25  are  much  more  in  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  remind  us  of  the  accounts  of  wonderful  births  found  in 
it,  e.g.  Isaac,  Samson,  Samuel. 

9  Trinity  M  h  Philippians  3.    The  secret  of  progress. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  connect  the  opening  vi\  with 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle.  After  what  looks  like  the  beginning 
of  a  closing  salutation  {v.  i),  St.  Paul  breaks  out  into  a 
warning  against  Judaizing  teachers,  insisting  that,  if  it 
is  a  question  of  outward  claims,  of  pure  descent,  of  Pharisaic 
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orthodoxy  (*  confidence  in  the  flesh '),  he  himself  can  hold 
his  own  with  any  of  them  {tn\  i-6). 

v»  2.  'concision'  :  a   contemptuous   term,    used   of   heathen 
mutilations. 
For  w,  7-2 1  see  2  Easter  E  b, 

9  Trinity  B  a  Matthew  11.    The  Baptist  and  Christ ; 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  the  Gospel, 

For  vv,  2-19  see  4  Easter  B  a, 

Vv.  20-30  deal  with  the  responsibility  of  those  who  refuse 
Christ  and  the  joy  of  those  who  come  to  Him.  The  closing 
vv,  are  poetical  in  form  and  rank  among  the  supreme  sayings 
of  the  Gospel.  In  v.  27  we  are  reminded  of  the  language  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

9  Trinity  B  6  Acts  20.  17-38.    A  pastor's  farewell 

We  pass  from  the  episode  of  the  middle  of  St.  Paul's 
second  journey,  which  was  the  subject  of  last. Sunday's 
lesson,  to  the  close  of  the  third.  St.  Paul  is  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  knows  he  will  be  in  danger  of  his  life, 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  what  may  be  a  last 
message  to  the  representatives  of  the  church  at  Ephesus.  In 
it  he  shows  the  spirit  of  the  true  pastor's  work  and  the  close- 
ness of  the  confidence  and  aifection  which  should  exist 
between  him  and  his  people. 

10  Trinity  M  a  Luke  1.  26-56.    TJie  Anmmdation, 

For  w,  26-45  see  4  Advent  M  a. 

In  vv,  46-55  we  have  the  Magnificat,  one  of  the  hymns  we 
owe  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  largely  based  on  Hannah's  Song 
(1  Samuel  2.  i-io),  and  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  leading  ideas  are  the  wonder  of  God's  choice  of  the 
humble  maiden,  the  reversal  of  human  values  brought 
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about  by  Christ,  and  the  fulfihnent  of  the  Old  Testament 
hopes. 


10  Trinity  M  h  Philippians  4.    The  Apostle  cmd  his  friends. 

The  general  subject  of  the  Epistle  is  now  resumed,  with 
a  return  to  the  former  happy  tone.  Two  church  workers 
are  urged  to  cease  their  quarrels  (vv.  2-3,  cp.  2.  i  ff.) ;  general 
exhortations  follow  (w.  4-9),  and  the  Epistle  closes  with 
thanks  for  a  timely  contribution  sent  by  Epaphroditus, 
and  with  salutations  (vv.  10-23). 

10  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  13.  24-52.  Parables  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  lesson  comprises  six  of  the  seven  great  parables 
collected  in  this  chapter,  the  opening  parable  of  the  Sower 
being  omitted.  They  fall  into  pairs,  the  first  and  last  of  the 
six,  the  Tares  and  the  Net,  being  concerned  with  the  final 
separation  between  good  and  evil,  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the 
Leaven  with  the  silent  growth  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Treasure 
and  the  Pearl  with  its  supreme  value. 

10  Trinity  E  h  Acts  27.     Tlie  shipwreck, 

St.  Paul's  arrest  at  Jerusalem  and  his  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea  have  been  omitted  in  the  Sunday  lessons.  We 
here  find  him  on  his  way  to  Rome  as  a  result  of  his  appeal 
to  the  Emperor's  court.  In  the  dramatic  account  of  the 
escape  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
Providence.  There  is  no  actual  miracle ;  wind  and  storm 
work  themselves  out ;  the  rescue  depends  on  the  skill  of 
the  sailors  (v.  31)  and  on  natural  means  [v.  34).  The  spirit 
of  man  rises  superior  to  circumstances,  but  this  spirit  is 
inspired  by  trust  in  God.  St.  Paul,  strengthened  by  that 
trust,  is  able  to  inspire  his  companions.     It  is  noteworthy 
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how  with  his  strong  personality  he  naturally  takes  the  lead 
in  a  crisis,  even  though  he  is  but  a  prisoner. 

The  vividness  of  the  details  indicates  the  presence  of  Luke  as 
an  eyewitness  (note  *  we  *  throughout),  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
nautical  phrases  suggests  that  he  was  a  seasoned  traveller. 


11  Trinity  M  a  Luke  1.  57-80.    The  naming  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

We  have  here  the  continuation  of  the  story  begun  on 

9  Trinity  M.    The  passage  contains  another  of  St.  Luke's 

songs,  the  Benedictus  {w,  68-79),  which  again  is  full  of 

reminders  of  the  Old  Testament ;  its  subject  is  the  close  of 

the  long  period  of  waiting  for  the  Messiah  {w.  68-75),  ^^^ 

the  work  of  the  Baptist,  leading  on  to  that  of  Christ  Himself 

{vv.  76-79). 

V.  64.  There  are  numerous  parallels  both  to  the  sudden  loss  of 
speech  and  to  its  immediate  recovery  under  stress  of  a  strong 
emotional  experience. 

11  Trinity  M  b  Colossians  3.  12— 4.  6.    Cliristiamity 
a/nd  social  life, 

A  picture  of  the  Christian  character,  showing  the  qualities 
which  make  life  a  source  of  happiness  both  to  self  and  to 
others  {w.  12-17).  The  duties  of  family  life  (3.  18— 4.  i). 
The  advice  to  servants  is  primarily  addressed  to  slaves ; 
even  work  done  under  unfavourable  conditions  may  be, 
and  should  be,  done  for  God.  The  principles  have  the 
widest  application  to  all  workers,  whether  with  hand  or 
brain  ;  the  temptation  to  *  eye-service '  lies  always  at  hand. 
A  request  for  the  prayers  of  the  church  and  advice  as  to  the 
need  of  tact  in  dealing  with  non-Christians  {w,  2-7), 
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11  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  16. 13-28.    The  Messiah  and 
His  fate. 

This  conversation  at  Caesarea  PhiHppi  marks  a  crisis  in 
the  Gospel  story.  Our  Lord  has  not  declared  in  so  many 
words  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  but  has  left  His  disciples  to 
discover  the  secret  for  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  what  He  is  and  does.  He  now  puts  his  method  to 
the  proof  and  in  St.  Peter's  answer  finds  its  justification. 
And  so  He  can  disclose  to  them  the  further  secret ;  He 
is  indeed  the  Messiah,  but  the  Messiah  who  is  to  suffer 
{w,  21  ff.).  And  this  principle  of  victory  through  sacrifice 
is  to  be  also  the  ruling  principle  of  the  life  of  His  followers. 

tj.  18.  There  is  a  play  on  words,  Peter  (Cephcts)  meaning  *  rock '. 
The  rock  on  which  the  church  is  to  be  built  is  probably  the 
conviction  of  the  Messiahship  or  Sonship,  rather  than  the 
individual  faith  of  Peter. 

11  Trinity  E  h  Acts  28.    Rome  at  last. 

(i)  St.  Paul  in  Malta  {w.  i-io).  The  sudden  change  from 
suspicion  to  veneration  has  many  parallels  in  missionary 
work  (for  the  reverse  change  see  eh,  14).  The  *  us '  in  «?.  10 
suggests  that  St.  Luke  had  exercised  his  medical  skill  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

(ii)  Arrival  at  Rome  {m.  11-31)— St.  Paul's  objective  for 
some  time  past  (Acts  19.  21,  23.  11 ;  cp.  Romans  15.  24,  28). 
In  this  concluding  section  St.  Luke  emphasizes  three  of  the 
main  themes  of  Acts,  (a)  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  (6)  the 
comparative  favour  of  the  Roman  authorities,  (0)  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel ;  cp.  1. 8.  The  book  seems  to  close  abruptly 
with  the  story  incomplete ;  what  happened  after  the  *  two 
years '  waiting  {v.  30)  ?  It  has  been  suggested  (i)  that 
St.  Luke  had  intended  to  continue  the  story  in  another 
book,     (ii)  That  Acts  was  written  during  the  two  years 
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and  was  therefore  up-to-date  at  the  time  of  writing, 
(ill)  That  according  to  Eoman  law  if  the  defendant's 
accusers  did  not  appear  before  two  years  the  charge 
dropped  automatically ;  in  this  case  the  reader  would 
assume  that  St.  Paul  was  released.  This  is  the  most 
probable  explanation,  and  in  any  case  the  closing  verse 
is  not  really  incomplete ;  it  ends  on  a  note  of  triumph  with 
the  Gospel  marching  on  unchecked.  Acts  is  the  story 
of  the  church,  continuing  the  story  of  what  '  Jesus  began 
to  do  and  to  teach',  so  it  has  no  final  close,  but  shows 
the  church  progressing  ever  victoriously. 

12  Trinity  M  a  Luke  4. 1-15.    The  Temptation. 

The  temptation  represents  a  spiritual  experience  such  as 
comes,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  all  who  are  called  to  great 
tasks.  Christ,  conscious  of  His  mission  and  His  powers, 
retires  to  think  out  the  lines  on  which  His  work  is  to 
be  done.  The  first  temptation,  with  its  refusal  to  satisfy 
hunger  by  the  working  of  a  miracle,  rejects  any  idea  of 
using  these  powers  for  His  own  ends,  however  innocent  in 
themselves ;  if  Christ  had  yielded.  His  life  on  earth  would 
have  been  lived  on  a  different  basis  to  our  own.  The  second 
refuses  an  earthly  conception  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
devil's  means,  such  as  force,  for  setting  it  up.  The  third  is 
the  most  subtle ;  if  you  trust  for  the  victory  of  your  cause 
to  a  free  faith  rather  than  to  force,  how  are  you  going  to  get 
men  to  believe  in  you?  In  His  answer  Christ  refuses 
to  rely  on  any  startling  external  miracle  such  as  might 
seem  to  compel  faith ;  there  is  to  be  no  sign  from  heaven. 

V,  9.  The  mention  of  the  Temple,  rather  than  of  some  precipice 
in  the  wilderness,  suggests  that  the  miracle  was  to  be  witnessed 
by  priests  and  people,  so  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  see  in 
Jesus  the  Heaven-sent  Messiah. 
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12  Trinity  M  h  Philemon.    The  slave  and  his  master. 

The  one  surviving  example  of  St.  Paul's  private  letters. 
Onesimus,  a  slave  of  Philemon,  had  run  away  and  come  to 
St.  Paul,  who  was  in  prison,  perhaps  in  Eome.  St.  Paul 
had  converted  him  and  insisted  on  his  duty  to  return  to  his 
master.  At  the  same  time  he  writes  this  letter,  requesting 
Philemon  with  delicate  tact  to  receive  Onesimus  as  a  brother 
for  his  friend  and  pastor's  sake.  Christianity  for  the  moment 
accepts  the  existing  social  institution  of  slavery,  while  lay- 
ing down  the  principle  of  brotherhood  which  was  ultimately 
to  sweep  it  away. 

12  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  18.  15-35.    Forgiveness. 

Vv.  1 5-20  are  concerned  with  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Society ;  *  binding '  and  *  loosing '  refer,  according  to  the 
Jewish  usage  of  the  words,  to  the  power  of  legislation.  The 
parable  which  follows  illustrates  the  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  *  forgive  us  our  trespasses ' ;  its  essence  is  the  for- 
giving spirit  as  opposed  to  a  ledger  account  of  offences, 
with  a  careful  balancing  of  debts  and  credit. 

12  Trinity  E  h  Ephesians  1.    The  greatness  of  the  Christian 
calling. 

See  2  Christmas  M  h. 

13  Trinity  M  a  Luke  4.  31— 5. 11.     The  hegimiing  oftJie 


A  typical  day  in  the  ministry,  while  Oalilee  is  still 
in  a  ferment  of  excitement  over  the  new  teacher  and  his 
doings  {w.  31-43).  In  5.  i-ii  we  have  what  seems  to  be 
another  version  of  John  21,  teaching  the  lesson  that  success 
in  the  new  work,  as  the  disciples  become  *  fishers  of  men ', 
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will  depend  upon  the  presence  of  Christ  and  obedience  to 
Him. 

w.  35,  41.  The  command  to  the  devils  not  to  speak  is  a  constant 
feature  ;  Christ  did  not  publicly  proclaim  His  Messiahship. 
Those  who  are  mentally  afflicted  often  show  an  uncanny  intuition 
on  certain  subjects. 


13  Trinity  M  6  1  Timothy  6.    Christiamty  in  practice. 

Servants  and  masters  (w,  1,2;  cp.  9  Trinity  M  b) ;  warn- 
ings against  false  teaching  and  love  of  wealth  (w.  3-10 ; 
these  points  are  resumed  in  the  reverse  order  in  tw.  17-19, 
20,  21) ;  the  courage  and  hope  of  the  Christian  soldier 
(w.  1 1 -1 6). 

w.  17  ff.  We  notice  that  the  Christian  is  not  advised  to 
surrender  his  wealth,  but  to  regard  it  as  a  trust  to  be  used  for 
others';  he  is  to  '  communicate*  or  share  it. 


13  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  20.  1-28.    Wh^  shall  be  first  in  the 
Kingdom  '^ 

The  opening  paragraph  {w.  1-16)  should  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  previous  verses  (19.  23-30) ;  it  is 
an  answer  to  St.  Peter's  question,  *we  have  left  all  and 
followed  thee  ;  what  then  shall  we  have  ? '  The  details  of 
the  parables  must  not  be  pressed  too  far  as  suggesting 
equality  of  reward  in  the  Kingdom  (contrast;,  e.  g.,  Luke  19. 
17, 19),  or  a  death-bed  repentance ;  the  essential  point  is 
judgement  according  to  opportimity— *  no  man  hath  hired 
us'. 

The  following  section  illustrates  the  same  principle; 
greatness  in  the  Kingdom  will  depend  on  willingness  to 
serve  and  suffer ;  see  further  on  these  w.  5  Iient  M  a. 
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13  Trinity  B  h  Ephesiaiis  2.     Christian  converts  before 

and  after  their  conversion^ 

See  1  Epiphany  M  h, 

ForEphesians  3,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  present  reading 
of  the  Epistle,  see  Trinity  E  h, 

14  Trinity  M  a  Luke  7.  36-50.     Tlie  Pharisee  and  tJie  sinner, 

A  narrative,  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  showing  both  his 
sympathy  with  women  and  his  supreme  literary  power ;  it 
is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  ^  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance '. 

A  similar  story  of  anointing  is  found  in  Mark  14.  3  S.  and  the 
parallels.  The  woman  in  St.  Luke  is  popularly  identified  with 
Mary  Magdalen,  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  this. 

14  Trinity  M  6  1  Corinthians  13.    Tlte  Hymn  to  Love. 

See  Tuesday  in  Whitsun-Week  B. 

This  chapter  is  chosen  as  an  alternative  lesson  for  this  Sunday 
on  account  of  the  Collect  which  prays  for  *  the  increase  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  \ 

14  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  21.  23-46.    Christ  and  His 
authority. 

This  section  belongs  to  the  last  week  in  Jerusalem.  The 
question  *  by  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ? '  is 
connected  specially  with  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  which 
has  just  taken  place.  As  usual,  no  direct  answer  is  given ; 
the  questioners  are  thrown  back  on  their  own  conscience, 
with  a  warning  that  the  Kingdom  belongs  not  to  those  who 
profess  obedience  but  to  those  who  give  it  (tw.  28-32).  The 
parable  of  the  Husbandmen  (w,  33-46)  takes  up  the  familiar 
imagery  of  Isaiah  5,  and  is  intended  to  be  an  unmistakable 
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public  prediction  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  his  own 
nation  and  of  the  consequences. 


14  Trinity  E  h  Ephesians  4.  1-24. 

For  vv»  I -16  see,ABoen8ion-Day  M. 

In  V.  17  St.  Paul  resumes  the  challenge  of  ^.  i,  to  walk 
worthily  of  our  Chiistian  calling,  emphasizing  the  low  and 
ignorant  sensuality  of  the  old  heathen  life. 

15  Trinity  M  a  Luke  9.  57— 10. 24.   Christ  and  His  followers. 

Christ's  claims  can  brook  no  rivaliy  (9.  57-62).  The 
mission  of  the  Seventy  (10. 1-2 1).  Though  the  charge  is 
similar  to  that  given  to  the  Twelve  in  Matthew  10  (see 
7  Trinity  E  a),  the  sending  of  the  Seventy  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke,  and  is  an  example  of  his  interest  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Grentiles,  the  Seventy  being  clearly  chosen 
as  standing  in  Jewish  symbolism  for  the  nations  of 
the  world.  For  the  final  thanksgiving  {vv.  21-24)  see 
9  Trinity  E  a. 

15  Trinity  M  6  2  Timothy  1.    Hold  fast  what  lias  been  given 

thee. 

In  pv.  1-7  St.  Paul  reminds  his  younger  friend,  whom  he 
has  left  in  chai'ge  at  Ephesus,  of  his  early  home-training 
and  of  his  consecration  to  the  ministry.  To  be  a  Christian, 
he  continues,  means  for  master  and  disciple  alike  to  show 
courage  under  difficulties,  a  courage  inspii^  by  the  example 
and  present  Spirit  of  Christ  (vv.  8-14).  Courage,  as  Plato 
taught,  is  to  hold  fast  in  times  of  danger  to  the  principles 
learnt  before.  Vv*  15-18  refer  both  to  friends  who  have 
failed  to  do  this,  and  to  Onesiphorus  who  did  not  desert 
him  in  his  hour  of  need. 
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V,  6.  '  laying  on  of  my  hands ' :  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
refers  to  what  we  should  now  call  Confirmation,  or  to  ordination 
to  the  Ministry. 

V,  1 8.  If,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  Onesiphorus  was  no 
longer  alive,  this  is  the  one  example  in  the  New  Testament  of 
prayer  for  the  dead. 

15  Trinity  E  a  Matthew  28.    The  Jbiving  Christ 
For  tw.  i-io  see  Tuesday  in  Eaater-Week  M ;  for  w,  16-20 
see  Trinity  E  a. 

w.  11-15  belong  to  the  special  Jerusalem  tradition  of  the  First 
Gospel  and  reflect  the  disputes  between  Jews  and. Christians  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  Resurrection. 

15  Trinity  E  b  Ephesians  4.  25—6.  21.    The  life  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

The  Commandmelits  are  leased  on  the  fact  of  brotherhood 
(i;^y.  25-32).  It  is  because  Christians  are  members  of  the 
same  body  that  falsehood,  anger,  dishonesty,  and  ill- 
tempered  abuse  are  sins  both  against  it  and  against  the 
Spirit  who  dwells  in  it.  The  example  of  Christ  is  once 
more  contrasted  with  the  darkness  and  grossness  of  the 
world  without  (5. 1-14).  St.  Paul's  suspicion  of  *  works' 
as  a  means  of  salvation  does  not  prevent  him  from  laying  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  moral  claims  of  Christianity  ;  to  say 
that  anything  can  take  the  place  of  a  good  life  is  to  deceive 
with  vain  words.  Finally,  this  life  is  not  a  life  of  repellent 
gloom,  but  of  exuberant  happiness  {vv.  15-21). 

V,  14  :  this  is  perliaps  a  quotation  from  an  early  Christian 
Hymn. 

16  Trinity  M  a  Luke  11.  1-28.    Prayer;  Christ  and 
Beelzebub, 

Most  of  w,  I- 1 3  is  found  in  Matthew's  version  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (see  Matt.  6.  9-13,  7.  7-1 1).  Our 
Lord  bases  His  teaching  on  what  is  best  in  human  nature, 
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the  relation  of  friend  to  friend  and  still  more  of  father 
to  son.  Vv,  14-26  form  a  new  section.  The  principle  to 
which  Christ  appeals  is  that  good  cannot  come  from  an 
evil  source  ;  Satan  can  only  be  conquered  by  the  stronger 
than  he,  and  he  who  does  oppose  him  must  be  recognized 
as  coming  from  God.  As  the  other  Gospels  indicate  in 
their  version  of  this  discussion  (see  e.  g.  Mark  3.  22-30),  to 
ascribe  what  the  conscience  ought  to  recognize  as  good 
to  the  Devil  is  the  unforgivable  sin.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  be,  neutral  in  this  warfare  (v.  23),  or  to  cast  out  evil 
from  the  soul  (vv.  24ff.) ;  there  must  be  the  positive  side, 
the  opening  of  the  heart  to  the  influence  of  Christ  and 
good.  The  parable  of  the  unclean  spirit  is  a  warning 
against  the  danger  of  relapse  when  good  impressions  are 
not  acted  on  in  some  definite  way. 

w,  2-4.  R.V.  here  gives  a  very  'abbreviated  version  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  contrasted  with  Matt.  6.  9-13,  showing  that  in 
early  Christian  usage  its  form  was  not  mechanically  fixed. 

16  Trinity  M  h  Titus  2—3.  7.     Christianity  in  daUy  Hfe. 

Practical  advice  to  the  old  (vv.  1-5),  the  young  (vv.  6-8), 
and  to  servants  (vv,  9,  10),  based  on  the  revelation  of 
Christianity  regarded  as  a  way  of  life  (vv.  1 1-15).  A  section 
follows  emphasizing  St.  Paul's  constant  teaching  of  sub- 
mission to  the  civil  authorities  ;  this  is  connected  with  the 
new  life  in  Christ  (3.  1-7 ;  cp.  Kom.  13.  i ;  1  Tim.  2.  i). 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Titus,  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
circle,  who  has  been  left  in  charge  of  the  church  in  Crete  ;  like 
the  other  Pastoral  Epistles  it  gives  directions  as  to  the  government 
of  the  church. 

16  Trinity  B  a  John  8.  12-30.    The  light  of  the  world. 

[Some  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  Gospel  have  been 
read  on  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany ;  see  Bpiphany  E  for 
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some  remarks  on  the  right  way  of  understanding  its 
character.] 

This  section  deals  with  Christ's  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  in  a  way  which  suggests 
later  controversies  between  Jews  and  Christians  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ  rather  than  His  own  actual  teaching. 
We  see  from  the  Synoptists,  and  especially  from  the 
question  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  that  in  His  public  teaching 
He  did  not  lay  the  main  stress  on  His  own  Messiahship 
or  Sonship  (see  11  Trinity  £  a).  We  notice  also  the 
characteristic  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel— light  and  dark- 
ness, above  and  below,  witness  and  judgement. 

16  Trinity  B  h  Ephesians  5.  22—6.  9.    The  Ohtistian 
favMy. 

The  section  before  us  runs  closely  parallel  to  Col.  3. 12 — 
4.  6  (see  11  Trinity  M  h\  except  that  St.  Paul  expands  the 
paragraph  dealing  with  married  life.  The  comparison 
between  the  imion  of  Christ  and  His  Church  and  that 
of  husband  and  wife  must  not  be  passed  over  as  a  fanciful 
'  allegory '.  It  rests  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
penetration  of  one  personality  by  another;  this  is  the 
secret  both  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
those  who  open  themselves  to  Him  (i.  e.  the  church  ideally 
regarded),  and  also  of  the  bond  of  true  love  between  one 
human  personality  and  another.  We  see  that  St.  Paul 
has  moved  away  from  the  somewhat  disparaging  view  of 
marriage  which  he  takes  in  1  Cor.  7. 

17  Trinity  M  a  Luke  11.  29-54.    Superficial  and  external 
religion. 

A  series  of  detached  fragments  of  teaching,  all  related 
to  the  need  of  a  religion  which  goes  beneath  the  surface 
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and  does  not  rest  in  externals.  The  demand  for  a  sign 
(w.  29-32)  is  the  desire  for  such  external  evidence  as 
shall  do  away  with  the  venture  of  faith.  It  is  followed  by 
the  insistence  on  inward  sincerity  {vv,  33-36).  The  subject 
of  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  Pharisaism,  the  type  of  a 
religion  of  outward  observance  ;  the  *  Woes '  are  found  in 
a  fuller  form  in  Matt.  28. 

V,  30.  It  is  the  preaching  o/Jonah  which  is  the  '  sign ',  not  his 
escape,  as  in  the  verses  added  by  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel 
(Matt.  12.  40). 

17  Trinity  M  6  1  Peter  1. 1-21.  . 

See  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  Week  E,  and 
Trinity  Simday  M  h, 

17  Trinity  E  a  John  8.  31-59.    Truth  andfreedmn. 

Once  more  we  have  an  echo  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
controversies.  The  argument  is  not  always  quite  easy  to 
follow,  but  the  underlying  idea  is  that  those  who  are  *  of 
God ',  i.  e.  those  whose  sincerity  is  unimpaired,  and  whose 
vision  unsullied  by  wilful  sin,  can  recognize  the  truth  of 
God.  The  principle  goes  back  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt.  6.  22  f.).  The  meaning  of  vv.  56  fF.  is  that 
Christ  is  the  Logos  or  Word,  who  was  *  with  God '  in  the 
beginning  ;  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the  Prologue  to  the 
Gospel  (1.  I  f.). 

17  Trinity  E  h  Ephesians  6.  10-24,    TJie  Christum  soldier. 

We  may  think  of  St.  Paul,  guarded  in  prison  by  a  soldier 
(3.  I,  4.  I,  6.  20),  using  his  opportunity  to  converse  with 
him  and  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  each  part  of  his 
equipment.  He  expands  the  idea  as  the  climax  of  the 
Epistle,  applying  it  to  the  life  of  the  Christian,  his  battle 
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against  unseen  foes,  and  his  readiness  to  sei*ye  his  cause. 
Towards  the  close  {w,  i8  ff.)  he  drops  the  metaphor  as  he 
passes  into  an  eager  demand  for  the  prayers  of  his  friends. 
The  Epistle  ends  very  briefly  {vv,  21-24),  without  detailed 
salutations,  no  doubt  because  it  is  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
not  to  any  one  church  but  to  a  group  of  churches. 

18  Trinity  M  a  Luke  12.  1-34.     The  right  atiMude  towat-ds 
God  and  life. 

The  whole  passage  deals  with  Providence  and  trust  in 
God,  both  in  danger  and  persecution  {vv,  4-12),  and  also 
in  contrast  to  the  self-reliant,  materialistic  attitude  which 
relies  on  a  merely  worldly  prudence  {vv.  13-22).  In  tw.  13, 
14  we  find  a  clear  indication  that  Christianity  does  not 
stand  for  any  definite  social  programme,  concerned  with 
the  right  distribution  of  wealth,  but  for  principles  to  be 
applied  according  to  the  needs  of  society. 

For  w.  22-34,  see  2  Christmas  M  a. 

18  Trinity  M  5  1  Peter  1.  22—2.  10.    The  greatness  of  tlie 
OhrisMan  calling. 

The  new  birth  in  Christ  (1.  23)  implies  love  {v.  22)  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  evil  (2.  i).  It  is  the  Christian  Church 
which  is  the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  chosen  nation,  the 
royal  priesthood,  the  living  stones  of  His  temple  (2.  4ff.). 
This  conception,  which  became  very  common  in  early 
Christian  thought.,  was  of  great  importance  in  encouraging 
the  direct  application  to  the  Church  of  Old  Testament 
language  referring  originally  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
whole  section  reminds  us  constantly  of  other  passages  of 
the  Bible ;  the  direct  quotations  are  from  Isaiah  40.  6 
(1  Peter  1.  24),  Isaiah  28.  16  (2.  6),  Psalms  118.  22  (2.  7), 
and  Isaiah  8. 14  (2.  8).     For  the  stone  of  stumbling  see 
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Matt.  21.  42  if.,  and  for  the  idea  of  regeneration  John  1. 
13;  B.  3. 


18  Trinity  B  a  John  13.     Hie  Last  Supper. 

See  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  B.  The  order  of  the 
chapters  in  John  is  broken,  no  doubt  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  great  central 
Chs.  13-17  every  year.  Chs,  9  and  10  will  be  found  on 
23  and  24  Trinity  B. 


18  Trinity  B  &  1  John  1. 1— 2.  1 1.    lAghf  and  darkness. 

The  witness  to  That  which  is  the  source  of  life  and 
fellowship  {w.  1-4).  God  is  light ;  the  mark  of  fellowship 
with  God  is  to  walk  in  the  light ;  if  those  who  so  walk 
fall  into  sin  they  will  at  once  seek  and  find  forgiveness 
(w.  5-10),  The  same  thoughts  are  repeated,  with  the 
further  reminder  that  the  test  of  walking  in  the  light  is 
love.  This  is  the  new  conmiandment  (cp.  John  13.  14) 
which  is  yet  old,  implied  in  the  Gospel,  or  perhaps  in  the 
very  nature  of  man,  from  the  first  (2.  i-ii). 

vo.  1,3,  cp.  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel,  John  1.  1-14. 


19  Trinity  M  a  Luke  12.  35-59.    The  stremums  life. 

The  life  of  the  follower  of  Christ  cannot  be  lived  in  a 
careless  or  casual  spirit.  It  means  watchfulness  and  con- 
stant attention  to  duty  {vv.  35-48),  an  attitude  of  unflinching 
conflict  (vv.  49-53),  and  the  power  of  insight  into  the  deep 
meaning  of  events  (vv.  54-59).  Much  of  this  teaching  is 
found  in  other  contexts  in  Matthew. 
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19  Trinity  M  6  1  Peter  2.  1 1— 3.  7.    Tlie  example  of 
Christ  applied  to  daily  duties. 

For  2.  1 1-25  see  Good  Friday  E  h. 

Advice  to  wives  and  husbands  (3.  1-7).  *  In  like  manner' 
(v.  i)  refers  back  to  2.  18,  the  directions  to  servants. 
St.  Paul  adopts  the  view  of  his  age  as  to  the  subordination 
of  women,  which  we  find  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  his  teaching  as  to  mutual  sympathy  and  for- 
bearance is  of  permanent  value  as  the  basis  of  a  happy 
mamage. 

V,  6.  For  *  not  afraid  with  any  amazement*  R.V.  has  *  not  put  in 
fear  by  any  terror ' ;  the  words  are  a  free  quotation  from  Prov. 
8.  25.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Christian  mother  need  not 
worry  ;  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '  be  not 
anxious '. 

19  Trinity  E  a  John  14.    Tlie  discourse  in  the  upper  room. 
See  Monday  in  Holy  Week  M  E. 

19  Trinity  E  &  1  John  2.  12-29.    Truth  a/nd  falsehood. 

The  variations  of  expression  and  the  shades  of  meaning 
in  w.  12-14  are  a  little  subtle.  The  general  idea  is  that  the 
Gospel  is  a  spring  of  wisdom  to  the  mature  ('  fathers '),  and 
a  spring  of  strength  to  the  young.  In  accordance  with  the 
writer's  usage,  'little  children'  is  probably  not  a  third 
class,  but  a  general  description  of  all  believers,  embracing 
the  other  two  classes.  The  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
the  world  (w.  15-17);  *the  world'  is  not  nature  or  man- 
kind, but  either  of  these  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves, 
apart  from  God.  Antichrist  and  his  false  teaching  {w,  18- 
29).  Antichrist  is  here  not  an  individual  person,  as  in 
Jewish  legend,  but  the  principle  of  evil  and  unbelief 
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which  may  be  incarnate  in  many  forms.  The  antidote  is 
the  inner  light  or  *  anointing '  of  the  Spirit,  tested  by  the 
confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

20  Trinity  M  a  Luke  13.    The  Jewish  Church  and  the  new 


A  very  interesting  series  of  episodes,  some  of  them  being 
found  only  in  this  Gospel.  The  first  {w.  1-5)  contradicts 
the  persistent  belief  that  misfortune  is  a  direct  judgement 
of  God  upon  sin.  The  rest  may  be  grouped  round  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  nature :  the  patience  of  God 
towards  the  old  Jewish  Church  which  preceded  it  {vv,  6-9) ; 
its  beneficence  by  which  it  breaks  through  the  trammels  of 
tradition  (w.  10-17) ;  its  slow  growth  (vv,  18-21) ;  the  con- 
ditions of  entry,  accepted  more  readily  by  Gentiles  than  by 
Jews  {w.  22-30) ;  and  finally  the  blindness  of  Jerusalem  to 
its  coming  {Vv.  31-35). 

V,  32.  *  tO'day,  and  to-morrow  and  the  day  following ' :  a  recog- 
nized Jewish  way  of  speaking  of  a  short  and  limited  period. 

20  Trinity  M  6  1  Peter  3.  8—4.  6.    The  new  life 
in  a  hostile  world. 

At  the  time  St.  Peter  wrote,  the  Christian  had  to  be 
ready  not  only  to  be  misjudged  but  to  suffer  actual  ill- 
treatment  on  account  of  his  faith.  The  duty  of  meekness 
and  forbearance,  even  under  injustice,  is  once  more  en- 
forced by  the  example  of  Christ  (3.  8-17 ;  cp.  Lesson  for 
last  Sunday).  But  in  this  passage  His  suffering  in  the 
flesh  is  closely  connected  with  the  descent  into  Hell ;  the 
fact  that  He  was  *  quickened  in  the  spirit '  is  a  proof  that 
life  persists  through  death  and  therefore  that  temporary 
sufferings  may  be  readily  endured.  His  descent  is  further 
regarded  scs  affording  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the 
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Gospel  to  those  who  died  before  the  Flood  (3.  I9f.,  4.  6). 
The  mention  of  Noah  introduces  a  reference  to  the  ark  as 
symbolic  of  Baptism,  though  the  writer  is  careful  to  guard 
against  any  materialistic  theory  of  the  effect  of  water 
(w,  21  ff.).  The  next  section  (4.  i-6)  puts  into  a  slightly 
different  form  St.  Paul's  teaching  of  the  death  unto  sin  and 
the  life  unto  righteousness,  adding  the  warning  of  coming 
judgement ;  v,  6  states  definitely  that  the  preaching  to  the 
dead  carries  with  it  the  gift  of '  life '. 

w.  19  f.  This  passage  gives  an  answer  to  a  very  early  difficulty  ; 
if  salvation  only  comes  through  Christ,  what  was  to  be  the  lot  of 
those  who  lived  before  His  coming  ?  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  there 
are  some  doubtful  allusions  to  a  similar  offer  of  repentance  to 
sinners  who  died  before  the  Deluge.  The  conception  of  the 
descent  into  Hell,  or  of  the  *  harrowing  of  hell  *,  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  was  greatly  developed  by  early  Christian  and  mediaeval 
writers,  who  added  the  idea  of  the  deceiving  and  consequent 
defeat  of  the  powers  of  Hell,  when  they  allowed  Christ  to  enter 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  There  is,  however,  no  hint  of  this 
in  1  Peter. 

V.  21.  the  latter  part  of  the  v,  is  very  obscure,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  satisfactory  rendering.  The  general  idea  is  the  contrast 
between  an  external  and  magical  washing,  and  the  inward 
soundness  of  the  conscience.  What  saves  is  not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  *  the  demand  for  a  good  conscience ' 
the  reference  being  to  the  questions  asked  before  Baptism. 

20  Trinity  E  a  John  15.    The  discourse  in  the  upper  room. 
See  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week  M  E. 

20  Trinity  IS^bl  John  3.    TJie  children  of  God  and  (lie 
children  of  the  Evil  One ;  love  and  hatred. 

See  2  Christmas  E  h. 

21  Trinity  M  a  Luke  14.  1-24.    Hosts  a/nd  gu^ests. 

These  incidents  are  all  connected  with  social  life.   The 
first  {w.  1-6)  deals  with  a  host  whose  main  object  is  to 
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entrap  his  guest ;  the  second  {w.  7-1 1)  discusses  the  be- 
haviour of  the  guest,  and  the  third  (w.  12-14)  the  motives 
for  hospitality.  The  fourth  applies  the  metaphor  of  the 
feast  and  its  guests  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (vv.  15-24) ; 
another  version  of  this  parable  is  found  in  Matt.  22. 

V.  I  o.  Christ  does  not  recommend  a  calculating  humility  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  advancement.  Such  an  attitude  ceases  to  be 
humility,  of  which  the  very  essence  is  forge tfiilness  of  self  and 
a  complete  indifference  to  status. 


21  Trinity  M  6  1  Peter  4.  7—5.  1 1 .    The  end  is  near ;  serve^ 
ivatchj  endure. 

Once  more  the  writer  is  concerned  with  the  behaviour  of 
Christians  under  the  urgent  difficulties  of  their  heathen 
surroimdings.  Our  time  of  probation  is  shoi-t  and  we  must 
use  the  gifts  entrusted  to  us  {vv,  7-1 1).  Persecution  *for 
the  name '  is  to  be  expected  and  even  welcomed  if  it  comes 
— but  be  sure  your  conduct  has  not  given  any  occasion  for 
it  {vv,  12-19).  Advice  to  Elders  who  tend  the  flock  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Shepherd  (5. 1-4),  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  ideas  of  the  Epistle  (try.  5-1 1)  -a  humility 
which  is  ready  to  serve  others  and  to  trust  God,  watch- 
fulness against  temptation,  and  a  cheerful  bearing  of  the 
sufferings  which  are  the  prelude  to  glory. 

21  Trinity  E  a  John  16.    The  promise  of  the  Comforter, 
See  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week  M  E. 

21  Trinity  E  6  1  John  4.    Love  and  Hatred. 

The  test  of  false  spirits  {vv.  1-7).  It  has  always  been 
difficult  to  find  an  absolute  criterion  by  which  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  claims  to  inspiration. 
Hei*e  the  test  is  mainly  doctrinal  {vv.  2,  3),  with  special 
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reference  to  the  heresy  called  *  docetism  *,  which  regarded 
the  humanity  of  Christ  as  only  an  *  appearance '.  Hence 
the  stress  on  Jesus  Christ  as  having  *  come  in  the  flesh '. 
For  w.  7-21  see  Christmas  Day  E  b, 

22  Trinity  M  a  Luke  14.  25— 15. 10.   Cotmting  the  cost; 
two  parables  of  forgiveness. 

The  warning  to  realize  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian 
is  connected  with  the  popularity  of  Christ  {v.  25) ;  the 
crowds  who  were  following  Him  had  not  counted  the 
cost.  The  saying  about  taking  up  the  Cross  occurs  fre- 
quently in  various  contexts  ;  it  was  clearly  a  fundamental 
principle  on  which  Christ  insisted  constantly.  For  15. 
i-io  see  4  Lent  M  a. 

22  Trinity  M  6  2  Peter  1.    The  Divine  nature  given  to  man ; 
its  effect  in  conduct  and  in  insight. 

For  the  nature  of  this  Epistle  see  2  Advent  M  b.  Intro- 
duction {w.  i-i  i).  The  key-note  is  '  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature '  {v,  4) ;  this  carries  with  it  the  joy  of  the  new  life, 
the  duty  of  constant  progress  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
virtues,  and  care  never  to  fall  away.  Then  the  writer, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  utters  a  warning  against  false  teaching,  enforcing 
it  by  his  authority  as  an  eyewitness  {vv.  12-21).  He 
chooses  the  incident  of  the  Transfiguration  as  typical  of 
the  glory  of  Christ  as  the  final  revelation  of  God  and  of 
his  own  privileges  as  one  of  His  companions. 

w.  20,  ai.  One  of  the  few  descriptions  of  *  inspiration '  found 
in  the  Bible.  While  the  original  idea  in  v.  21  may  be  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  using  the  liumau  agent  simply  as  a  channel,  we 
may  apply  the  words  more  widely  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  with  the  human  spirit  which  is  the  one  source  of 
truth  wherever  found.     *  Private  interpretation '  seems  to  mean 
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*  not  to  be  interpreted  arbitrarily  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
individual*;  God  gives  both  the  revelation  and  the  power  to 
understand  it. 


22  Trinity  E  a  John  17.     The  High-priestly  PriMjer. 
See  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  M. 

22  Trinity  B  6  1  John  5.    Life  and  death. 

The  victory  of  faith  {vv.  1-5).  Life  through  the  witness- 
bearing  Spirit  (w,  6-12).  The  *  water  and  blood'  (v,  6) 
seem  to  refer  primarily  to  the  piercing'of  the  side  (John  19. 
34),  symbolical  of  the  Baptism  and  death  of  Christ— the 
spirit  of  consecration  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  ;  there  is 
probably  a  secondary  reference  to  the  two  sacraments, 
regarded  as  embodying  the  same  principles.  And  the  same 
abiding  witness  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  illumination, 
the  spirit  of  consecration,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  con- 
stantly shown  forth  in  the  lives  of  those  united  to  Christ 
{V.  8). 

Conclusion  {m\  13-21).  The  aim  of  the  Epistle  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  (John  20.  31).  The  consciousness 
of  this  eternal  life  brings  with  it  boldness  in  prayer,  both 
for  ourselves  (vv,  14, 1 5)  and  for  others  {vv.  16, 1 7).  The  final 
vv»  18-20  present  a  threefold  certainty  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge (*we  know'),  taking  up  ideas  we  have  already  met 
in  the  Epistle,  and  the  writer  ends  {v.  21)  with  a  warning 
against  *  idols ',  i.  e.  all  false,  unworthy  and  degrading 
conceptions  of  God. 

V,  7.  R.V.  omits  the  words  *  For  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  lieaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost : 
and  these  three  are  one  '.  They  are  found  in  no  good  Greek  MS., 
but  first  occur  in  late  Latin  authorities  ;  the  *  three '  of  v,  8  no 
doubt  suggested  a  reference  to  the  Trinity. 

V.  16.  Hhe  sin  unto  death'  reminds  us  of  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.     In  each  case  we  shall  do  well  to  look  for  the 
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interpretation  not  in  some  specific  act,  but  rather  in  a  state  of 
the  heart  which  has  quenched  the  Spirit  and  separated  from 
God.  But  we  cannot  be  judges  of  such  a  state,  and  in  practice 
the  Christian  will  continue  to  pray  for  all. 

28  Trinity  M  a  Luke  16.    Teaching  about  wealth. 

[Lessons  for  these  Sundays  after  Trinity  will  not  always 
be  required ;  when  they  are,  permission  is  given  to  read 
the  lessons  for  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany  which  will 
have  been  omitted  in  such  years.  For  this  reason  the 
alternative  lessons  chosen  are  in  most  cases  lessons  which 
have  ah*eady  occurred  either  on  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany 
or  at  some  other  time.] 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  is  a  well-known 
difficulty,  and  many  explanations  have  been  offered. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  that  which  regards  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  second  part  of  t^.  8  ;  the  point  is  that  the  man  of 
the  world  acts  with  foresight  according  to  his  light  and 
principles  ;  the  Christian  must  do  the  same.  The  details 
of  the  parable  have  no  significance  except  as  the  setting  of 
the  story ;  our  Lord  is  simply  commending  the  foresight 
of  the  steward,  quite  apai-t  from  his  dishonest  methods. 
*The  lord '  in  «;.  8  (R.V.  *  his  lord ')  is  the  master  of  the 
story  ;  Christ's  own  comments  begin  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse. 

For  vv,  19  ff.  see  4  Easter  M  a ;  the  parable  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  «w.  14,  15  ;  i7t;.  16-18  form  a  parenthesis  illustrating 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  Pharisaism. 

V.  9. :  follow  R.V.  *raake  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness ',  not  A.V.  *  of  the  mammon  '  ; 
make  friends,  or  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  by  the  way  in  which 
you  use  your  worldly  wealth.  ^  Mammon  of  unrighteousness ' 
means  *•  this  world's  goods '  in  general, and  not  specifically  wealth 
dishonestly  acquired.  *They  may  receive  you'  is  indefinite, 
equivalent  to  '  you  may  be  received ',  though  it  is  sometimes 
thought  that  '  they '  stands  for  angels,  or  the  poor  who  have  been 
benefited. 
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23  Trinity  M  6  1  Corinthians  1-25.    Tlie  early  days 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth, 

See  4  Epiphany  E  &. 

23  Trinity  E  a  John  9.     The  blind  man. 

The  dramatic  power  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  here  seen  at 
its  highest ;  the  writer  takes  as  his  starting-point  a  familiar 
type  of  miracle,  connected  with  the  question  of  Sahhath 
observance,  and  treats  it  as  symbolic  of  Christ  as  the  light 
{v,  5).  The  debate  between  the  healed  man  and  the  Jews 
brings  out  that  insistence  on  first-hand  experience  as  the 
true  answer  to  difficulties  which  is  so  prominent  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (1.  14  ff.,  46,  4.  42,  &c.). 

23  Trinity  E  5  1  Corinthians  13.    The  hymn  to  lave. 
See  Tuesday  in  Whitsun-Week  E. 

24  Trinity  M  a  Luke  17.  1-19.     Offences ;  faith  and 
works ;  gratitude. 

In  vv.  I -10  we  again  find  somewhat  disconnected  frag- 
ments of  teaching.  Vv,  7-10  remind  us  of  St.  Paul's  teaching 
about  *  works ' ;  the  warning  is  directed  against  the  idea 
that  we  can  acquire  merit  before  God  by  anything  that  we 
do ;  it  does  not  mean  that  He  is  never  pleased  or  satisfied, 
however  much  we  try.  The  healing  of  the  ten  lepers, 
recorded  only  here  {vv.  11-19),  illustrates  St.  Luke's  interest 
in  the  Samaritans  as  well  as  his  stress  on  joyful  gratitude. 

24  Trinity  M  6  1  Corinthians  1.  26—2.  16.    Early  days 
of  the  Church  at  Cormth, 

See  5  Epiphany  E  h, 
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24  Trinity  E  a  John  lo.    The  shepherd  <md  the  sheep. 

For  w,  1-16  see  1  Christmas  E  a.  Vv,  19-21  refer  to  the  . 
miracle  of  eh.  9  (see  23  Trinity  E  a).  In  vv,  22-42  we 
meet  once  more  with  the  insistence  on  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  recognized  by  His  own  (cp.  17  Trinity  E  a),  and  that  His 
claim  to  be  one  with  the  Father  is  proved  both  l^  His 
words  and  His  works. 

V,  34  quoted  from  Psalm  82.  6.  The  word  translated  *  gods ' 
{Ehhim)  is  used  freely  in  Hebrew  to  include  Divine  beings  such 
as  angels.  The  reference  in  Ps.  82  is  to  judges  who  have  received 
a  Divine  commission  ;  how  much  more  may  the  words  be  used 
of  Him  whom  the  Father  has  sent  ?  The  underlying  principle  is 
the  essential  kinship  between  God  and  man  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Incarnation. 


24  Trinity  B  h  James  3.    Restraint  of  the  tongue ; 
two  kinds  o/ivisdom. 

See  4  Epiphany  M  b. 


26  Trinity  M  a  Luke  22.  1-38.    The  Last  Supper. 

On  this  and  the  following  Simday  we  read  consecutively 
St.  Luke's  accoimt  of  the  Passion  as  the  first  of  the  alter- 
native lessons,  both  for  morning  and  evening.  The  passage 
for  this  morning  tells  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper,  with 
which  St.  Luke  has  combined  disputes  about  precedence 
foimd  earlier  in  Mark  9.  34,  10.  42  ff.  The  exposure  of 
Judas  is  passed  over  more  lightly  than  in  the  other  Gospels. 


26  Trinity  M  &  1  Corinthians  3.    The  parties  at  Corinth. 
See  6  Epiphany  E  h. 
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25  Trinity  E  a  Luke  22.  39-71.    Gethsemane  and 
the  Jewish  trial. 

There  are  several  interesting  touches  found  only  in 
St.  Luke,  especially  w,  43,  44  (which  indeed  are  omitted 
in  some  early  copies  of  the  Gospel,  perhaps  because  they 
were  thought  to  suggest  human  weakness),  and  the  healing 
of  the  servant  (v,  51).  In  his  account  of  the  trial  St.  Luke 
says  nothing  of  the  preliminary  examination  before 
Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrin  during  the  night,  or  of  the 
false  witnesses,  but  speaks  only  of  a  formal  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  morning  in  which  our  Lord  is  at 
once  faced  with  the  decisive  question  as  to  His  claim  to  the 
Messiahship. 

26  Trinity  E  b  James  4.    The  cause  of  strife ;  disloyalty  to 
God;  evil-speaking;  over-confidence. 

See  4  Epiphany  M  h. 

20  Trinity  M  a  Luke  23.  1-25.     Christ  before  Pilate  and 
Herod, 

St.  Luke  makes  quite  clear  the  charge  of  treason  brought 
before  the  Gentile  court,  as  opposed  to  the  charge  of 
blasphemy  for  which  alone  the  Sanhedrin  really  cared. 
He  also  emphasizes  Pilate's  repeated  attempts  to  avoid 
condemning  our  Lord  {w.  7,  14,  23).  The  other  Gospels 
say  nothing  of  his  referring  the  case  to  Herod  (w.  8-12), 
but  St.  Luke  has  a  special  interest  in  stories  connected 
with  him,  and  perhaps  special  sources  of  information  (8.  3  ; 
13.  31).  Our  Lord,  as  always,  refuses  to  work  a  miracle  in 
order  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
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26  Trinity  M  h  Jude.    A  tract  for  difficult  times. 

This  Epistle  is  largely  based  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Apocalyptic  literature,  and  was  itself  used  by  the  writer 
of  2  Peter  (see  especially  ch.  2).  It  is  full  of  rather  obscure 
references  to  legends  about  angels,  and  the  future  punish- 
ment of  sinners  which  reflect  the  ideas  of  the  age.  The 
leading  thought  is  the  need  of  holding  fast  *  to  the  faith ' — 
the  word  is  used  of  the  concrete  doctrines  of  Christianity 
in  a  sense  quite  different  from  that  found  in  St.  Paul  and 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament—together  with  a  strong 
insistence  on  the  duty  of  submission  to  authority.  It 
belongs  to  a  period  when  serious  difliculties  both  of  con- 
duct and  of  practice  had  arisen,  and  we  may  take  to 
ourselves  its  earnest  warning  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  original  Gospel  of  Christ. 

26  Trinity  E  a  Luke  23.  26-56.     T?ie  Crucifixion, 

We  owe  to  St.  Luke's  accoimt  sevei'al  precious  touches — 
the  sympathy  of  the  women  {w.  27-31),  and  three  words 
from  the  Cross,  the  1st  {v,  34),  the  2nd  {v,  43),  and  the  last 
(v.  46). 

V,  51.  If  this  happens  when  an  innocent  man  is  condemned, 
what  will  it  be  when  the  guilty  city  falls  ? 

V,  34.  Though,  as  RY.  marg,  tells  us,  this  v.  is  omitted  by  some 
ancient  authorities,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a 
genuine  saying  of  our  Lord.  Even  if  not  part  of  the  original 
text  of  the  Gospel,  it  may  have  been  remembered  ill  oral  tradition 
and  inserted  in  the  margin  of  a  MS.  by  some  scribe. 

26  Trinity  E  h  James  5.    The  oppressive  rich ;  patience ; 
stoea/rvng;  prayer;  cofwersion. 

See  6  Epiphany  M  h. 
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Sunday  next  before  Advent  M  Hebrews  11.  1-16.     The 
roll'CaU  of  the  heroes  of  faith. 

It  is  specially  directed  that,  whatever  the  number  of 
Sundays  after  Trinity,  these  lessons  shall  always  be  used 
on  the  closing  Sunday  of  the  Church's  year.  The  choice 
of  Heb.  11  is  most  appropriate.  After  a  definition  of 
faith,  the  chapter  goes  to  remind  us  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  names  of  those  who  have  made  the  venture  of 
faith,  thus  recapitulating  many  of  the  lessons  which  have 
been  read  during  the  year.  All  along  they  have  had  the 
forward  look,  using  the  present  but  not  content  with  it, 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  city  which  has  the  foundations. 
Christianity  is  essentially  a  religion  of  progress,  both  in 
itself  and  in  the  individual  life  ;  each  year  should  find  us, 
too,  pressing  forward. 

V.  I.  The  exact  meaning  seems  to  be  that  faith  gives  substance 
or  reality  to  the  things  for  which  we  hope,  and  enables  us  to 
prove  or  test  the  unseen  things  of  the  spiritual  world.  In  other 
words,  faith  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  intellectual  belief,  but  finds 
its  justification  and  verification  in  action. 

Siinday  next  before  Advent  B  a  Hebrews  11.  17— 12.  2. 

The  rolhcall  of  the  heroes  of  faith  (continued). 

The  continuation  of  the  chapterj^begun  in  the  morning. 
The  roll-call  is  completed,  bringing  out  the  same  lesson. 
Towards  the  close  the  writer  reminds  us  of  the  long  tale  of 
those  whose  names  are  unknown  to  history.  He  then 
works  up  to  his  climax  in  which  there  is  a  twofold  thought. 
(1)  That  all  this  looking  for  a  better  future  finds  its  goal  in 
Jesus,  the  supreme  examplar  of  faith,  and  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  own  faith  ;  (2)  that  the  salvation  for  which 
the  great  ones  of  old  looked  is  not  private  and  individual 
but  is  essentially  corporate.    It  is  the  salvation  of  a  society, 
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of  a  city,  in  which  each  is  united  in  fellowship  with  the 
rest ;  neither  they  without  us  nor  we  without  them  can 
reach  our  ideal  perfection. 

w.  35  flf.  refer  especially  to  the  death  of  the  seven  sons  and 
their  mother,  of  which  the  story  is  told  in  the  2nd  and  4th 
Books  of  Maccahees,  and  to  the  heroes,  warriors,  and  martjrrs  of 
that  period,  when  the  Jews  were  fighting  for  their  independence. 

Sunday  next  before  Advent  E  h  Luke  15.  11-32. 
Th^  Prodigal  Son* 

See  4  Iient  M  a.  This  passage  is  no  doubt  chosen  as  the 
alternative  lesson  for  this  Sunday  because  it  contains  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel. 
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St.  Andrew  (November  [29,]  30)  let  E  John  1.  35-42.    First 
loose  attacltnient  to  Christ  of  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Peter, 

The  public  call  of  the  two  brothers  is  recorded  in  Maik  1. 
16-20 ;  Matt.  4.  18-22.  The  present  passage  tells  how  their 
interest  in  Jesus  was  first  excited. 


St.  Andrew  M  John  12.  20-32.     Certain  Greeks  introduced  to 
Christ  by  Andrew  and  his  friend  (John  1.  44)  Philip, 

See  2  Epiphany  E  a.  This  incident  had  been  treated  as 
one  of  the  *'  manifestations  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles '.  It 
becomes  specially  appropriate  on  account  of  the  choice  of 
St.  Andrew's  Day  as  the  Intercession  for  Foreign  Missions. 

St.  Andrew  E  1  Corinthians  1.  18-31,  ^not  many  mighty 
called'. 

Andrew  was  typical  of  the  class  from  which  the  Apostles 
were  selected.  This  was  rather  the  middle  class  than  the 
lowest  (Zebedee  apparently  owned  his  boat,  and  employed 
hired  servants,  Mark  1.  20). 

St.  Thomae  (December  [20,]  21)  let  E  John  11.  1-16. 
First  mention  of  St,  Tlumias  (outside  the  lists  of  the  Apostles). 

The  leading  passage  for  St.  Thomae,  John  20.  24-29,  has 
been  taken  for  the  Gospel.  T^is  first  mention  of  St. 
Thomas  brings  out  a  trait  in  his  character ;  he  is  faithful 
but  desponding  (cp.  John  20.  24,  25,  and  note  1  Easter  E). 
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St.  Thomas  M  John  14.  1-7.    Second  mention  of  St  TJwmas. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Apostle  that  he 
appears  in  this  incident  as  matter-of-fact,  and  not  very  quick 
of  intelligence. 

St.  Thomas  B  1  Peter  1.  3-9.    The  faith  which  lias  not  seen, 
and  yet  has  believed. 

The  lesson  seems  to  have  been  chosen  especially  for  the 
sake  of  v.  8.  It  also  brings  out  the  value  of  faith  in  the 
Resurrection  (in  respect  to  which  St.  Thomas  was  doubt- 
ful) in  spite  of  trials. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (January  [24,]  25)  1st  E  Acts  26. 
1-23.  St  Paul's  accovmt  of  his  conversion  as  an  external 
event  in  hds  speech  before  Herod  Agrippa  II, 

He  was  a  strict  Pharisee,  a  persecutor  of  Christians 
{vv.  i-ii) ;  when  on  the  way  to  Damascus  his  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  vision  (yt?.  12-15),  in  the  course  of 
which  a  voice  declared  that  he  had  a  special  commission  to 
preach  repentance  to  the  Grentiles  (vv,  16-18).  This  vision 
he  obeyed,  and  it  was  because  of  his  obedience  to  it  that  he 
was  seized  in  the  Temple  {vv,  19-21),  and  now  stood  on  his 
trial  for  preaching  a  suffering  and  risen  Messiah  (vv,  22-23). 

vo,  1 ,  2,  19.  Agrippa,  Herod  Agrippa  II,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I 
(Acts  12.  i),  the  last  of  the  H^rods  mentioned  in  N.T.  He  did 
not  join  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews,  but  remained  fsiithful  to 
the  Romans,  and  did  his  best  to  intercede  between  them  and  his 
countrymen. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul  M  Galatians  1.  1 1-24.    St.  PauCs 
accomU  of  his  conversion  as  a/n  inward  a/nd  spiritual  event. 

The  points  are  (1)  that  his  conversion  had  not  been 
prepared  for  by  his  antecedents— he  had  been  a  zealous  Jew 
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and  a  persecutor  (vt\  13,  14) ;  (2)  it  was  due  to  direct  inter- 
vention of  Christ  and  God  (vv.  12,  15,  16) ;  (3)  and  not  to 
any  influence  of  men  with  whom  his  intercourse  had  been 
of  the  briefest  (^1;.  17-24). 

Conversion  of  St.  Paid  E  Philippians  3.  1-14.    St.  Paul  on 
the  significance  of  his  conversion. 

It  meant  the  surrender  of  his  privileges  as  a  Jew,  which 
were  as  nothing  to  what  he  gained  by  the  service  of  Christ. 

Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (February  [1,]  2)  Ist  E 
Gklatians  4.  1-7.  TJie  holy  Child-hearing ;  the  Law  as 
a  preparation  f  07'  the  Gospel. 

Through  His  Mother  the  Incarnate  Son  was  linked  on  to 
the  human  race  at  a  certain  definite  time  and  imder  a 
certain  definite  system — the  Law  of  Moses — that  he  might 
redeem  those  who  were  under  that  Law  and  impart  to  them 
the  adoption  of  sons. 

Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  M  Hebrews  10.  i-io.     The 
holy  Child'hearing :  the  Law  as  foreshadowing  the  Gospel. 

The  Law  was  a  system  of  types  and  shadows.  The 
fulfilment  was  the  self-offering  of  a  Person. 

Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  E  Romans  12.  1-5.  The 
CliristimCs  counterpart  oftJie  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple  :  so  the  Ghristimi  must  present  himself  to  God. 

The  key-note  is  the  word  *  present'  in  v.  i  :  the  rite  of 
*  Presentation  in  the  Temple'  symbolized  dedication  to 
God. 
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St.  Matthias  (February  [23,]  24)  let  E  John  15.  i-i6.    The 
true  disciple  maintains  his  union  with  Christ 

The  Collect  and  Epistle  bring  out  the  lesson  for  the  day 
as  that  of  the  contrast  between  a  false  and  a  true  Apostle 
(Judas  Iscariot  and  Matthias).  The  root  of  the  contrast  is 
seen  in  the  Parable  of  Christ  as  the  Vine. 

St.  Matthias  M  Matthew  7.  15-27.    The  contrast  offahe 
a/nd  true  pastors. 

St.  Matthias  B  Acts  21.  17-35.    ^t  Paul's  speech  at  Miletus 
on  the  work  of  a  true  Apostle, 

See  9  Trinity  B  K 

Annunciation  of  Our  Lady  (March  [24,]  25)  1st  E  Romans 
5.  12-21.  Comparison  of  the  first  man  (Adam)  tvith  the 
second  man  (Christ) ;  cp.  1  Cor.  15.  47. 

The  comparison  turns  upon  the  way  in  which  the  sin  of 
Adam  carried  with  it  the  fate  of  his  descendants  as  the 
righteous  act  of  Christ  brought  redemption  for  His  followers. 
The  single  act  of  Adam  extends  in  its  effects  to  those  who 
spring  from  him  ;  so  also  does  the  single  redeeming  act  of 
Christ,  counteracting  those  effects  and  bringing  life  instead 
of  death. 

Amiimoiation  of  Our  Iiady  M  Hebrews  2.  5-18.     Christ 
a/nd  huAmm  nature. 

It  was  not  the  nature  of  angels  that  Christ  assumed,  but 
the  nature  of  man,  in  all  its  weakness  and  capacity  for 
suffering.  He  assumed  it  all,  in  order  that  He  might  save 
it  all. 
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Annimoiation  of  Our  Lady  E  Matthew  1.  18-23.     TJie 
promised  Birth, 

The  promise  to  Joseph  of  a  Son,  conveyed  in  a  dream. 

St.  Mark  (April  [24,]  25)  1st  B  Acts  12.  25— 13. 13.    Jolm 
Mark  as  attenda/nt  on  Barnabas  and  PomL 

See  4  Trinity  B  b. 

St.  Mark  M  Acts  15.  35-41.    Breach  between  Barnabas  and 
Paul  on  accotmt  of  Mark, 

The  young  disciple  had  shown  weakness  of  character  by 
shrinking  from  the  dangers  of  the  First  Missionary^ Journey 
(Acts  13.  13).  If  Barnabas  showed  a  certain  partiality 
towards  him,  this  is  explained  partly  by  the  character  of 
Barnabas  (see  St.  Barnabas  below)  and  partly  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  first  cousins  (Col.  4.  10). 

St.  Mark  E  2  Timothy  4.  i- 1 1 .     Mark  again  in  tlie  compa/ny 
of  St,  Paul  towards  the  end  of  Ms  career. 

Significant  as  showing  that  the  breach  had  been  healed  ; 
St.  Paul  recognizes  the  value  of  Mark's  assistance  {v,  11). 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James  ([April  30,]  May  1)  1st  E  John 
1.  43-51.    First  adhesion  of  Philip  [and  Nathanael]. 

The  *St.  James'  who  is  associated  with  St.  Philip  is 
identified  by  the  Epistle  (taken  from  James  1.  1-12)  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name,  who  in 
turn  is  so  commonly  identified  with  'James  the  Lord's 
brother'  (Gal.  1.  19)  who  was  also  the  first  *  bishop 'of 
Jerusalem. 

He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  '  James ',  the  son  of  Zebedee  and 
brother  of  John,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Acts 
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12.  a)  and  is  commemorated  separately  on  Jnly  25^  there  is  also  at 
least  a  third  James,  who  is  called  ^  James  the  less '  (rather  '  little  * 
i.e.  in  stature)  in  Mark  15.  40.  It  is  possible  that  this  James  (or 
the  James  who  is  joined  with  St.  Philip)  may  be  the  same  as 
<  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus '  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  (Mark  3. 18). 


St.  Philip  and  St.  James  M  John  6.  1-14.    Philip  at  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand. 

His  question  suggests  a  somewhat  prosaic  matter-of-fact 
way  of  looking  at  things,  which  also  comes  out  in  the 
Gospel  (John  14.  8). 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James  E  John  17.  1-8.    Jesus  and  His 

immediate  disciples. 
See  Thursday  tn  Holy  Week  M. 

St.  Barnabas  (June  [10,]  11)  1st  B  Acts  4.  32-37.    Joseph 
surnamed  Barnabas, 

Barnabas  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  first  converts  sold  their  property  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.     See  also  6  Easter  M  h, 

St.  Barnabas  M  Acts  9.  26-31.    Barnabas  and  Paul, 

Barnabas  introduces  Paul  to  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards 
takes  him  to  Tarsus.  His  generosity  of  heart  is  shown  not 
only  in  his  gift  but  in  his  readiness  to  trust  Paul,  whom 
the  Apostles  suspect. 

St.  Barnabas  B  Acts  14.  8-28.    Barnabas  and  Paul, 

The  work  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  as  colleagues  on  St. 
Paul's  *  First  Missionary  Journey '.    See  5  Trinity  B  b. 
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St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  [23,]  24)  1st  B  Luke  1.  5-23. 
Cireumsta/nces  preceding  the  hirth  of  John  the  Baptist, 

See  9  Trinity  M  a. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  M  Luke  3.  1-20.    Preaching  oj  John 
the  Baptist. 

St.  Luke's  account  of  this  preaching  is  the  fullest,  and 
gives  specimens  of  the  form  which  it  took  as  addressed  to 
tax-gatherers  and  soldiers. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  B  Matthew  11.  2-19.     Our  Lord's 

estimate  of  the  Baptist  and  his  work. 
See  4  Baater  E  a. 

St.  Peter  (June  [28,]  29)  1st  B  Acts  3.    The  healing  of  the 
lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  followed  hy  Peter's  discourse. 

See  4  Baater  M  h.  The  most  notable  passages  relating 
to  St.  Peter  have  been  taken  for  the  Epistle  (Acts  12.  i-ii) 
and  Gospel  (Matt.  16.  13-19). 

St.  Peter  M  Acts  11.  1-18.    St.  Peter's  speech  on  the 
incident  of  Cornelius. 

Compare  what  is  said  on  Acts  10  (3  Trinity  E  l). 

St.  Peter  B  John  21.  15-22.    Our  Lord's  last  words  to  Peter. 
See  2  Baater  B  a. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  (July  [21,]  22)  1st  B  Luke  8.  1-3.     The 
Galilaeo/n  women. 

St.  Luke  alone  gives  the  names  of  these  women,  who 
accompanied  our  Lord  from   Galilee  to  Jerusalem  and 
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'ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance'.  This  may  be 
taken  to  show  that  he  had  some  special  connexion,  and 
probably  derived  from  them  some  of  his  special  information. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  M  John  20.  i-io.    Peter  and  John  at 
the  tomb. 

St  Mary  Magdalen  E  Mark  15.  40— 16.  7.  Mary  Magdalen 
and  the  otiier  women  at  the  cross,  and  at  the  tomb  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  is  laid, 

St  James  (July  [24,]  25)  1st  E  Luke  9.  46-56.    Tlie  sons 
of  thunder. 

We  are  told  in  Mark  3.  17  that  our  Lord  sumamed  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  *  Boanerges,  which  is  sons  of  thunder  ', 
doubtless  implying  a  certain  assertiveness,  vehemence,  and 
intolerance  of  character.  The  three  incidents  contained  in 
the  lesson  for  the  Eve  of  St.  James's  Day  illustrate  these 
traits :  (1)  their  ambition  (cp.  Mark  10.  35-45),  w.  46-48 ; 
(2)  the  suppressing  of  the  rival  exorcist,  w,  49,  50 ;  (8)  the 
calling  down  of  fire  on  the  Samaritan  village,  vv,  51-56. 

Considerable  addition  to  the  text  of  vv,  54,  55,  56  will  be 
found  in  A.V.  and  in  the  margin  of  R.V.  Most  of  the  insertions 
are  early,  but  are  rejected  by  the  best  editors  on  grounds  of 
textual  criticism  into  which  we  cannot  enter. 

St.  James  M  Mark  1.  14-20.    The  public  call  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee. 

St.  James  E  Mark  5.  21-43.     The  Jiealing  of  the  issue  of 
bloodj  and  ofJatrus's  daughter. 

The  healing  of  Jairus's  daughter  was  a  prominent 
incident  in  the  life  of  St.  James,  who  with  his  brother 
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St.  John  and  St.  Peter  were  the  only  Apostles  allowed  to 
witness  it.  The  same  three  Apostles  were  also  witnesses 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (Mark  9.  2,  14.  33).  They  were  privileged  to 
form  a  sort  of  inner  circle  among  the  Twelve. 

Transfiguration  (August  [5,J  6)  1st  B  Luke  9.  28-45.     The 
Transfiguration  cmd  Us  sequel. 
See  7  Trinity  M  a. 

Transfiguration  M  2  Corinthians  3.    The  glory  of  the  Old 
Covemmt  and  the  glory  of  the  New, 

The  contrast  between  the  old  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai 
and  the  new  revelation  in  Christ,  of  which  the  Transfigura- 
tion is  typical.  In  the  old  Moses  was  veiled  (see  Exod. 
34.  29  fF.)  so  that  they  could  not  look  directly  upon  him, 
and  this  veil  is  symbolic  of  the  blindness  of  Israel  (2  Cor. 
3.  14  f.).  The  mark  of  the  new  is  the  unveiled  face  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty ;  the  veil  is  taken  away  in  Christ  (v.  14) ; 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  seen  (cp.  John  1.  14),  '  as  in 
a  miiTor'  (keeping  the  trans,  of  A.y.))  and  we  ourselves 
are  transformed  into  the  same  image.  All  through  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  Shekinah,  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  in  the  Tabernacle. 

Transfiguration  E  2  Peter  1.  12-21.    St.  Peter's  account  oj 
the  Transfi^guration, 
See  22  Trinity  M  b. 

St.  Bartholomew  (August  [23,]  24)  1st  E  John  1.  43-51. 
The  call  ofNathanael, 

The  choice  of  this  lesson  is  based  on  the  old  identification 
of  Bartholomew  (who  is  only  explicitly  mentioned  in  the 
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lists  of  the  Twelve)  and  Nathanael.  This  is  possible  as 
Bartholomew  is  a  second  name  (Bar  ToJmai  or  son  of 
Tolmai),  and  Nathanael  occupies  the  same  kind  of  place  in 
this  passage  of  John  as  Bartholomew  in  the  lists  of  the 
Apostles.  The  correctness  of  the  identification,  however, 
cannot  be  proved,  and  if  we  do  not  feel  able  to  accept  it, 
we  may  regard  this  as  a  double  Saints'  Day,  Nathanael 
having  no  other  niemorial.  In  t?.  5 1  there  is  a  reference  to 
Gen.  28  (the  first  lesson) ;  the  experience  of  Nathanael, 
*  the  IsraeUte  indeed ',  is  to  be  that  of  his  great  ancestor 
Jacob  (or  Israel). 

St  Bartholomew  M  B  Matthew  10  1-22.    The  choice 

of  the  Twelve  and  their  charge. 
See  7  and  8  Trinity  E  a.    These  lessons  set  before  us  the 
work  and  the  experience  of  an  Apostle. 

St.  Matthew  (September  [20,]  21)  Ist  B  Matthew  6.  19-34. 
Earthly  goods  a/nd  the  Kingdom. 

A  passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  dealing  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Christian  to  wealth  and  the  demands  of 
this  life;  appropriate  to  Matthew  [Levi],  who  left;  all  to 
follow  Christ ;  cp.  the  Collect.    See  also  5  Trinity  £  a. 

St.  Matthew  M  Matthew  19.  16-30.     The  reward  of  those 

who  leave  all  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  great  refusal  and  the  teaching  which  followed  it. 
This  again  has  its  bearing  on  the  surrender  made  by 
St.  Matthew,  while  the  last  verses  have  special  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  Apostles.    See  8  Trinity  M  a. 

St.  Matthew  B  1  Timothy  6.  6-19.    The  right  use  of  wealth. 

This  passage  deals  with  the  right  use  of  wealth  rather 
than  with  its  actual  surrender.    See  18  Trinity  M  h. 
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St.  Michael  (September  [28,]  29)  1st  B  Kevelation  5.     The 
harmomous  worship  ofcmgels,  nature,  a/nd  man. 
See  1  Easter  £  h. 

St.  Michael  M  Acts  12.  i-ii.    St  Feter  and  the  a/ngel, 

A  story  of  deliverance  by  means  of  an  angel,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  first  lesson  (2  Bangs  6.  8-17).  While 
some  will  interpret  these  narratives  literally,  others  will 
see  in  them  rather  a  dramatic  or  poetical  setting  of  some 
providential  action  of  God,  working  through  more  normal 
means. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  somewhat  grave  moral  difficulty 
arises  if  we  take  this  as  the  literal  account  of  a  miracle.  The 
soldier  guards  are  executed  (v.  19)  for  something  for  which,  on 
this  view,  they  were  in  no  way  to  blame.  We  have  to  believe 
that  God  sent  a  special  angel  to  deliver  St.  Peter  and  then  allowed 
the  innocent  soldiers  to  suffer  without  interference  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  story  is  regarded  as  a  dramatic  version  of  an 
escape  by  ordinary  means,  the  soldiers  may  well  have  been 
actually  to  blame. 

St.  Michael  E  Matthew  13.  24-30,  36-43.     The  angels 
as  agents  of  judgement. 

The  parable  of  the  Tares  and  its  explanation,  chosen  on 
account  of  the  reference  to  the  function  of  angelic  beings 
at  the  final  separation.  In  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture angels  always  play  a  prominent  part  in  pictures  of  the 
end  of  the  world. 

St.  Iiuke-(October  [17]  18)  1st  E  Luke  1.  1-4.   The  Br^ice 

4a  St.  Luke's  Gospel 

This  brief  introduction  not  only  throws  valuable  light 
on  the  method  followed  by  St.  Luke  in  writing  his  Gospel, 
but  it  also  shows  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  some  con- 
siderable education  and  literary  skill. 
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St.  Liike  M  Acts  16.  6-18.    St  Luke  as  a  compamon  of 
St  Paul 

This  is  the  first  passage  in  the  Acts  in  which  the  story  is 
told  in  the  first  person.  St.  Luke  indicates  by  his  use  of 
'  we '  that  he  joined  St.  Paul  at  Troas ;  it  has  also  been 
suggested  that  he  is  *  the  man  of  Macedonia'  who  appears 
in  the  vision  and  gives  the  invitation  to  Europe.  The 
dream  would  in  this  case  be  a  repetition  of  a  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  day,  St.  Luke  having 
actually  suggested  to  St.  Paul  a  visit  to  Macedonia. 

St.  Luke  B  Golossians  4.  7-18.    The  beloved  physician. 

Here  we  find  St.  Luke  as  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
imprisonment  (v»  14),  as  he  had  been  during  his  travels. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  (October  [27  J  28)  Ist  E  Ephe- 
sians  2.  11-22.  The  Ghurch  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  and  prophets. 

In  V,  20  we  have  the  words  upon  which  the  Collect  for 
the  day  is  based.  For  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as 
a  whole  see  1  Epiphany  M  b. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  M  Luke  6.  12-23.     The  choice  of  the 
Apostles. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  E  Jude  17-25.    Stamdjirm  to  the  end. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  describes  himself  as  the  brother 
of  Jnfflaes  {v.  i),  i.  e.  as  one  df  the  brothers  of  out  Lord, 
James  being  the  best  known  of  the  group.  He  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Jude  the  son  of  James  who  figures  among  the 
Twelve;  in  w.  17-18  the  writer  implies  clearly  that 
he  is  not  himself  an  Apostle.  On  the  Epistle  itself  see 
26  Tvinity  M  h. 
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AU  Saints  (October  [31,]  November  1)  1st  B  Hebrews  11. 
32—12.  2.    The  rdUrcaU  of  the  heroes  of  faith. 

See  Sunday  next  before  Advent  M  B. 
All  Saints  M  Eevelation  19.  6-io.    The  song  of  the  redeemed. 

All  Saints  B  Eevelation  7.  9-17.    The  life  of  the  redeemed. 

The  passage  follows,  and  partly  overlaps  with,  the  Epistle 
for  the  day.  After  the  definite  number  of  '  the  sealed ' 
from  the  tribes  of  Israel  comes  the  uncounted  multitude 
from  every  race.  All  have  passed  through  the  tribulation, 
all  have  received  forgiveness,  and  all  are  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb  is  also  Him- 
self their  shepherd,  the  writer  thus  taking  up  the  familiar 
figure  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Gospels. 
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Abiathar,  80. 
Adam,  80. 

Advent  :  see  Coming. 
Ahimelech)  80. 
All  Saints,  135. 
Andrew,  St.,  128. 
Angels,  17,  133. 
Annunciation,  12  f.,  95,  126. 
Antichrist,  110. 
Apostle,  48,  52. 
Ascension,  71,  72. 
Athens,  93. 

Baptism, 4rl ,  d4, 112 ;  Trinitarian 

formula  at,  77. 
Barnabas,  St.,  128. 
Bartholomew,  St.,  131  f. 
Beatitudes,  42. 
Beautiful  Gate,  66  f. 

Casuistry,  89. 

Circumcision,  22. 

Childhood,  19,  39,  49. 

Christ,  baptism  of,  26,  45,  76 ; 
birth  of,  16,  79;  burial  of,  67; 
death  of,  19,  47  f.,  62,  115, 
120;  discourses  of,  63,  110; 
Passion  of,  51,  56  f.,  98; 
resurrection  of,  56,  69,  60,  62, 
64  ;  temptation  of,  99  ;  trials 
of,  11%:  see  also  Living  Christ, 
Risen  Christ,  Healing,  acts  of, 
Ministry. 

as  Bread  of  life,  31,  83 ;  as 
Bridegroom,  82;  as  light  of 
the  world,  105  f. ;  as  Messiah 
(see  ctlso  Messiah),  98;  as 
Shepherd,  21,  118;  as  Word 
{Logo8)y  87  f.,  107. 


Christian  life,  60,  84,  104,  105, 

106,  107,  108,  109,  110. 
Christian  Year,  3. 
Christmas,  15fif. 
Colossians,  Ep.  to,  28  f. 
Comforter,  53  :  see  Spirit. 
Coming,  4 ;  Second  Coming,  6, 

7,  9, 10,  13,  14,  16,  48. 
Common  fund,  64,  70. 
Common  meals,  64. 
Corban,  86. 
Corinth,  church  at,  33,  35,  117; 

collection  at,  50 ;  parties  at, 

36. 
Corinthians,  First  Ep.  to,   83 ; 

Second  Ep.  to,  44. 
Cornelius,  83. 
Council:  see  Jerusalem,  Council 

of. 

Descent  into  Hades,  112. 
Dying  with  Christ,  58  f. 

Easter,  66-60;  the  first,  58flf.; 

Sundays  after,  60  ff. 
Ephesians,  Ep.  to,  23. 
Ephesus,  66f.,  103. 
Epiphany,  26-36. 
Eucharist,  31,  41  f.,  55,  74. 

Faith,  27,  31,  46,  121,  124;  in 

different  sense,  121. 
First  Gospel,  81. 
Forgiveness,  78,  100,  114. 
Fourth  Gospel,  26  f.,  105,  117. 

Galatia,  87  f . 
Galatians,  Ep.  to,  32. 
Gethsemane,  119. 
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God,  love  of,  17,  27  f. ;  revela- 
tion of,  76,  77,  78. 
Good  Friday,  66  f. 

Healing,  acts  of,  64,  66,  67,  88, 

101, 117. 
Heathenism,  relation   to,   103, 

118. 
Hebrews,  Ep.  to,  47,  51. 
Hell  (Hades) :  see  Descent  into 

Hades. 
High-priesthood  of  Christ,  47, 

54. 
Holy  Spirit :  see  Swbit. 
Holy  Week,  58-55. 

Idols,  41,  115. 
Incarnation,  4,  20,  21,  98. 
Innocents'  Day,  19  f. 
Inspiration,  113, 114. 

James,  the  Lord's  brother,  127  ; 

*the  little',  128;  the  son  of 

Alphaeus,    128;   the    son   of 

Zebedee,  127,  180. 
James,  St.,  Ep.  of,  29,  127. 
Jerusalem,  Council  of,  89  f. ;  the 

new,  12. 
Jezebel,  65,  68. 
.Tohn  the  Baptist,  11,  32, 67,  94, 

97,  129. 
John,  St.,  18,  19. 
John,  First  Ep.   of  St.,   109  f, 

115;  Gospel  of  St. :  see  Fourth 

Gospel. 
Jonah,  sign  of,  107. 
Jude,  Ep.  ofSt.,  120,134. 
Judgement,  5f.,  8,  14,  62. 

Kingdom  of  God,  or  of  heaven, 
85,  87,  89,  98,  101,  111. 

Laodicea,  70. 
Lawsuits,  40. 
Lazarus,  64,  66. 
Lent,  45  ff. 
Lenten  Period,  37  ff. 
Life,    62,    80f.,    115  ;     in    tho 
Spirit,  73. 


Living  Christ,  71,  77:  see  diso 

Risen  Christ. 
Love,  84,  102. 
Luke,  St.,  as  companion  of  St. 

Paul,  92,  97,  134 ;  Gospel  of 

St.,  119,  133. 

Malta,  98. 
Mark,  St.,  127. 
Marriage,  39,  92,  106. 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.,  129  f. 
Matthew,  St.,  132  :  see  also  First 

Gospel. 
Matthias,  St.,  126. 
Melchizedek,  order  of,  45. 
Messiah,  61,  62,  64,  69,  71,  98. 
Michael,  St.,  133. 
Ministry  of  Christ,  47, 100,  102  ; 

the  Christian,  11,  91. 
Multitude,  Feeding  of  the,  31. 

Nathanael,  182. 
Nicolaitans,  65. 
*Noneisgood',93. 

Palm  Sunday,  52. 

Parables,  12,  50,  66,  82,  96,  116, 
122 

Passion-narratives,  46,  48,  49, 
50,  52. 

Patience,  85,  50,  57.  120. 

Paul,  St.,  32,  38,  44,  46,  48,  50, 
52,  96 ;  conversion  of,  82, 
124  f. ;  first  missionary 
journey,  85,  87 ;  second  do., 
92,  93  f. ;  third  do.,  95 ;  ship- 
wreck, 96." 

Penitence,  50. 

Pentecost,  64,  74. 

Pergamum,  65,  66. 

Persecution,  54,  65,  111,  113. 

Peter,  St.,  64,  66f..  74,  98,  129  ; 
Second  Ep.  of,  9,  114. 

Pharisees,  Pharisaism,  69,  86, 
106f. 

Philadelphia,  65,  70. 

Philemon,  Ep.  to,  100. 

Philip,  St.,  127. 

Philippians,  Ep.  to,  91. 
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Prayer,    87,    104  f.,    115,    119; 

High-priestly,  the,  54. 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the, 

20. 
Purification,  the,  125. 

Resurrection,  56,  59,  60,  68,  64, 

69. 
Bevelation,  Book  of,  8,  65. 
Bich  aiid  poor,  31. 
Bisen  Christ,  the,    57  f.,  62  f.  : 

see  also  Living  Christ. 
Bomans,  Ep.  to,  79. 
Borne,  79,  98. 

Sabbath,  80,  117. 

Sacrifice,  48,  98,  115. 

Sadducees,  68  f. 

Sardis,  68. 

Saviour,  78. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  28, 24, 85, 

87,  89,  92. 
Seven  Churches,  Letters  to,  65. 
Seventy,  mission  of  the,  108. 
Simon  and  Jude,  SS.,  184. 
Sin,  78,  81,  115. 
Smyrna,  66. 

Social  life,  97,  101,  108,  112. 
Son  of  God,  20, 
Son  of  Man,  14. 
Spirit,  gifts  of  the,  48,  58,  61, 


62,  78,  74  f.,  76,  77,90;  life  in 

the,  78,  115. 
Stephen,  St.,  18. 
Steward,  Parable  of  the  Unjust, 

116. 
Supper,  the  Last,  54  f. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  86. 
Thomas,  St.,  60 f.,  128f. 
*  Tliree  vritnesses ',  115. 
Thyatira,  65,  68. 
Timothy,  108. 
Titus,  105. 
Tongue,  the,  88. 
Tradition  of  the  Elders,  86. 
Transfiguration,  the,   90,    114, 

181. 
Treasury,  69. 
Trinity      Season,      3,      76  ff.  ; 

Sunday,  76  f. 

Vision,  8,  14,  65. 

Watchfulness,  10, 12,  118. 
'  We-passages '  in  Acts,  92,  97. 
Wealth,  use  of,  101,  116,  182. 
Wilderness,  Israel  in  the,  41. 
Wisdom,  88,  ;  Divine,  87  f. 
Witness,  68,  114,  115. 
World,  86,  110,  111. 
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